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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent, 


AN APRIL GUST. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





It shall be as it hath been, 

All the world is glad and green ; 
Hush! ah! hush! there cannot be 
April now for you and me. 


Put your finger on the lips 

Of your soul ; the wild rain drips ; 
The wind goes diving down the sea. 
Tell the wind, but tell not me. 


The conquering wind stirs at the heart 
Of the fierce, unmated sea. Apart 
The speechless shore stands silently. 
Tell the shore, but tell not me. 


Yet, if [ had aught to tell, 

High as Heaven or deep as Hell, 
Bent the fates awry or fit, 

I would find a word for it. 


Oh! words that neither sea nor land 
Can lift their ears to understand ! 
Wild words as dumb as death or fear, 
I dare to die, but not to hear! 


oo EE 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





[We were compelled to delay for a week the publi- 
cation of this letter.—Ep. INDEPENDENT.] 

Tue Senate peacefully gave up the ghost 
one week ago last Saturday. It died with 
words of good-will upon its lips. At the 
last moment a senator of the ‘‘ chivalry” 
offered congratulatory and commendatory 
resolutions to the Republican Vice-Pres- 
ident on the courtesy and fairness of his 
tulings. Then the Senate went its way—a 
few to abodes in Washington, many to dis- 
tant homes. That was more than a week 
ago, yet Washington has in no wise settled 
back into its village aspect yet. This is 
hardly possible, with a new Government 
just getting under way and a new session 
of Congress scarcely eight weeks distant. 
No; our streets are gay with equipages and 
politicians and statesmen more or less still 
throng the Avenue. I met Fernando Wood 
to-day, looking as if he were still on the 
sunny side of sixty and on the sunny side 
of Broadway. How unnatural it is for some 
people to grow old. Surely, the benison of 
perpetual youth should be theirs, And, 
though it is not—though wrinkles (a few) 
and rheumatism and many aches will come— 
they never look old. They fall into the 
arms of Death with backs stiff as ramrods, 
with lofty brows unbent, and spirits that 
never before found a conqueror. If some 
day somebody should say ‘Fernando 
Wood is dead,” I would hear the words 
with a strange sense of unreality. There 
are people who have passed from mortal 
sight who seem vastly more alive to me 
than the creatures I see by my side. So 
it seems as if Fernando Wood would 
never get very far away from this earth— 
never so far but he would want to 
wear his tall stove-pipe hat, and carry 
his stout, consequential cane, and button 
his coat tight on his elegant breast, as if it 
were fitted over corsets. Before everything 
Fernando Wood is a gentleman in looks 
and bearing. Many atime he has advanced 
the most extreme measures; yet his very 
way of putting them and pressing them 
makes them seem moderate. In the last 
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great Democratic tumult in the House he 
was the lone, conspicuous figure. While 
his brethren of the Democracy were be- 
striding desks, beating the air, and racing 
about, with their coat-sleeves pulled to their 
elbows, Fernando Wood satat his desk, the 
model of elegant propriety. When he rose, 
it wasin the vain attempt to lead the Demo- 
cratic ranks back to a state at least resem- 
bling reason and moderation. Anarchy 
and uproariousness won no aid from him. 
In the fray he gained as steadily as David 
Dudley Field lost. In general outline these 
men closely resemble each other. Both 
are at least six feet high. Slender, with 
closely-cropped white hair and moustache, 
and pale shaved faces, they stood out in 
keen relief from the hundreds of men sur- 
rounding them. Both have the marked 
feline expression; but the lines in the face 
of Field are much more hard, haughty, and 
cruel than we find in the face of Wood. 
The Field head is also much more striking- 
ly intellectual. He has more will, but less 
finesse than his double. It is thirty-six 
years since Fernando Wood first appeared 
in the House of Representatives. In those 
years he has cherished many illustrious 
friendships. Politically he has done many 
naughty things; yet in a fashion has be- 
come dear, as do all ancient landmarks, 
As we must have Democrats, it is much, at 
least, in such a fight as the last, to have 
them gentlemen. The report was started 
that Fernando Wood staid in town to 
figure for the Speakership. This he denies 
and says that he is for Randall, who surely 
suffered enough in his brief and turbulent 
reign in the Speaker’s chair to have it 
again onan easier tenure. Fernando Wood 
lives in a spacious and beautiful house at 
the West End, with his family about him, 
which is quite reason enough why he 
should not move in a hurry. 


A little further on, I met Zachariah 
Chandler, burly and tall, but not straight, 
like Wood; caned, but not gloved; his 
head far in advance of his feet, which 
‘“‘toe” far apart and rush on with mighty 
strides. He is evidently fresh from his 
barber. The dark locks, which time has 
spared, are shining, smooth, and patted 
down, as young men wore them years ago, 
before they affected shaved crowns and 
standing collars. His unwrinkled face is 
full of smiles and altogether he wears a 
holiday aspect. It is rather an unusual 
sight to see Zachariah Chandler promenad- 
ing the Avenue at 2 o'clock of the day; 
and, seeing him, one is quite ready to be- 
lieve that he feels, as he says, as if he 
were let loose from school. I believe I 
never said so before, but am going to 
now, that, on the whole, I like this man. 
Perhaps it is because I like his daughter a 
great deal better than I do him, and fancy 
that the father of so true a woman must 
have a certain quantity of good qualities of 
hisown. Iam sure he has. He is not ‘‘a 
pink of propriety,” nor quite a gentleman 
in all his ways; but there is a basis of in- 
tegrity in the man that. commands your 
respect and a world of good heart above it 
that wins your good-will. Then it; was 
something, a good deal, to come out of, the 
Grant Cabinet known of all men as an 
honest man. A more utter pack of politi- 
cal thieves than at one time made this Cab- 
inet never surrounded a Chief Magistrate. 
Yet there were men who came out of it at 
last above suspicion, beyond reproach; and 
Zachariah Chandler was one of them. He 





went into the Interior Department, to find 
fraud entrenched in precedent, corruption 
and thieving running riot in every bureau. 
His whole administration was one of 
reform. He struck to the root of wrong- 
doing. He lifted up the weak. He .en- 
couraged the faithful. He turned out the 
culprits. He cut off the parasites. He 
purified and ennobled the whole depart- 
ment. Thus, when that keen critic and 
intolerant: reformer, Carl Schurz, took the 
portfolio of the Interior Department from his 
hands, it was with the positively expressed 
wish that, when he (Carl Schurz) relin- 
quished it to his ‘successor, it might be 
with a record as high and unblemished as 
Zachariah Chandler now transmitted to 
him. Thus the two old foes of the Senate 
met at last on undebatable ground, and 
struck the hands of good-fellowship in the 
inner temple of Civil Service Reform. 


The new Cabinet of President Hayes is 
not only a remarkable body of men, but 
a body of remarkable looking men. Evarts, 
as the premier, I suppose, makes the cen- 
tral figure. Many people are familiar with 
his very exceptional head and face. In 
one respect every one of his Cabinet com- 
rades resembles him. Every one has large 
doors to the brain, great big mouths, noses, 
and ears. You never saw a man who 
amounted to anything for action who had 
a little pinched-up nose, ears, or mouth. 
The size of the fourteen ears and seven 
noses of the Cabinet is something remark- 
able. Mr. Evarts’s ears and nose, com- 
pared with his body, aré immense. His 
body is slight, almost too slight to support 
so massive a brain. There is great hight 
from the top of the ears to the top of the 
head, and both causative and perceptive 
faculties have the largest development. 
His eyes are full and of good size, but 
seem more deeply set than they are from 
the overhanging brows. His nose sets full 
and square before his face like a keen prow, 
holding all above and below in balance. 
His lips are finely cut, indicating both will 
and refinement. His chin is broad and 
firm, without being heavy. His hair shows 
no sign of baldness. Just touched with 
gray, it is luxuriant in quantity, falling 
heavily on one side of his brow. 

An equally intellectual-looking man is 
John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury. 
He is at least six feet high and rather 
slender. He has.a most thoughtful face, 
with calm, far-reaching eyes. And in the 
absolute repose of his manner is the anti- 
podes of his brother, the famous General 
of the army. Secretary Sherman has a 
high head, with large ears, long mouth, and 
a capacious nose, broad at the bridge. He 
has a full crop of hair and a full beards 
rather closely shorn. An atmosphere of 
great serenity surrounds him, and in the 
utmost heat and stress of debate he is 
always master of himself and of his argu- 
ment. He has the true dignity of a senator, 
never flying off ina tangent, never exhib- 
iting bad temper, though no one could ac- 
cuse him of a lack of intense earnestness. 
He has the judicial brow and mind, a wise, 
strong man, with a tender heart, which he 
never hangs out for the world’s inspection. 

George W. McCrary, the new Secretary 
of War, looks as if he might be the darling 
of this, official flock, if such a thing asa 
“ darling” is ever allowed in it. He looks 
and is years younger than any of his com- 
rades, having first appeared in this world 
of ours in 1835. His shoulders are broad, 
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his head and face round, though not lack- 
ing in hight. He is inclined to baldness, and 
wears an imperial and a moderate Vandyke 
beard, to lengthen out his face. - He has a 
big lobe to his ears, a very broad bridge to 
his nose, which is somewhat stubbed ‘and 
pugnacious. The expression of his mouth 
is determined, yet not unkindly. He has 
great width between the eyes, a good sign 
in any face, and the boy: has not’ gone out 
of the eyes themselves, which are winsome 
and express a. nature capableiof the deep- 
est feeling. -.As he.looks back, probably-no 
member of the new) Cabinet is more sur: 
prised to find himself where hevis than this 
gentleman. A visitor in Washington oné 


day said that the first time he ever saw the 


new Secretary of War he was a bare-footed, 
bare-legged boy, who was helping build a 
fence far out in Iowan wilds, No doubt 
he did: good work on that fence, and has 
been. building the best’ kind of fences 
and scaling them ever since. When he 
first made his appearance in Congress; ii 
1868, he was a shy, good-hearted Western 
brcther, without “‘ high manners” or breed- 
ing, who. took his place in the congres- 
sional ranks and won nospecial notice. He 
went into lodgings with hisequally shy wife; 
to whom all the airs and graces of Belgravia 
were unknown quantities. She was ‘‘only 
a member’s wife,” which is not consideréd 
very much in this pretentious city, unless 
some special claim of wealth or social rank 
goes with it. Neither husband nor’ wife 
probably dreamed at that time of the rap- 
idly-advancing honors which were soon’ to 
cover them. Just the same the little bare- 
legged hero of the rail-fence is to-day 
Secretary of War, and the shy little woman 
from the West is ‘‘a Cabinet lady,” who 
receives with Mrs. Hayes at the White 
House and waits for the ‘‘first calls” of 
the wives of senators. ‘‘ The literary char- 
acter” of the Cabinet, queer enough, hails 
from Indiana. Doubtless Indians is a very 
fine state, despite its ‘‘chills”; but I waa 
never able to make it seem a very esthetic 
one. Yet here comes an elegant gentle- 
man of leisure, a son of eloquence, and a 
child of song, from beyond Terra Haute, 
to look after the navy and settle the 
enormous debt that Treasury-pirate Robe- 
son left behind. The story goes that 
forty years ago President Hayes, then 
a boy, heard Richard W. Thompson 
lift up his voice in a public square in 
Columbus, Ohio; that the music of his 
tones never died in the boy’s soul; and now 
that boy, President of the United States, 
forty years later, calls that voice ‘back to 
him into the public service, to:make music 
in the Navy Department. The coun- 
tenance of the new Secretary of the Navy 
indicates extreme refinement in its possess- 
or. His features do not lack strength; 
but the curve of sensibility hovers 
about them. It is the face of one who has 
suffered somewhere in his soul, and shows 
it. The large, wide eyes ate somewhat 
sad and the lines about the mouth seem 
slightly sorry. The brow is’ high and of 
noble width, and his full shock of white 
hair gives no hint of -baldness. He leaves 
a life of elegant leisure'and culture; # home 
full of books and béatitifal things, to come 
and take the navy portfolio and @ house'in 
Washington. David'M. Key, of Kentucky; 
the ‘‘ Democrat” whose adveiit ‘fn the Cali: 
inet made glad the hearts of the South, is a 
Jacksonian-looking gentleman. His heavy. 
shock of white hair waves straight up and 
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back from his high, strong head. This 
head Ys"broad, as well as high, with very 
large | ptive faculties and shrewd eyes 
below, G@@ep'set in ambush. The base of 
‘ds broad, the bridge low, com- 
pared, Say, with Devens's. Tie mouth is 
Yong and hints of will; but the upper lip is 
too shdtt for utter determination. This 
gentleman has already won the reputation 
ofybeing approachable and most kindly in 
nigfinée, which, by the way, is one seldom 
won by any head of a department, so in- 
cessant-and often so insufferable are the 
demands of the great public upon them. 

Carl Schurz has a heavy mane of red-brown 
hair waving back from his brow, which is 
full and broad, rather than lofty. He has a 
full red-brown beard, which owes little to 
the barber, a long, cogitative nose, large 
ears, and eyes full of red-brown lights, 
which his glasses do not soften, much less 
eclipse. He is tall and rather slender, with 
the look and manner of a German professor. 
He looks like a German, and equally like a 
scholar; not at all like a politician or a man 
of affairs. In subtle ability and varied 
accomplishments he is the foremost man of 
the Cabinet.. As a master of detail and a 
practical reformer in routine he may have 
his reputation yet to make. 

On the whole, the most formidable look- 
ing member of this official company is 
called the handsomest man in the Cabinet 
—the new Attorney-General, Charles Dev- 
ens, of Massachusetts. His hair has 
receded from the top of his head, leaving a 
superb dome of) brow unrelieved. The 
barber has cut his side-locks in a perfectly 
straight line down his temples, and he 
sports a military moustache and beard as 
pugnacious and demonstrative as Kaiser 
William’s. His nose is well cut, but 
its bridge is ‘‘ prodigious”; so are his 
ears, though neither are too large for the 
man himself, who looks like an emperor. 
His eyes are dark, full, and powerful, with 
an expression in them that is half fastidi- 
ousress and half discontent. I fancy that 
thereare very few things in this world that 
would or could come up to this gentleman’s 
standard of perfection. I contemplate 
his countenance and cease to wonder that 
hemnever married. He is over six feet high, 
of splendid proportions; and wears a tall, 
stiff, aggressive collar, which hightens the 
grandeur of his appearance. He has the 
grand manner—is stately, solemn, siow. 
Has he not been a judge on:the Supreme 
Bench for twelve years? He is reported to 
have said toa visitor: ‘“‘ You see in me the 
biggest fool in Massachusetts. I left a 
place that suited me exactly, for one that 
does not suit me at all.” 

‘The magnificence of a Massachusetts 
gentleman’s manner I have never seen 
equaled except by the manner of a Virginia 
gentleman who was sure he was descended 
from Pocahontas. The antipodes in every- 
thing else, these two states had the union 
in déportment. The Randolph and the 
Winthrop may hate each other; but they 
are twins in pride of birth and ina con- 
sciousness of theirown importance. Two 
of the members of the new Cabinet have 
contributed twenty-three children to the 
rising generation of the Capital. Thus the 
population of the earth will not suffer from 
the smaller families of the other members 
nor because one isa bachelor. Postmaster- 
General Key has thirteen children; and 
Secretary Evarts has ten, five of whom are 
daughters. It is decidedly refreshing to 
see these honest, old-time families come in 
‘ among the scanty households born of the 
feverish and fictitious life of the city.. The 
world, with all its splendors, has yettoseea 
sight more inspiring than a houseful of 
growing sons and daughters, strong, intel- 
ligent, and beautiful, where there is money 
enough to take care of them and where 
their mother does not look killed in their 
service, but who has bloom and brightness 
left to find her happinessin them. Thisis, 
at least, true of Mrs. Evarts, who is a su- 
perb woman and looks the queen that she 
is among her children. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27th, 1877. 
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SOMETHING FROM BREWSTER- 
VILLE. 


ABOUT THE MODEL FAMILY. IN THE 
WHITE HOUS2, AGAG IN UTAH, AND 
BILL TWEED’S DIAMONDS. 
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‘To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: |. . ' : Q 
_ | the fostering protection of our Government 


1T was & great ni on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution, I ¢annot help 
thinking, that, in making } 
President of the United 8, bo pro- 
vision whatever was made for the Pres- 
ident’s family, of for his wifeéat least. , The 
wife of the chief executive officer of the 
nation cannot be altogether ignored by the 
people. She has a very important duty to 
perform, her influence may be great, and 
her example must be powerful. But the 
law knows no such person as the wife of 
the President, and ber position is alto- 
gether anomalous. “Although she is the 
mistress of the White House, and every 
body feels at liberty to call upon her and 
privileged to criticise her; yet she holds no 
official position and is responsible to no 
one but her husband for her conduct, and 
he is not responsible for her to anybody. 
Fortunately for the nation, the wives of our 
Presidents have been pure women, who 
have never brought any scandal upon the 
White House; although President Jack- 
son, who was a widower, did: adopt into 
his family a woman whom the wives of 
his Cabinet officers would not visit. 
In the early days of the Govern- 
ment the wife of the President was 
usually called lady—as Lady Washing- 
ton, Lady Adams, and Lady Madison; but 
since Madison’s time there has been no 
ladying in Washington. Every woman is 
a lady now; but to call any one‘lady would 
be an unpardonable: offense to our repub- 
lican morality. It isa pity, too, and I do 
not see why—when a woman is required to 
do so much for the public amusement or 
benefit as is always expected of the Presi- 
dent’s wife in receiving and entertaining 
callers at the White House—that something 
should not be done for her by the people. 
Here in Brewsterville the conduct of 
the wife of our new President has af- 
forded us as much gratification as the acts 
of the President himself. Although com- 
ing from Ohio, she seems to be imbued 
with as much good sense and to possess as 
many estimable qualities as if she had en- 
joyed the benefit of a Massachusetts edu- 
cation, In the existing condition of our 
affairs, she gives promise of an influence 
upon our social habits of vast importance. 
We have been passing through a period of 
unhealthy excitements and social extrava- 
gances, which require the example of 
a woman in an exalted sphere to cor- 
rect; and Mrs. Hayes seems to exactly 
fulfill the requirements of her posi- 
tion, She has the courage of her con- 
victions, and chooses to walk to church, 
because she thinks it would be a violation 
of a religious duty to be. driven by her 
coachman on Sunday. She dresses in 
plain attire, because she is a modest wo- 
man and disapproves of flaunting and 
gay costumes, even if they happen to be 
fashionable. She knows that righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and, therefore, she 
strives after the ways of the righteous. 
We have been spending too much money. 
We have contracted debts for the sake of 
idle displays, and we have been flaunting 
in luxurious indulgences, until the inevit- 
able revulsion is upon us; and the whole 
people are suffering from their excesses, 
and we must begin the course of severe 
economy, prudence, and retrenchment that 
is essential to our recovery. In return- 
ing from our evil ways, it is-fortunate for 
us all that the wife of our President should 
show us the road to a thorough and health- 
ful reform. Let us follow her example. 
The wife of President McMahon, of 
France, Isee by late reports, in order to 
relieve the distresses of the poor weavers 
of Lyons, ordered some new silk dresses 
made for her own use, of a very costly 
pattern, in the hope of stimulating other 
ladies to follow her extravagant example. 
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of President McMahon, and we shall. see 
which produces the better effect. 

With such an entovfaging example of 
domestic purity and sobriety in the White 
House at Washington, does it mot appear 
all the more monstrous and demoralizing 
to have such a nest of unclean birds under 


as that of the Mormon prophet’s household 
jin Utah? It is incredible and: yet,.unde- 
niable’ that we have -per such an 
anomaly in modern civilization as Mor- 
monism to grow up undef the very «gis of 
our Government and to fasten the roots of 
its deadly influence in the center of our 
territory. Has not the time come for 
Uncle Samuel to hew this monster Agag in 
pieces before the Lord in Salt Lake? Let 
us not forget that the Lord rent the King- 
dom of Israel from Saul, and gave it to his 
better neighbor, for hesitating to deal out 
vengeance upon the king of the Amalekites. 
But the Mormons are worse even than the 
Amalekites, They are altogether evil, and 
they must be extirpated. A lesser Agag 
than Brigham Young has just been slain in 
the Mountain Meadows, the scene of his 
fearful atrocities, where he made women 
childless and children orphans. But the 
chief of the Amalekites remains secure in 
the corruptions of his idolatrous followers, 
and we must remember that it is as true 
now as it was in thetime of Saul, that to 
obey is better than sacrifice and to hearken 
than the fat of rams. Let us, therefore, be 
patient and forget not that vengeance’ be- 
longeth to the Lord. He will repay. In 
the meantime, we must obey the law, 
and our law is so broad in its benevo- 
lence that it extends protection to 
all creeds, to all complexions, and 
to all races. We*cannot legally attack 
the infatuated disciples of Brigham Young 
on the score of their so-called religion, for 
that they have a chartered privilege to en- 
joy. They may worship as they choose. 
Lament as we may their delusions, we can- 
not subject them to any legalized restraint. 
But they must not in their habits violate 
our laws; and if they doso they must be 
held to the consequences of their trans- 
gressions. They may not be persecuted 
for their religious beliefs, but they must be 
prosecuted for their abominable immorali- 
ties. In what manner the Mormons shall 
be extripated it is not for me to say; but it 
must be done in some way by our Govern- 
ment. We have the forces at our command, 
and, having abolished slavery, our next duty 
is to abolish the system planted by Joe 
Smith in the wilderness, or in time it will 
abolish us and the institutions of which we 
now make our boast. 


So I see by the papers that your great 
municipal rogue, Tweed, is about to be set 
free; that he has surrendered all that is 
left to him of the vast sums he stole from 
the people; and that he professes to be 
broken in health and low in spirit, as I 
should think he would be. Tweed never 
came to Brewsterville, that Iam aware of; 
but I once had a glimpse of his diamonds— 
a large number of them, atleast. I stopped 
once at a hotel at a famous watering-place in 
the Empire Stute; and in the evening I be- 
beld an apparition of splendor such as I had 
never before gazed upon. While sitting in 
the parlor of the hotel, a lady, stout and 
stately, wearing a black velvet robe with a 
long sweeping train, entered the apart- 
ment and took a seat upon a sofa, with a 
young lady dressed in white satin on each 
side of her. She was so richly decorated 
with diamonds on her fingers, her neck, her 
breast, and her wrists that I could not help 
thinking Queen Sheba would have been 
abashed in her presence. She reminded 
me by her glitter'of the central chandelier 
in the meeting-bouse in Brewsterville. I 
asked a gentleman near me who the lady 
was, and he replied that he had no personal 
acquaintance with her; but that he helped 
pay for her diamonds, notwithstanding. ‘‘Is 
that so?” [said. ‘‘ Yes, itis so,” he replied, 
‘actually. She is the wife of Bill Tweed, 
and I own a house on Fifth Avenue. You 
understand how it is?” 


* April 12, 1877.3: 








| my own part, I have never since seen the 
name of a in print without the vision 
of that richly-dight lady, in her sparklin 
évidences of ring robberies, os a 
me. Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
b,I have no doubt, poor woman, that 
“had entire confidence in her right to 
wear them, and that her husband was a 
right smart politician, who earned his wealth 
by his public services. 
Yours truly, . 
’ \ \ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
: of Brewsterville, Mass, 
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THE CONCEALMENT OF CRIME. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








CRIMEs, except when perpetrated in the 
heat of violent and unreasoning passion, 
that makes one alike thoughtless and reck- 
less of consequences, are conceived and 
then committed with the expectation and 
purpose of successful concealment. The 
deliberate criminal supposes that he will be 
able to keep his counsel to himself as the 
unrevealed secret of hisown bosom. Noth- 
ing can well be more foreign to his design, 
when planning or committing acrime, than 
that he should involuntarily become the 
prosecutor of himself and supply the means 
of his own detection. He bas the opportu- 
nity of selecting the circumstances, the 
time when, the place where, and the mode 
in which, unwatched and: unsuspected by 
others, he shall do the deed upon which he 
has set his heart; and, with all these advan- 
tages in his favor, he assumes himself to be 
so much the master of the occasion that ex- 
posure and punishment, though possible, 
are, nevertheless, highly improbable. He 
has sosurrounded himself with the protective 
contrivances of bis own ingenuity that he is in 
no special peril. He can outwit society 
and outwit Providence. 

Such is undoubtedly the state of mind at- 
tending the preparation for and the actual 
commission of deliberate crime. It is, 
however, a general fact, not duly consid- 
eredjat the moment, that these seemingly 
well-arranged plans prove a failure. The 
frequency with which crimes are detected 
and punished shows the presence and oper- 
ation of a moral law that no ingenuity can 
evade and no artful disguise always cheat. 
While it is true that some criminals elude 
the utmost vigilance of pursuit; yet the 
tracks of a majority of them are successful- 
ly traced. They leave evidences of their 
guilt in the very plans by which they seek 
to conceal it. Tbe nature and form of 
these plans often make them their own 
avengers. There is a disruptive or, rather, 
explosive power in guilt which compels it 
to unveil its own secrets. An eminent 
writer on criminal jurisprudence forcibly 
says: ‘‘There is, in almost every kind of 
crime, a swelling of the upper soil, which 
shows the subterranean road which the 
criminal traveled.” Notwithstanding all 
his caution and care, he Jeaves bebind him 
indications and footprints, unthought of 
by himself, unseen in their future relations: 
which in the first instance point toward 
him the finger of suspicion, and may after- 
ward weave around him a web of. circum- 
stances that will supply the positive mate- 
rials of his conviction. Society is on the 
alert to hunt him down and eager to note 
every sign and every fact tbat may serve to 
connect him with the crime of which he is 
conscious. It is exceedingly difficult for 
him to guard the whole coast-line of his 
personal history against the invasion and 
scrutiny of human eyes; and even the ef- 
forts made to guard it, while leaving a 
great many points undefended, may be the 
most direct means of exposure. They may 
stand out as the most conclusive memorials 
of guilt. 

Such memorials lie along the entire track 
of the criminal’s history from the inception 


actual commission of the crime; and then 
they equally attend him-in the incidents 








and formation of the plan down to the 


and conduct by which he is subsequently 
marked, His task is that of appearing in 
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a feigned character—of seeming to be what 
he is not; of speaking and acting as if he 
were innocent, when burdened with the 
consciousness and fears of guilt; and that, 
too, not for an hour or two, like the actor 
upon the stage, but, it may be, for weeks 
and months, and possibly for years, This 


But the poor of a country are never ben- 
efited by the wasteful follies of the rich 
It is by sobriety and virtue that the poor, 
as well as the rich, can be most effectively 
helped. The wife of President Hayes takes 
a course exactly opposite to that of the wife 


‘Perfectly well,” I said. And now Bill 
Tweed in“his prison doubtless thinks it. 
would have been better not to dress his 
wife in diamonds; and the poor woman 
must have long since felt that it would 
have been better not to wearthem. Fo 


Lapy (to servant, who has given notice three 
days after her arrival): “But if you don’t 
mean to stay why did you take the place?” 

. Servant: ‘‘ Well’m, when I see you at the reg- 
istry office, you looked sotired and faggedI 
took your situation out of charity like.” 
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he must do under the observation of socie- 
ty and with the constant fear that the eye 
of suspicion will fall upon him. To keep 
up the appearance of innocence; to arrange 
all the circumstances so that they will be 
both coherent and harmonious with this 
supposition; to anticipate the impression 
and future bearings of everything he says 
or does, or omits to say or do; todo neither 
too much nor too little; to do everything at 
the right time, in the right place, and in 
the right way; to conceal all the signs of con- 
scious guilt that spontaneously come forth in 
one’s manner; to do all this with such 
adroitness as to be perfectly natural and 
successful in wearing the guise of inno- 
cence; while thus acting, to commit no 
error and make no fatal mis-step at a single 
point—all this demands a self-composure, a 
coolness, a practical insight into human 
nature and a sagacious prescience seldom 
found in even the most wary and skilled 
experts in the arts of crime. Some little 
thing, some unguarded moment, some un- 
fortunate word, even silence where speech 
is natural, may let out the whole secret and 
dash the entire plan to the ground. 


Everything that one does to conceal his 
guilt may prove a failure simply because 
he omitted to do some one other thing. 
Dr. Webster, the murderer of Dr. Park- 
man, of Boston, sought to destroy the body 
of his victim by cutting it into pieces and 
burning up portions of it. But for one 
omission he would have obliterated all 
evidences of identity. Unfortunately for 
his plan, he did not know that Dr. Park- 
man had in his mouth a set of false teeth, 
and that a dentist in Boston had an exact 
mold of them. He might have destroyed 
these teeth—nothing was easier and noth- 
ing more perfectly within his power; and 
if he had destroyed them it would have 
been impossible to identify the remains of 
the body found with that of Dr. Parkman. 
He did not foresee that the dentist on the 
witness-stand would confront him with the 
mold, and swear positively that the teeth 
found were those which he had made for 
the murdered man. What a fool he was that 
he did not make his plan sure by destroying 
the teeth! He could have done so very 
easily, if he had not been a fool; yet it so 
happened that he was justsuchafool. And 
he is not by any means the first or the last 
fool of this kind. The world has had a 
great many such fools. They are very 
common in the annals of crime. 

It is a tremendous task which one under- 
takes to perform when, carrying in his 
bosom the terrible weight of conscious 
guilt, he seeks to walk erect in human 
society as an innocent man, to arouse no 
suspicion and leave on his path no proof 
of the crime that awakens his fears. The 
chances are strongly against him. There is 
a psychological law within him and an 
order of events without him, both of which 
may in the end make him the confessor of 
hisown deed. Daniel Webster, in his speech 
at the trial of the murderers of Joseph 
White, of Salem, Mass., used the following 
words, not more distinguished for their 
eloquence than their truth: 


‘‘The guilty soul cannot keep its own 
secret. It is false to itself; or, rather, it 
feels an irresistible impulse to be true to it- 
self. It labors under its guilty possession 
and knows not what to do with it. The 
human heart was not made for the resi- 
dence of such an inhabitant. It finds it- 
self preyed on by a torment which it 
dares not acknowledge to God or man. 
A vulture is devouring it, and it can ask no 
sympathy or assistance either from Heaven 
orearth. The secret which the murderer 
possesses soon comes to possess him; and, 
like the evil spirits of which we read, it 
overcomes him and leads him whitherso- 
ever it will. He feelsit beating at his heart, 
rising to his throat, and demanding dis- 
closure. He thinks the whole veil sees 
it in his face, reads it in his eyes, and 
almost hears its workings in the very 
silence of his thoughts. It has become his 
master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks 
down his courage, it conquers his prudence. 
When suspicions from without begin to 
embarrass him and the net of circum 
stances to entangle him the fatal secret 
re with greater violence to break 
orth. 


This picture is not more fearfully drawn 
than fearfully true. Heaven has ordained 
that those who break the law of Heaven by 
committing crimes against human society 
should find themselves pursued by the. 
minsters of justice, both within and with- 


THE 


out. Their fears make them imprudent. 
‘A guilty conscience compels them to be un- 
natural. Their very caution often kindles 
discovery into a blaze. They direct atten- 
tion to themselves in the very effort to 
elude it. Their feeble and unwitting 
whispers of truth are thunder-notes in the 
hearing of others, And thus it comes to 
pass, sooner or later, that crimes, especially 
those of the higher grade, are in the majori- 
ty of cases traced home to their authors. 

There is, indeed, a law of God stamped 
on the very nature of man that with great 
uniformity and certainty works in the 
direction of exposure, conviction, and pun- 
ishment. This law, while acting as a self- 
revealing power in the bosom of guilt, is a 
living and earnest instinct, pervading so- 
ciety and arming it as a great police or- 
ganism for the punishment of crime. God 
thus conducts a moral government over the 
world through the agencies that are incor- 
porated into its very structure. A terrible 
mistake he commits who breaks the laws of 
God or man with the expectation of escap- 
ing punishment. An adverse probability, 
even in this world, to say nothing of the 
next, hangs a dark and wrathful cloud over 
his path. 

A PAPER CITY.* 


BY D. R, LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XXI. 








PLAYING AT LOVE. 





Novettsts have wasted very pretty lan- 
guage and much imagination describing 
the thoughts and occupations of a young 
girl alone, the picture in all instances com- 
ing as near the reality as if composed by a 
semi-celestial visitor from the other side 
of the moon, or as a Japanese col- 
lege student might guess at it fora Tokio 
newspaper. But who has ever thought the 
imaginations of an ardent, clear-hearted 
young fellow, alone in office or chamber, 
worth recording, though in a hundred cases 
or so out of a hundred and one they sre 
far better worth it than the gelatin- 
movement which passes for thought in 
the brain of an unfledged girl. 

The last heavy-footed client had sham- 
bled out of the office, and the young 
lawyer leaned back with a delicious feeling 
of well-earned leisure, He put up his papers, 
docketed this abstract of title and that 
mortgage, scribbled off two or three letters 
and shut and locked his desk like a man 
who knows he turns all troubles under key 
and leaves them there. His thoughts, like 
honey-bees, always roving after what was 
sweetest, flew back to the warm, dark face 
and lighted smile that they had come to 
know only too well. The vision seized him 
so vividly that he sat down, hat in hand, a 
moment again to enjoy the picture of the 
crimson that grew in cheek and throat with 
her changing feelings; the fresh, frank 
smile that seemed to seek his own, uncon- 
sciously as a child’s; the quiet, the 
happiness that stole over her face as he 
came and sat near, and looked at and talked 
at her. For he had made excuses to find 
himself at the Burt’s as often as his audac- 
ity dared, within the last two weeks, and 
fortune and a close watch of the Burt prem- 
ises had so far befriended him that he was 
able to be on the sidewalk lighting his 
cigar whenever Emeline ventured out for 
her evening walk in thefresh air. Oa such 
occasions he had been going her way by 
accident, and strolled along in the friendly 
shade of -the catalpas that lined favored 
streets of the village, lounging by her side, 
without permission or excuse, till he bid 
her good-night at the door of the acquaint- 
ance where she made her evening call. He 
had been smoking in the moonlight near 
the post-office, where she must cross on her 
way home, and had caught up with her 
two or three blocks further on, as if on his 
natural way home. But, once at her side, 
he had fallen into a very slow walk, and even 
ventured to propose that they should, to 
vary their way, stroll round a block or two 
further, while he finished telling her some 
college adventure, that sounded thrillingly 
interesting to her unused ears. How lovely 
pale her face looked in the moon-rays 
between the boughs; tired, but absorbed in 


what he was telling. Then he noticed 
she was tired, and modestly suggested that 
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they should not go in, to spoil the story; 
and they two had taken leave to sit down 
on the steps of John Keeler’s un- 
finished house, and talked slowly and 
dreamily in the moonlight, he caring most 
to look at her, as every motion or turn 
showed fine and delightful. She had not 
said much, her part being to listen with 
pleased attention, while he searched his 
memory for what would please this un- 
taught, but nicetaste. How keen her little 
sayings, and how sweet her low voice had 
been, and her delicious laughter. He would 
give all his books to hear that laugh again, 
and with that he started up, resolved to 
compass seeing her at the Burt’s by some 
means that very night. 

When the only moments that separate a 
young man from the fair one in whom his 
interest centers are those of the tea-hour, he 
can make those moments very short. Scant 
justice was done the baked pigeons and fight 
muffins and blackberry jam which fur- 
pished forth the home table; and his an- 
swers to his mother, though sweet and 
courteous, were brief. When he vanished 
precipitately, in fresh array, out of the front 
door, that acute parent put two and two to- 
gether in this way: 

‘‘He goes out right after supper, and 
comes back after twelve; but he is not dis- 
sipating. He must be after another girl.” 
And the affectionate mother heaved a sigh 
of content. There are things which some 
women dread worse than daughters-in-law, 
possible or probable, for their sons. I think 
Mrs. Gardiner even loved her son so much 
that she would have seen him actually 
married to the plainest girl in New Canton 
rather than have him return to his evil 
courses—a feeling which all high-minded 
mothers will properly repudiate. 

James was wily enough to make sure of his 
welcome at the Burt’s, as well as to insure 
their winking at any philandering in which 
he might indulge with Emeline. To this 
end had he not made interest with old Goss, 
a client out in the country, for some celery 
roots which he was now conveying to Mr. 
Burt’s garden, together with a brace or two 
of pigeons for the female Burt, who, on the 
ground of being an invalid, with delicate 
powers of digestion, was accordingly sup- 
plied by devoted neighbors with victual 
of a rich and_ savory sort, like 
mince-pie, black cake, mango pickles: 
head-cheese, aud doughnuts enough to 
suffice for the maintenance of an ordinary 
workingman? James had made a pleasant 
little programme for. the evening, to be 
brought about somehow by his unequaled 
powers of management. The first steps 
were not clear in his mind; but it was to 
end with a stroll down the mill-road, and 
a good-bye after midnight. A mo- 
ment more, he said to himself, as he 
paced the road between the two houses, 
and he should be in that sunny, welcome 
presence, and those large, eloquent eyes 
would meet his in that innocent, happy 
look that was so spicy, arch, and kind, and 
that sent sharp, delightful thrills over 
him at the thought. 

An unwonted quiet struck him as he 
came up to the Burt piazza, for no open 
window, no form bent over its sewing on 
the sunny porch, no flutter of a light dress 
about the grass-plot in the back yard gave 
promise of what he came toseek. He hoped 
she was no! too busy to see shim, as he 
rang the bell. 

Mrs. Burt was in the sitting-room, which 
was tightly closed, and the shades down, to 
keep out the flies. Mr. Burt was not vis- 
ible, and his wife said he had gone down- 
town. Tnose heavy steps in dining-room 
and hall were not Emeline’s, and as mo- 
ments wore on without sign of her James 
began to fear he had got intoa scrape. To 
sit in a stuffy room and be civil to a puny 
woman, with no mitigating circumstances, 
was beyond his philanthropy. He ven- 
tured to ask for Emeline, and received 
the curt answer that she was away. 

‘‘She took it into her head,” grumbled 
the amiable Mrs. Burt, ‘‘that she wanted a 
vacation, and she left the day before yester- 
day.” 

Then she’s gone home, I suppose,” 
hazarded James. 

‘‘T don’t know where she keeps herself, 
I’m sure,” responded Mrs. Burt, with that 
supreme contempt with which the country 





holds herself above taking an interest in a 
hired girl, James could not resist the im- 
pulse to stick a pin into her. 

**You must be at a loss without her,” he 
said, in his suavest accents. ‘‘Of course, 
Mrs. Burt, your age and health put you out 
of the question; but, that aside, I quite agree 
with the lady I heard saying Miss Butter- 
field was-by far the most agreeable woman 
for an hour’s company she had ever met,” 
Saying it with an air of the sublimest un 
consciousness how far he was putting Mrs. 
Burt out of the pale of possible interest. 
James would hardly: have believed it 
possible, as he trod the walk slowly back, 
that failure to meet any woman could have 
caused him such utter heart-sinking as he 
felt at not finding Emeline. That sweet, 
gracious presence had grown in such short 
time to be so much of a necessity to him 
that he rebelled against the idea of a day 
without seeing her. He fought and chafed 
against the bar put before his wishes. Did 
that stupid, ugly old woman think she was 
going to hinder him from seeing Emeline, 
when he was aching for the light of her 
sweet face. How did Burt ever live tied to 
that chilly, self-satisfied, putty-hearted 
creature fora wife? ~, 

He thought Burt showed callous taste in 
not falling in love with Emeline himself. 

He was going straight to Emeline, let her 
be where she was. What was the use of 
being the son of a rich man, and the first 
man in the county, if a fellow couldn’t 
take liberties enough to do a perfectly un- 
blamable thing, if he wanted to, without 
asking leave of New Canton gossips? He 
did not know in the least where Emeline 
was; but he would not ask Mrs. Burt. He 
was too proud to betray his interest in the 
girl so far; but he would show that old 
woman that her help and her hinder- 
ance came to pretty much the same thing 
with him. Where had Emeline gone? 
Why had she left without giving him some 
hint that their pleasant acquaintance was 
to close? Close? He would see about that, 
spite of Mother Burt and all her kindness. 
But, like the strongest man when met by 
feminine wiles, he felt bewildered and help- 
less. He only knew Emeline was gone, 
and had left him noclew to find her. There 
were some less than five and twenty town- 
sbips in the county, and he was equally at 
a loss to tell which particular one might be 
holding her at the present moment. He 
thought of going down and asking Miss 
Jane Ashton, the dressmaker, pretending 
that his mother wanted to find the girl; 
but he rejected the idea, for he could not 
bear to think of deceit and Emeline at the 
same time. Then the clew struck him, and 
he almest threw bis hat up, in his joy. To 
ride after her and force chance to re- 
veal her whereabouts was the only thing 
his fever of impatience could endure. He 
had a horse, thank fortune, and could he 
spend the evening better than by going 
out to her home, to get some word of her? 
He must do it, or he felt that he could not 
sleep that night. 

Imagine in five minutes threafter an im- 
peteous young fellow dashing round the 
back way into his own father’s stables, 
harnessing and leading out his own horse 
in an incredibly short time, and driving out 
of town in a flash of glorifted dust and 
wagon-spokes. 

ige, his dark Morgan, had never 
traveled the mill-road at such a gait before, 
and his owner never felt more kindly to 
him than when he drove up-hill and 
down to the gate of the Butterfield farm in 
seven minutes. James slung himself out 
of the wagon and to the door, it seemed to 
him with one motion. 

The dash through the fresh air had cooled 
and steadied his nerves, and he walked 
up to the low door of the Butterfield house 
with the air of a gentleman on business. 
Butter—that was the errand he made for 
himself, Mrs. Gardiner wanted to engage her 
summer supply, and, knowing of the excel- 
lence of Mrs. Butterfield’s dairy, he had 
been sent there to find what was wanted. 

While saying this, his eyes were taking in 
eagerly every object that might give him 
some Clue to the presence of Emeline. He 
could hardly keep from some ques- 
tion about her, Was.that a little 
black jacket lying on the lounge? He had 
seen her wear it, he could have said, a thou- 





mistress gives a visitor to understand she 


sand times; and the fresh ruffle, scarcely 
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bent, showed that it had been lately worn. 
She was there, then. He had found her, 
and his pulse grew glad and still in a mo- 
ment. He was a self-possessed and gra- 
cious young gentleman again, ready to 
take the seat offered him, under the vine- 
shaded window, and listen to the quiet, not 
uninteresting discourse of an old woman 
who had lived all her life in the country. 
The extreme neatness and comfortable sort 
of poverty of the lowly home appealed to 
him. It seemed, for the instant, hard that 
he should have had things all his life so 
much better; and here was Emeline, his 
bright twin-sister, his friend whom he 
loved, whom he cared for as if she were a 
true and gentle-hearted man friend who, 
with her woman’s taste and delight in pretty 
things, had to be content with such a home 
as this. It was but an instant’s thought, 
for the homely room, with its delicate 
order and simple comfort, would have won 
upon more exacting senses than his own. 
The sweet wind was as much at home in that 
room as among the mignonette and French 
clover and heart’s ease in the flower-bord- 
ers; a faint; wholesome odor of new bread 
just drawn from the oven being the only 
sign of housekeeping to be perceived about 
the house. The neat lounge, with its big 
ruffled pillows, scented with sweet clover, 
that Emeline loved to strew in her cushions, 
invited the young fellow, heated and dusty 
with his ride, to linger and make much con- 
versation, of an agreeable sort, with Han- 
nah Butterfield, while he sat there taking 
in every trace of Emeline which he 
could find about. The work-basket, with 
its white spools marked with her initials in 
pencil, he had seen always with her at Mrs, 
Burt’s; and, was not that her dress of pink 
and gray gingham, with pretty flounces, 
lying half-finished across a chair? Would 
she come in while he was there; or would 
things go awry, and would he have to go 
home again without seeing her? To make 
time, he asked for a glass of water, and 
took the pail from old Hannah, as she was 
starting for the spring, too much of a gen- 
tleman to let a woman wait on him, €es- 
pecially if she was old and homely and 
unused to attention. 

He was all eyes as he took the way to the 
spring, which flowed a few rods from the 
house; but not a sign of Emeline did he 
find in garden, orchard, or lane. A 
turn past a row of gooseberry bushes took 
him along the grassy strip at the foot of the 
orchard, where the bank sloped a yard or 
two to the brink of the water and the 
wild fruit-trees screened it effectually from 
prying eyes. Why wasn’t Emeline there, 
in this nook, of all others the place to meet 
him? He stooped to fill the pail, with a 
feeling of vexation, when far-off bursts of 
laughter, as if all the witches of the wood 
had gone mad with fun, faintly caught his 
ear Through the orchard he saw Emeline 
coming, with her little brother, their hands 
full of wood-spoils and water-cresses, 

A low, clear whistle made her look round 
in surprise, that was delightful to the 
eyes so keenly watching her. It was 
evident from her face she knew whose sig- 
nal it was instantly, and the recognition 
was quick and complete enough to be very 
sweet flattery to the young man. 

** You did not expect to see me?” he said, 
as she descried him and came slowly for- 
ward. 

Her hesitation might have been taken for 
want of pleasure at seeing him; but she 
was only embarrassed at seeing him in so 
poor a home. It vanished as_ she 
looked into his face, and met the kind, 
eager look she read there. He was her 
friend of all the world, eager and glad be- 
yond words to see her just as she was, face 
to face. He took her hand and drew her 
toward him, recollecting himself just in 
time to prevent him from kissing her, as it 
seemed the only natural way for him to 
greet any one he was so glad to find. His 
eyes kissed her, and there was a little in- 
voluntary motion that betrayed him. Her 
eyelids fell with the quick interpretation 
Nature gave her of this unspeakably 
slight and tender sign. But she must look 
unconcerned, and meet his glance with one 
which did not tell too much in return. 

‘**How shall I keep from kissing her, she 
is so beautiful?” he was thinking, as he 
held her hand an instant. 

*‘Isit possible? Does he think so much 


of me?’* was her thought, the same mo- 
ment. But this is not what he was saying 
or she was answering. 

“‘How could you go away, and not let 
me know where you were?” he asked, with 
reproachful tenderness. 

‘*How could I know you would care?” 
she answered, simply. 

‘‘Care? As if I could help caring,” he 
said, gently, looking into her eyes all the 
while, asif she were a child he was petting. 
“Oh! if you knew how glad I am to find 
you again!” 

“*Did you have any trouble?” she asked, 
innocently. ‘ Didn’t Mrs. Burt tell you I 
was at home?” 

‘‘Mrs. Burt told me she didn’t know 
where you were; for which I suspect she 
ought to be churched, for telling a story. 
Have you left her?’ 

“Mrs. Burt knew I was coming home a 
fortnight, to do some sewing,” said Eme- 
line, with a little natural indignation. 
‘She probably didn’t know whether I was 
in the south field or the back room the pre- 
cise minute you spoke to her. But won’t 
you come in the house?” she asked, mind- 
ful of decorum. 

**Can’t we as well stay out here?” he 
pleaded—‘‘ the air is so good, after being in 
the office all day, and I have so much to 
say to you. It’s so long since we have been 
together. Would it cross anybody’s ideas 
if you sit down on this little bench. Here 
is where you stole off to read your first nov- 
el, ‘ The Pirate,’ wasn’t it, you told me?” 

“Did 1? I didn’t know I ever told any 
one that. You make me tell youa good 
many foolish little things.” 

‘That only shows I’m a safe person to 
trust, when confidence comes of itself. 
I don’t think anything you could 
say would be foolish. It wouldn’t be to 
me, you may be certain. How delightful 
this is to find you here, in that sunshine 
and this cool, grassy place! It is heaven- 
ly!” 

She was sitting on the little board seat 
fitted into the bank, inthe shade of a wild 
cherry tree; and James had found a place 
on the grass at her feet, where he could lie 
looking up into her face. There was a 
clear, warm bloom in the air, promise of a 
most beautiful day on the morrow. The 
little nook was lovely with deep, fresh 
grasses and enameling of fern and lichen 
and late spring flowers. A wild rose set its 
burning cup in the hedge anda pale primrose 
had already lighted its evening flathe. 
Through the silence and sweetness the clear 
water flowed, and the afternoon lights and 
freshness seemed Paradise come again. 

He took in the delight, and turned to her 
with a sigh of content. ‘‘ How I have 
missed you!” 

‘IT shouldn’t think you need to miss 
any one,” she said. “‘I wish I knew a 
quarter as many people as you do.” 

‘*T wish you might not, for you’d have to 
find out how little most of them are worth 
knowing. ‘‘ Emeline”—calling her by her 
name for the first time, unconsciously, till 
he saw the blood dyed her cheeks at the 
freedom, and liked her for the sight—‘‘I 
ought to have asked you (oughtn’t I?) first. 
But I couldn’t help it. We understand 
each other so well I can’t feel as if there 
ought to be any form between us. I’ve 
said it. Why should I ever call you any- 
thing else but Emeline, now? Need I?” 
he pleaded, softly. Her look gave him 
assent, and he went on. 

“‘T was going to ask if you knew why I 
followed you out here, on the chance of 
finding you at home. It was because I 
couldn’t find another single creature in that 
town worth changing a word with. You 
are the only one who understands me. We 
like the same books, and the same things, 
and—no, we don’t like the same people; but 
we dislike them together, and that’s more 
of a bond than the other. 

‘Changing words!” she was led to say, 
in pure bluntness. ‘‘ Why, I don’t say one 
word to your twenty.” 

*‘T know it,” he went on. ‘‘ You’re not 
a great talker, Emeline (how pleasant it is 
to be allowed to say your name, and I’m 

glad it’ssuch a pretty one!); but your eyes 
say it all for you, and I always feel an- 
swered when I look into them. Emeline, 
you understand me now, better than anybody 
in the world,” he pronounced, with the air 





of a young man who thinks he pays a wo- 





man the highest compliment in the world 
in understanding his shallow and immature 
self. 

Emeline’s mind was clear enough not to 
help seeing this; but nothing comes easier 
to a woman than to make excuses for the 
man she has a kindness for. 

“You pay New Canton people a great 
compliment in coming out so far to talk 
with me.” 

‘Possibly I don’t like the New Canton 
people.” , 

‘‘ Surely, out of so many, you might find 
some to amuse you. Are there no young 
ladies there?” 

‘** None for me.” 

She looked at him demurely. ‘‘I didn’t 
know they had all gone out of town this 
season of a sudden.” 

‘There was one there I used to like and 
have good times with. She loved what I 
loved and had the same dislikes I had. 
She was a good girl and I felt better when 
I had been with her. After the men I was 
compelled to associate with, an evening 
with her was like an excursion to another 
country.” 

““Why didn’t you stay with her?” de- 
murely. 

‘*Bless you! I meant to; but she ran 
away, without letting me know where she 
had gone, and a pretty ride I had to find 
her. She bid fair to become the light of 
my eyes, and she had to cut short all our 
delightful walks and talks as unconcerned- 
ly as if they were of no account to her. 
She might have some care for my feelings. 
Don’t you think so?” 

**T never heard of a woman’s acting so,” 
Emeline declared, with deepest mock serious- 
ness. ‘‘Probably she wasn’t worth minding.” 

“Oh! but you don’t know her, or you 
wouldn’t say so. She was the brightest, 
the wittiest, the prettiest girl I think I ever 
knew. And when I found she was gone, 
then the town was empty. When you have 
but one friend in the world, Emeline, it 
goes hard to lose that one.” 

She believed him, she said, with sincere 
concern. She had never had a friend to 
call her own; but she could imagine it 
might be hard to lose one, if he was sure 
he had found it. 

‘‘Then what do you act so for?” he de- 
manded, suddenly. 

‘** You don’t mean me? You're talking 
of some other girl.” 

“‘T never think of any other girl but you. 
I don’t believe I’m decently civil to any 
other one. You’re prettier than any of the 
girls in town, though that’s a poor compli- 
ment. You have something to say for 
yourself and can give a man a word that he 
likes to hear, instead of drawling, ‘Mr. 
Gardiner, do you intend to attend the mite 
society next week?’ or, ‘Mr. Gardiner, do 
you think the new novel will be a success?’ 
Their only conversation is asking questions, 
as if a fellow was bound to carry round in- 
formation to supply their emptiness, I 
don’t really care much for any girl but you 
Emeline, to be candid. You're frank and 
kind, and you inspire me and help me to 
forget.” 

The last words came out unconsciously, 
with a half sigh, that moved his hearer’s 
heart more than any praises of herself could 
have done. Indeed, flattery was so novel 
that she heard it with a certain pain, as 
something not quite worthy for her to hear 
or the other tosay. She found things in 
the world to interest her more than herself, 

“‘T suppose it would look very strange 
my coming out here after you,” he said, 
pursuing his own thoughts; ‘‘ but a sweet, 
clear-headed girl, Iknew, would understand 
just the lonely feeling that made me rush 
after you when I found you had deserted 
me. The fact is, Emeline, I’ve had some 
very sad times lately; and if being with you 
helps me to be steady and forget trouble, 
why shouldn’t I? I haven’t anybody’s 
leave to ask but yours; have I? You are 
not going to tell me I mustn’t see you, and 
walk and talk with you, when the world is 
so full of things we might enjoy together? 
If I should come up this way, and find you 
sitting out of doors to sew (I suppose you 
do sew out of doors, don’t you?), and if I 
should happen to have a book in my pocket, 
why couldn’t’I sit out with you, in this 
pretty place, and read and talk to you. I 
don’t suppose, of course, you would like it» 





as well as I should; but you might for my 





good What are you looking so shocked 
for, Emeline? You couldn’t be more so if 
T had been telling a licg” 

The fact was that to her unsophisticated 
ears his little affectation of doubt sounded 
just as if he had been telling one; and her 
face, like water, betrayed her feelings. 
But it was only a moment, for was he not 
offering her the best gift that had ever come 
her way—his young, frank, honorable affec- 
tion and company. She did not mistake 
one word he had been saying to her. Im- 
plicitly she took his word at its face value, 
and did not count friendship for love, or 
even know that the leaves in her hand 
might turn to gold by the magic of daily 
nearness and woman’s power. It was 
good to be sought and prized, ever so calm- 
ly; and she heard, and gave all her loyalty 
in return. 

“‘T wish I had a sister like you, Eme- 
line,” the tender voice was saying. ‘‘IfI 
had one,I should want her to be like you, 
so steady and wise and kind. Only you 
are a thought too cool to suit me quite. But 
I suppose you could love, if the right man 
camealong. Couldn’t you?” The full, dark 
eyes, lifted to his suddenly, told of 
a depth that would surprise him, if he 
dad read it right. ‘‘ Yes, you'll do. It’s 
settled, then. You are to be my pet friend, 
and I’m to be your next best friend; and I 
want you to arrange so that I can see a 
good deal of you, and that pretty silky hair 
of yours. I’m going to ask something of 
you some day, when you come to know me 
right well; but I won’t now. I did think of 
you enough to bring you a novel.” The 
truth was it had been lying under the seat 
in the wagon since his last drive, and it 
struck him at the moment that it might be 
a welcome thing for Emeline, out in the 
woods, 

‘*Mind, it won’t be all fair sailing with 
me,” he added, in his whimsical way. 
““You will have to keep me steady, and I 
get the blues horribly sometimes; and I 
shall ask you to take an interest in cases 
and things that I want to talk about. But 
it won’t be one-sided, for I shall be at your 
beck and call for what you want. Oh! I 
assure you I am ever so much better than 
a woman friend. Icanchoose patterns and 
match shades as well as a young lady; and 
I could do uphair, if we were cast away on 
a desert island. So, you can talk to me 
about your darning and knitting, and I 
will take an interest in trimmings. By the 
way, is that your new gown I saw in the 
house? It looked like your nice taste. 
And you can afford to hear my scandals 
about Driggs and the other lawyers, and 
cheer me up? I shouldn’t wonder if I 
asked you to read my speeches, if I ever 
made them. Don’t you want me to bring 
up some spools or piping-cord, when I come 
again, to show you how useful I can be? 
For I shall come, with your permission 
and your mother’s. Good-night, Emeline. 
It will be a better night for me than it 
would have been without seeing you. Good- 
night. How near the sun is down.” 

The little dell lay in shadow. There 
was no one in sight. She was unspeak- 
ably fairand fresh, and James was no novice 
in lovemaking. He stooped, laid his lips 
reverently, but oh! how fondly on her 
brow, and was gone. 

‘On a desert island!” he said to himself, 
as he gathered up the lines in his wagon, 
‘*T wish we were on one, Emeline.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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HEPATICA. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 





Tuov blossom blue, with laughing eye, 
I cannot tell the reason why 

Thou art so dear, except for joy 

Thou broughtest to me when a boy. 


Ere snows had left the woodland ways 
On sunny morns of April days, 
I found thee smiling, as in glee, 
And peeping through the leaves at me. 


The alder-bushes barely show 
Their golden tassels o’er the snow; 
And pussy-willow’s silky cap 
Proclaims her yet unbroken nap. 


But thou, bright flower, brim full of mirth, 
’ Art here to welcome April’s birth— 

A sign to us that not in vain 

Has been the winter’s snow and rain. 





PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
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THE TRINITY, THE MARTYR’S 
FAITH. 
A LECTURE, 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 





DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
APRIL 2D. 





PRELIMINARY ADDRESS. 


In the city of Edinburgh the American evan- 
gelists who are now in Boston never had a hall 
that would seat over 1,500. They reached the 
Scottish metropolis November 22d, 1873, and 
left it January 21st, 1874. They have now been 
here as long as they were in Edinburgh. It 
will always be incontrovertible that a structure 
which holds from 6,000 to 7,000 people has 
been opened in Boston for religious audiences, 
and that week after week, for two months, on 
every fair day and often twice or thrice a day, 
when an undiluted Christianity has been pro- 
claimed there, this Boston building has been 
filled to copious overflowing. What other cause 
would have filled it as often and as long? This is 
the large question which Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, Chicago and San Francisco will ask. Asa 
help to an interior view of Massachusetts and 
its capital, it is not improper for me to state, 
what the evangelists themselves could not, 
perhaps, with propriety say publicly, that their 
opinion is that in Boston the average result of 
their work has been better than it was in Edia- 
burgh. Both the evangelists have expressed, 
with detailed reasons and emphasis, that opin- 
ion to me, and neither of them has asked me 
to state the opinion publicly. 

Harvard and Yale both strenuously opposed 
George Whitefield, and now both regret their 
opposition. Did you notice that the revered 
president of Boston University was reported as 
having silenced a group of critics at the obso- 
lescent Chestnut-street Club, the other day, by 
an invulnerable endorsement of the general 
character of the religious work now being per- 
formed in this city? This endorsement came 
froma scholar of whom it can be said, as I 
think it cannot be of any other New England 
president of a college, that before he finished 
his yet recent German studies he had written in 
German an elaborate work on religious science, 
abreast of the latest thought. Boston Univers- 
ity, led by this incomparable scholar of the 
freshest and severest German training, is as 
cordial toward the American evangelists as the 
great University of Edinburgh was. When 

Phillips Brooks appears in the Tabernacle the 
culture of Boston and the students of Har- 
vard are there. Of course, Harvard University 
differs from Edinburgh University in its relig- 
ious attitude; and for that fact there are rea- 
sons, prolonged, historic, adequate, but, thank 
God, of waning force! When James VI was 
sixteen years of age, in 1582, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity was founded ; and it was fed from the 
Scottish Universities of St. Andrews and Glas- 
gow, which began their stalwart career before 
America was discovered. University life in 
Scotland had venerableness when Harvard was 
yet in the gristle. It has had alonger time 
than Harvard in which to judge creeds by the 
law of the survival of the fittest. It is wiser, 
therefore; but Harvard one day will be wiser 
under that law. [Much applause. ] 


Are there any points of superiority in this 
religious awakening to that which occurred in 
Boston in the days of Whitefield? It must be 
admitted that there are some points of in- 
feriority ; but are there any of superiority ? We 
are a larger and more heterogeneous com- 
munity now than we were then. Weare fuller 
of commercial activity; our heads are in 
hewspapers and ledgers, and not, as the heads 
and hearts of the early New England fathers 
were, inthe Holy Scriptures. Nevertheless, it 
was a temporarily demoralized community 
which Whitefield and Edwards addressed. A 
practical union of church and state had so 
secularized religious society that it had sunk 
further away from scriptural and scientific 
ideals than the present religious society of 
New England has done. We all hold now 
that the ministry ought to be made up of con- 
verted men, and that no one should become a 
member of the Church unless he can give 
credible evidence of having entered upon a re- 
ligious life. But in Whitefield’s day it was 
necessary for him to insist upon what is now a 
commonplace truth—that conversion should 
precede entrance upon the ministry and church- 
membership. In Edwards’s day many circles of 
the New England population had forgotten the 
necessity of the new birth, or did not believe 
that it is an ascertainable change ; and so there 
was a hush in the revival when Whitefield was 
here—a sense of sin, which ought to exist now, 
but which probably does not for a great variety 
of reasons, not all of them to be classed as 
proofs of the shallowness of the present effort. 
Would that we had such loyalty to the scien- 
tific method as to have an adequate sense of 
our dissonance with the nature of things! It 
Were good for us and for America if we hed in 
Boston to-day just that far-penetrating gaze 
which filled the eyes of New England one bun- 
dred years ago, as Whitefield and Edwards 


turned our fathers’ countenauces toward the 
Unseen Holy! 

In one particular, however, this revival cer- 
tainly surpasses that under Whitefield in this 
city in 1740—namely, in the extent to which 
types have been consecrated to the work of 
sending religious truths abroad through the 
newspaper press. All the leading and all the 
respectable newspapers of Boston have favored 
the revival. [Great applause.] It is well, my 
friends, that you should give encouragement to 
the hardest-worked class in your community— 
the reporters. Not only day and night, but day 
inside of day, and night inside of night, mak- 
ing two hours out of every one, these men are 
obliged to follow with lightning speed the de- 
mands of the press for copy—of what? Of 
the dullest of all things on earth to report, 
sermons. [Laughter and applause.] English, 
German, and French travelers say very sug- 
gestively that the characteristic of American 
newspaper management, as distinguished from 
European, is that we are willing to print ser- 
mons copiously on Monday mornings. No 
doubt it pays to publish such discourses ; but I 
am not one of those who think that the critics 
are right who judge acutely that Mr. Sankey’s 
chief motive in life is to sell a great number of 
his song-books and organs. Neither am I of 
the opinion that all the space the daily news- 
paper press gives to religious truth is the re- 
sult of a whisper from the counting-room. 
Let us be just to the corporations that manage 
our newspapers, and not accuse them of being 
altogether mercenary. No doubt counting- 
rooms are sometimes hung around the necks of 
editors as millstones around the necks of babes 
in the waves ; and it takes a giant like Horace 
Greeley to be at once a reformer and an 
editor. Itis easier for the platform than for 
the press to speak for to-morrow against the 
dissent of to-day. But the best part of our 
press not only mirrors but leads public senti- 
ment, and speaks for to-morrow against the 
rivalry of the poorer part of both platform and 
press, which speak only for to-day. Encour- 
age all speakers for to-morrow. [Applause.] . . 

In the next place, it deserves to be men- 
tioned that religious visitation, from house to 
house, and especially among the perishing and 
degraded, is now going forward in a hopefully 
thorough manner in Boston. Gentlemen, I 
hold in my hands a statement communicated 
to me officially, and I am able to assure you 
that 2,000 persons are now devoting a large part 
of their time in this city to religious visitation 
among the poor. The list of streets and lanes 
given to these workers was made out by Samp- 
son & Davenport, the publishers of the city 
directory. In no other population has there 
been a more effective arrangement for visita- 
tion than here. God be thanked that every 
lane isto be seen, and that superfiuity and 
squalor are to look into each other’s eyes! 
Of 110 evangelical churches in this city nine- 
ty have already signified their intention to co- 
operate in this work. Each pastor of these 
ninety churches has appointed gentlemen to 
oversee the work undertaken by his particular 
church. For instance, on Beacon Hill yonder, 
in the Mount Vernon churcb, where our Amer- 
ican evangelist heard the truth effectively for 
the first time from the lips of the now sainted 
Kirk, men like Nazro and Merriam are ap- 
pointed on this business. Is there any one 
with head or heart shallow enough to sneer at 
such proceedings? You will sneer, then, at 
the best executive talent of Boston. [Ap- 
plause.] There are 70,000 families within the 
limits of Boston, and there have been workers 
appointed to cover 65,000 of these families. In 
Boston I include Charlestown, East Boston, 
South Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, and 
Brighton. We are to look on this work as per- 
formed by picked men and women. There is 
no quarter of this city so degraded by unre- 
portable vice that it is not being visited by wo- 
men, lineal descendants, no doubt, of those 
whom Tacitus says our German forefathers 
honored as recipients of special illumination 
from Heaven. The saloons are being visited, 
and the report now coming in is that the visit- 
ors are kindly received, and you will find 
every now and then a visitor saying: ‘‘ There 
are in my district fifteen cases of interest, or 
persons seriously inquiring how they can get 
rid of vice and enter upon a manly or woman- 
ly life ; and I am to follow these cases up.’ 
Remembér that this work of visitation is in- 
tended not merely for those who are outside of 
the circle of glad loyalty to religious truth ; 
but for those who are nominally inside of that 
cirele and are yet inefficient. Nothing quick- 
ens a man like trying to quicken another. If 
there is one measure in which our American 
evangelist has shown his generalship. more 
effectively than anywhere else, it is in setting 
men to work, and in so setting them to work 
as to set them on fire. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, what are we to say of the 
prayer-meetings among business men, which 
have not yet attained their hight, and yet are 
already visible at a distance? It is my privi- 
lege and joy to be a flying scout in New En- 








gland. One morning last week I woke up to 


the sound of the swollen and impetuous’An- 

droscoggin, and in the course of the day 

passed through Portland 4nd Portsmouth and 

Newburyport and Salem and Boston and 

Worcester and Springfield to Hartford; 

and all along I had.evidence, by conver- 

sation and by looking at the local papers, 

that these business-men’s meetings are 

visible on the Androscoggin and on the 

Connecticut. You have in this Temple a very 

interesting meeting, which was never matched 

for weight in Edinburgh. There are crowded 

prayer-meetings at high noon for men engaged 

in the dry-goods business, for men in the furni- 

ture trade, for men in the market, for men in 

the fish trade, for newspaper men, for all 

classes, indeed, of our throbbing, tumultuous, 

breathless business community. This, if you 

will notice the fact, is Boston. WhenTI stated 

on this platform, a few weeks ago, that you 

would see Boston visited as you had seen other 

cities visited, you did not receive the affirma- 
tion with a smile of incredulity; but the pub- 
lic did. That poor prophecy has been fulfilled, 
and we have a month more for work. [Applause. ] 
If you please, the times are serious, and light 
sneers will do no good now, and ought not to 
be noticed by me except in pity. It was my 
fortune professionally to walk down to a 
church near the Tabernacle yesterday morning, 
to give an Easter discourse. AsI passed up 
the street, I met a deluge, not of rain,such as 
has diminished the audiences in the Taberna- 
cle occasionally—the month of March is a 
great enemy to large assemblies—but a crowd 
of people emerging from I did not at first 
think where, until I remembered that the Tab- 
ernacle service had just closed. They covered 
acres and came on in thousands, like the 
crowds of a gala day. I noticed their faces; 
for the best test of what has been done in a re- 
ligious address, in any assembly, is to study 
the countenances of the audience as it dis- 
perses. If you see a softened, an ennobled, a 
“solar look,” to use one of the phrases of 
Bronson Alcott [turning to Mr. Alcott, who 
sat at the speaker’s right], one may be sure 
that religious truth has done good. I saw the 
solar look yesterday on the street in hundreds 
and thousands of faces. I saw it sometimes in 
the gaze of shop-girls, perhaps. 

Yes; but high culture in Boston does not 
eare much for shop-girls. Well, it is time it 
should. [Great applause.] There is a low- 
bred, loaferish liberalism uttering itself oc- 
casionally in sneers because the poor have the 
Gospel preachedto them. Thatsneer hasbeen 
heard ever since the days of Celsus and the 
games in the old Coliseum, and it has a pecul- 
iarly reptilian ring. [Great applause.] There 
are many kinds of liberalism. Christian 
liberalism I honor; literary and esthetic 
liberalism is to be spoken of with respect, in 
most cases; but below what 1 have called a 
limp and lavender and unscientific liberalism 
there is a low-bred and loaferish liberalism. 
This in Boston has impudence, but no scholar- 
ship; rattles, but no fangs. [Great applause, 
which was twice renewed as Mr. Cook at- 
tempted to proceed.}] Inthe great multitude 
the solar look is the best prophecy that can be 
had for the American future. It is a radiance 
thatis like the rising of the sun toany man who 
is anxious about what is to come in America. 

After noticing that look, and thanking God 
for it, I walked on, and happened to pass a 
lonely Boston corner, where the Paine Hall 
and the Parker Memorial Hall stand near each 
other—“ par nobile fratrum.”” [Laughter.] On 
a bulletin on the Paine Hall, the street in front 
of which looked deserted, I read: ‘* Children’s 
Progressive Lyceum Entertainment this even- 
ing.” ‘*The Origin and Amusements of the 
Orthodox Hell.” ‘‘ Twenty-ninth Anniversary 
of Modern Spiritualism, April 1st.” [Loud 
laughter and applause, long continued.] Pass- 
ing by the Parker Memorial Hall, where, no 
doubt, words of good sense have been uttered 
occasionally [laughter], I found in the window 
this statement: ‘‘To-night a lecture on the 
Arctic regions, with a stereopticon and seventy 
views.”” [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, all over the world, the equiva- 
lent of the scene I saw on that Easter morn 
may be looked upon almost everywhere within 
the whole domain of Christendom. Infidelity 
in Germany is no stronger than it is in Boston. 
Out of the thirty universities of that most 
learned land of the globe only one is called 
rationalistic to-day. 

When the sun stands above Bunker Hill at 
noon it has just set on the Parthenon and is 
rising on the volcanoes of the Sandwich Isles. 
As Easter Day passed about the globe, the 
contrasted scenes which the sun saw here—a 
multitude fed with God’s Word, and a few er- 
ratics striving to solace themselves without 
God—were not unlike the scenes which the re- 
splendent orb looked down upon in the whole 
range of civilization. In 200 languages of the 
world the Scriptures were read yesterday ; ‘in 
200 janguages of the world hymns were lifted 
to the Triune Name yesterday; in 200 lan- 
guages of the world the Gospel was preached 








to the poor yesterday, 


. that theme. 


What is our impecunious skepticism doing 
here? Has it ever printed a book that has 
gone into a second edition? Theodore Parker’s 
works never went into a second edition. I do 
not know of a single infidel book over a hun- 
dred years old that has not been put on the 
upper, neglected shelf by scholars. Boston 
must compare her achievements with those of 
cities outside of America, and take her chances 
under the buffetings of time. Where is there 
in Boston anything in the shape of skepticism 
that will bear the microscope? For one, [ 
solemnly aver that I do not know where, and I 
have nothing else to do but search. Theodore 
Parker is the best skeptic you ever had ; but to 
me he is honey-combed through and through 
with disloyalty to the very nature of things— 
his supreme authority. [Great applause.] It 
was asserted not long ago, in an obscure skep- 
tical newspaper here, that Parker’s works ought 
to be forced intoa second edition by his friends. 
It was admitted there was no demand for a 
second edition ; but it was thought that, if now 
there was an effort made strategetically, one 
might be put upon the market. You have no 
better books than these and there has been no 
marked demand in Boston for these, and the 
attentive portion of the world knows the facts. 
Why am I proclaiming this? Because outside 
of Boston itis often carelessly supposed that 
the facts are the reverse, and that this city is 
represented only bya few people, who, defi- 
cient in religious activity and forgetting the 
law of the survival of the fittest, are distin- 
gished far more by audacity than by scholar- 
ship, and are members of a long line in history 
of which Gallio stood at the head. 

Let me mention, as a fourth prominent trait 
in this revival, the great effort made for tem- 
perance. We have done morein that particu- 
lar than was done in Boston in Whitefield’s 
day; for in his time men were not awake on 
It is a good sign to see the Church 
and secular effort join hands. It isa good sign 
when our American evangelist himself can say, 
as he said yesterday: ‘‘I have been a profess- 
ing Christian twenty-two years, and I have 
been in Boston and other cities for most of 
that time, and. I never saw such a day as this is. 
I stand in wonder and amazement at what is 
being done. It seems as if God were taking 
this work out of our hands. Prayer-meetings 
are springing up in all partsof thecity. If you 
were asked two months ago if these things 
were possible, you would have said: ‘ Yes, if 
God will open the windows of Heaven and do 
them.’”’ 

Let us admit that we could all wish for 
greater blessings. Macaulay said concerning 
literary excellence that we were to measure suc- 
cess not by absolute, but by relative standards. 
Matching his own history against the seventh 
book of Thucydides, he was always humble ; 
but matching his history against current pro- 
ductions, Macaulay felt encouraged. [Laugh- 
ter.] Matching this day in Boston egainst 
some things in Whitefield’s day; matching it 
against the dateless noon of Pentecost ; match- 
ing it against our opportunities, we are humble ; 
we have no reason for elation ; ours is a day of 
small things. But compare what has been 
done here by God’s Word and religious effort 
with all that has been done since Boston was 
founded by the opponents of God’s Word, and 
we are encouraged. [Applause.] 

Our opportunity in the second New England 
is greater than that of our fathers was in the 
first New England. Let us act as the memory 
of our fathers dictates. New England, the 
Mississippi Valley, the Pacific Coast, Scotland, 
England, always know whether or not Boston 
does her duty. A power not of man is in this 
hushed air. Who will lock hands with him 
whom we dare not name and go forward to 
triumph in the cause that cares equally for the 
rich and the poor and for to-day and to-mor- 
row? [Applause.] 

THE LECTURE. 

When the Christian martyr Pionius was 
asked by his judges, ‘‘ What God dost thou 
worship ?” he replied: “I worship him who 
made the heavens and who beautified them 
with stars, and who has enriched the earth with 
flowers and trees.”’ ‘‘ Dost thou mean;’’ asked 
the magistrates, ‘“‘ Him who was crucified (ium 
dicis qui crucifixus est)?” “ Certainly,”’ replied 
Pionius, “‘ Him whom the Father sent for the 
salvation of the world.”—(Ruinart, “‘ Acta,” 
p. 125. See Liddon’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,” p. 
409.) As Pionius died, so died Blandina and 
the whole host of those who, in the first three 
centuries, without knowing anythiog of the 
Nicene Creed, held it implicitly, if not explicitly, 
and proclaimed it in flames and in dungeons, 
in famine and in nakedness, under the rack and 
under the sword. ; 

On the Aigean Sea, under the shadow of the 
Acropolis, there were undoubtedly sung yes- 
terday, in the Greek cathedrals, words which 
were written in the second century: 

“ Hail, gladdening Light of his pure glory poured, 

Who is the Immortal Father, heavenly blest, 
Holiest of Holies, Jesus Christ our Lord! 


Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest. 
The lights of evening around us shine ; 





We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit divine. 
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Worthiest art thcu at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, giver of life alone, 
Therefore, in all the world, thy glories, Lord, we 
own.” 
—[See original in Routh’s “ Relique@ Sacra,” ili, p. 515.) 

This poem ts vet a vesper hymn in the Greek 
Church, and St. Basil quotes it in the third cen- 
tury. It and the ‘‘ Gloria in Fyrceisis”’ and the 

‘* Ter Sanctus,’” which yesterday rolled around 
the world, were written in the second century, 
to pay absolutely divine honors to our Lord. 

When I open the best book which unevangel- 
ical Christianity ever printed in Boston—James 
Freeman Ciarke’s “ Truths and Errors about Or- 
thodoxy’’? No! ‘Truths and Errors of Or- 
thodoxy’’—but the first would have been a bet- 
ter title [laughter and applause]—I read: 
“Down to the time of the Synod of Nice, Anno 
Domini 325, no doctrine of Trinity existed in the 
Church.’’—(P. 508.) Will that statement bear 
the microscope of historical science? If it will, 
I wish to believe it and to reject everything in- 
consistent with it. 

But I hold in my hands this Greek vesper 
bymn and this ‘‘ Ter Sanctus” and this “‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis,’’ written in the second century. What 
do they mean? Here, too, are the dying words 
of martyrs for three centuries, and all in har- 
mony with the present faith of the Christian 
world. 

Here is this statement of the Emperor Adrian, 
who, when writing to Servian, described the 
population of Alexandria as divided between 
the worship of Christ and the worsbip of Se- 
rapis.—(Ab aliis Serapidem, ab aliis adorari 
Christum.) (Apud Lamprid., in Vita Alex. Severi.) 

About A. D. 165 Lucian says: *‘ The Christians 
are still worshiping that great man who was cru- 
cifiedin Palestine.”"—(De Morte Peregrini, c. 11.) 

Remember Pliny’s explicit official letter to 
Trajan, affirming that cross-examination and 
torture had elicited from the martyrs only the 
statement that ‘‘ they were accustomed to meet 
on a stated day and sing a hymn to Christ as 
God,” and to pledge themselves bya sacrament 
to crush out evil of every kind.—(Pliny, Ep., 
Lib. x, Ep. 97.) 

Calvisianus said to the martyr Euplius: ‘‘ Pay 
worship to Mars, Apollo, and Esculapius.” 
Euplius replied : ‘*I worship the Father and the 
Son avd the Holy Ghost. I adore the Holy 
Trinity, besides whom there is no God. Perish 
the gods who did not make Heaven and earth 
and all that is in them. I am a Christian.”— 
(Ruinart, ‘‘Acta,” p. 362.) 

The followers of Artemon maintained that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was brought into the 
Church at alate day. A writer quoted by Euse- 
bius observed, in reply, that the psalms and 
hymns of the brethren, which from the earliest 
days of Christianity had been written by the 
faithful, all celebrate Christ, the Word of God, 
proclaiming his Divinity.—(Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. 
Eccl.,”’ v, 28.) 

Is it true, my friends, that there was no doc- 
trine of the Triune Name before the year 325? 
Or, if you admit there was a Triune Name before 
that date, do you deny that these martyrs, who 
died with prayers to Christ as God, knew what 
they were about ? 

Follow up the unimpeached record, and you 
will find it beyond controversy that the first 
three centuries taught explicitly the doctrine of 
the Triune Name. Was that a practical truth ? 

To be analytical—in order that, if possible, I 
may be clear—let me say that I wish to show by 
detailed documentary evidence that the Ante- 
Nicene Christian literature proves that in the 
first three centuries the Church held the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

1. This literature copiously asserts that Christ 
possessed proper Deity. 

2. It teaches copiously that believers are 
saved by the atonement made by our Lord. 

3. [t affirms aburdantly that the Holy Spirit 
is a present Christ. 

4. It everywhere proclaims that God, as 
three and one, is omnipresent in natural law. 

5. These must be regarded as the most prac- 
tical of all religious truths, if judged by the 
work they have done. They were the inspira- 
tion of martyrs’ lives and the solace of 
martyrs’ deaths. 

6. These truths contain the doctrine of the 
Trinity implicitly, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity contains them implicitly and explicitly. 

7. That doctrine, therefore, is the teaching of 
the first three Christian centuries. 

Gentlemen, we are today to breathe the 
spring-time of Christianity. The sights and the 
sounds of that period may well move us, for 
they have conquered the world. We are to 
gaze upon an age which is renowned now, and 
is to be more and more renowned as the cen- 
turies roll on, as that of the Apostolic Fathers. 
I hold in my hand the first volume of a cele- 
brated series of books (published by T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh) called the “‘ Ante-Nicene 
Library’’—thatis, Christian documents existing 
before the Nicene Council was called together 
in 325. Lam to read you nothing upon which I 
have not put elaborate study; but that fact is 
not assurance that Tamright. The world has 
boxed about. these documents in close contro- 
versy for 1,500 years; and if anything is 





known about history it is known that the select 
passages I am to present to you are genuine 
records of the first three centuries. Do not 
think that I forget, although I cannot mention 
hére in detail, how much is interpolated here 
and spurious. But scholarship has been walk- 
ing over this record till it has found every 
boggy spot in it; and I am to have you put 
your feet now only on a few stepping-stones 
which infidelity itself considers firm as ada- 
mant, so far as their historical genuineness is 
concerned. 

There is a marvelous Church of St. Clement, 
near the Coliseum, in Rome. You remember 
the words: ‘‘ Rejoice always ; and again I say: 
Rejoice.”’—(Phil. iv., 4.) In the verse preced- 
ing that St. Paul mentions a certain Clement of 
Rome, and that Clement is supposed to be the 
author of this letter, which now, in the year 
1877, in Boston, you may hold in your hands, 
and which was sent from Rome to Corinth by 
ove church to admonish another, in a majestic 
age of the world. Clement, the author of this 
epistle, is known to have written it about the 
year97. By common consent, he is regarded as 
one of the pupils of St. Paul. This epistle 
Eusebius calls ‘great and admirable,’ and 
says that it was very often read in the 
churches before and during his day.—(Euse- 
bius, iii, 16.) 

Purposely I avoid following analytically the 
order of the propositions Iam defending ; but 
at hap-bazard almost I take passages out of 
this unspeakably electric record, and you shall 
judge whether or not all that my propositions 
assert is here implied: 

* Content with the provision which God had 
made for you, and carefully attending to his 
words, ye were inwardly filled with his 
doctrine and his sufferings [whose sufferings ? 
God’s sufferings] were before your eyes. 
Thus a profound and abundant peace was 
given to you all; and ye had an insatiable de- 
sire for doing good, while a full outnouring of 
the Holy Spirit was upon you all. Full of holy 
designs ye did, with true earnestness of mind 
and a godly confidence, stretch forth your 
hands to God Almighty, beseeching him to be 
merciful unto you, if ye had been guilty of any 
involuntary transgression. Day and night ye 
were anxious for the whole brotherhood, that 
the number of the elect might be saved with 
mercy and a good conscience.””—P. 8. 

How fresh is this breeze, as from spring hill- 
sides—the bursting April of Christianity? It is 
written in the record of a day which dawned 
on the world 1848 years ago yesterday (Lewes, 
“* Fausti Sacri”) that while it was yet dark Mary 
Magdalen came to the sepulcher, and the be- 
loved disciple and Peter also; and that, al- 
though the beloved disciple outran bis compan- 
ion, Peter went first into the sepulcher. It was 
yet dark then ; but isit not getting tobe, in the 
history of the world when this letter was 
written, gray-brindled dawn? Remember what 
persecution surged around the Church out of 
which came these words, with a tone that be- 
longs only to spiritual greatness of the first 
rank : 

“Let us set before our eyes the illustrious 
apostles. Peter, through unrighteous envy, 
endured not one or two, but numerous labors; 
and when he had at length suffered martyrdom, 
departed to the place of glory due to him. 
Paul also obtained the reward of patient en- 
durance, after being seven times thrown into 
captivity, compelled to flee, andstoned. After 
preaching both in the east and west, he gained 
the illustrious reputation due to his faith, hav- 
ing taught righteousness to the whole world; 
and, come to the extreme limit of the west, he 
suffered martyrdom under the prefects.—P. 11. 


“‘We are struggling in the same arena. and 
the same conflict is assigned to us.”—P. 12. 


What historic majesty there is in this lan- 
guage! ‘‘Wherefore [what? Here is revealed 
the martyr’s inner sky] let us give up vain and 
fruitless cares, and approach to the glorious 
and venerable rule of our boly calling. Let us 
attend to what is good, pleasing, and accepta- 
ble in the sight of Him who formed us. Lect us 
look steadfastly to the blood of Christ, and sce how 
precious that blood is to God, which, having been 
shed for our salvation, has set the grace of repent- 
ance before the whole world.» —P. 12. 

Will Boston in this far day listen to Clement 
of Rome, speaking in the year 97 ¥ 

When I turn to that really sublime docu- 
ment, the epistle of Diognetus, which scholars 
here will thank me for citing, I come upon this 
passage, written in the second century: 


“Truly, God himself, who is almighty, the 
Creator of all things and invisible, bas sent 
from Heaven and placed among men [him who 
is] the truth, and the holy and incomprehensi- 
ble Word, and has firmly established him in 
their hearts. He did not, as one might have 
imagined, send to men any servant or angel; 
but the very Creator and fashioner of all things, 
by whom be made the heavens, by whom he 
enclosed the sea within its proper bounds, 
whose ordinances all the stars faithfully ob- 
serve, from whom the sun has received the 
measure of his daily course to be observed, 
whom the moon obeys, being commanded to 
sbine in the night, and whom the stars also 
obey, following the moon in her course; 
by whom all things have been arranged 
aod placed within their proper limits, 
to whom all are  subject—the 

eavens and the things that are therein, the 
earth and the things that are therein, the sea 
and the things that are therein—fire, air, and 
the abyss—the things which are in the hights, 
the things which are in the depths, and the 





things which lie between. This [messenger] he 
sent tothem. Asa king sends his son, who is 
also a king, so sent he him; as God he sent 
him; as to men he sent him; as a Saviour he 
sent him.””—Pp. 309, 310. 


If this amazing passage asserts the Deity of 
our Lord, does not the next copiously teach 
the atonement ? 


‘*He himself took on him the burden of our 
iniquities. He gave his own Son as a ransom 
for us—the Holy One for transgressors, the 
Blameless One for the wicked, the Righteous 
One for the unrighteous, the Incorruptible 
One for the corruptible, the Immortal One for 
them that are mortal. For what other thing 
was capable of covering our sins than his 
righteousness. By what other one was it pos- 
sible that we, the wicked and ungodly, could 
be justified than by the only Son of God? O 
sweet exchange! O unsearchable operation ! 
O benefits surpassing all expectation! That 
the wickedness of many should be hid in a sin- 
gle righteous One. and that the righteousness 
of One should justify many transgressors ! 
Having, therefore, convinced us in the former 
time that our nature was unable to attain to 
life, and having now revealed the Saviour who 
is able to save even those things which it was 
(formerly) impossible to save, by both these 
facts he desired to lead us to trust in bis kind- 
ness, to esteem him our Nourisher, Father, 
Teacher, Counselor, Healer, our Wisdom, 
Light, Honor, Glory, Power, and Life.’’—(Pp. 
312, 313.) 


‘*This is He who was from the beginning, 
who appeared as if new and was found old, 
and yet who is ever born afresh in the hearts 
of the saints. This is He who. being from 
everlasting, is to-day called the Son; through 
whom the Church is enriched, and grace, wide- 
ly spread, increases in the saints, furnishing 
understanding, revealing mysteries, announcing 
times, rejoicing over the faithful, giving to 
those that seek, by whom the limits of faith 
are not broken through nor the boundaries set 
by the fathers passed over. Then the fear of 
the law is chanted, and the grace of the proph- 
ets is known, and the faith of the Gospels is 
established, and the tradition of the apostles is 
preserved, and the grace of the Church ex- 
ults.””—P. 315. ‘ 


But now I open another document of equal 
interest, and readin the epistle of Polycarp, 
written about the middle of the second cen- 
tury: 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ, to him all things in 
heaven and on earth are subject. Him every 
spirit serves. He comes as the judge of the 
living and the dead. But he whoraised him up 
from the dead will raise up us also, if we do 
his will, and walk in his commandments, and 
love what he loved.”—P. 70, 


I turn on, my friends, and find in the shorter 
recension of the epistles of Ignatius—notice, I 
say the shorter—this statement : 


‘*He who possesses the word of Jesus is 
truly able to hear even his very silence, that he 
may be perfect, and may both act as he speaks 
and be recognized by his silence. There is 
nothing which is hid from God; but our very 
secrets are near to him. Let us, therefore, do 
all things as those who have him dwelling in 
us, that we may be his temples, and he may be 
in us as our God, which indeed he is.”»—P. 163. 


Is there vothing in this early religion at 
which modern culture may sneer? In all my 
reading of antiquity outside the Scriptures, I 
never met a passage in prose equal for poetic 
power to the one I am about to pronounce be- 
fore you, nor one that is half as worthy as this 
to be held up in the light of modern science: 


‘¢The heavens, revolving under his govern- 
ment, are subject to Himin peace. Day and 
bight run the course appointed by Him, in no 
wise hindering each other. The sun and woon, 
with the companies of the stars, roll on in 
harmony according to his command, within 
their prescribed limits and without any devia- 
tion. The fruitful earth, according to his will, 
brings forth food in abundance at the proper 
seasons, for man and beast and all the living 
beings upon it, never hesitating, nor changing 
any of the ordinances which he has fixed. The 
unsearchable places of the abysses and the 
indescribable arrangements of the lower 
world’ are restrained by the same laws. The 
vast immeasurable sea, gathered together by 
his working into various basins, never passes 
beyond the bounds placed around it, but does 
as He has commanded. The ocean, impassa- 
ble to man, and the worlds beyond it, are reg- 
ulated by the same enactments of the Lord. 
The seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter peacefully give place to one another. 
The winds in their several quarters fulfill, at 
the proper time, their service without hin- 
drance. The ever-flowing fountains, formed 
both for enjoyment and health, furnish with- 
out fail their breasts for the life of men. Take 
heed, beloved, lest his many kinduesses lead 
to the condemnation of us all.”’—Pp. 21, 22, 


‘“‘The Creator and Lord of all himself re- 
joices in his works. For by his infinitely 
great power he established the heavens, and 
by his incomprehensible wisdom he adorned 
them. He also divided the earth from the 
water which surrounds it, and fixed it upon the 
immovable foundation of his own will. The 
avimals also which are upon it he commanded 
by hisown word into existence. So likewise, 
when he had formed the sea, and the living 
creatures which are in it, he enclosed them 
within their proper bounds by his own power. 
Above all, with his holy and undefiled hands 
he formed man.’”’—P. 30, 


“How blessed and wonderful, beloved, are 
the gifts of God! Life in immortality, splen- 
dor in righteousness, truth in perfect con- 
fidence, faith. in assurance, self-control in 
holiness! And all these fall under the cog- 
nizanceof understandings [now]. What, then, 
shall those things be which are prepared for 
such as wait for Him? The Creator and 

ather of all worlds, the Most Holy, alone 
— their amount and their beauty.”’—Pp. 

1, 32. 


Does Concord fursisk anything better than 





that? [Turning to Bronson Alcott, who sat 
close beside hinf.] {t is Pantheism, you say. 
It is Christian theism in the first century, 
uttering itself in majestic tones fit to be 
matched with the anthems of the latest inves- 
tigation. [Applause.] 

So spoke Clement, and he is a pupil of Paul, 
and is to be interpreted in part by his master; 
and, if you put Paul and Clement together, the 
meaning of one and of the other is doubly 
clear, as is the light in two mirrors when they 
face each other. 

Old Rome is alive. When I entered for the 
first time the Eternal City, 1 purposely came in 
by the last light of day and under the earliest 
stars. I took pains not to meet at first with 
anything inartistic or trivial. I put myself ina 
carriage and kept my eyes inside of it until I 
reached my rooms, and next morning kept my 
eyes ivside a carriage until I was in presence of 
the Coliseum. That was the first object I saw 
in Rome. Mrs Browning’s words were con- 
stantly in my thoughts: 

“And the mountains in disdain 

Gather back their lights of opal, 
From the dumb, despondant plain, 

Heaped with jaw-bones of a people.” 

Cesar and Antony were near, and Cicero, 
and Sallust, and Horace, and Virgil, and Cato, 
and Seneca, and Nero, and the rest. After 
days and weeks of trance, I obtained a better 
historic sense. Suddenly, among the marbles 
in St. Clement’s Church, [ remembered Mrs. 
Browning’s other words: 

* Ceesar’s work is all undone.” 

But Clement’s is not; Peter’s not ; Paul’s not. 
The feet of these men, too, fell on the ceven 
hills, and their work endures. In the Cata- 
combs the gray crypts of volcanic stone 
seemed to be the nursery of America, because 
the cradle of Christianity when it was prepar 
ing to ascend that throne of the Cesars, from 
which it has not yet come down. Wheninthe 
Coliseum at midnight and in the Forum at 
noon, the tallest of the historic forms that 
filled the living air seemed to be those of the 
Christian martyrs, for they have ruled the 
world, as Cesar has not. In the Coliseum I 
came at last to understand Richter’s words: 
**Here coiled the giant snake five times about 
Christianity. But the Serpent and the Bear 
erouch. Broken asunder are the gigantic 
spokes of the wheel which once the stream of 
the ages drove.’’—(Titan.) In the azure 
hights of the outer and inner sky the wheel 
of the universe moves on without variableness 
in its motion or shadow of change. 

Was the Holy Spirit to the Early Christians 
a present Christ ? 

To them was God as three and one, omni- 
present in natural law? 

All history since the Ascension proclaims 
that the Holy Spirit breathed out to-day is one 
with that which eighteen hundred and a few 
More years ago last evening was breathed 
upon the disciples with the words ‘ Receive 
yethe Holy Ghost.’? [Applause.] 

Mr. Cook announced that the lecture to be 
givenin Tremont Temple next Monday noon 
will be on ‘Theodore Parker’s Self Contra- 
dictions.”"—The Boston Advertiser. 


Biblical Research, 


One of the curious fragments of the older 
Latin versions of the New Testament, an- 
terior to that of Jerome,,is a fragment of the 
Gospel of St. Luke (chap. xvii, 3; xxi, 22) with 
a few lacune in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. The fragment consists of four leaves 
of thethinnest parchment, and cannot be later 
than of the sixth century, thus putting it ona 
par with the best manuscripts. Its text agrees 
generally with what are called nowadays the 
best texts. Part of the manuscript bears 
marks of an aucient attempt to restore the 
writing by chemical means—a thing which does 
not add to the present legibility of the old 
writing. It is published line for line in Ceriani’s 
* Monumenta,”” though without any notes or 
marks of collation with other works. The 
writing is uncial, in two columns on a page, 
each page containing twenty-six lines. 





...-In the prolegomepa to one of the vol- 
umes of the Monwmenta Sacra et Profana of the 
* Bibliotheca Ambrosiana"’ at Milan, written by 
one who has doubtless some familiarity not 
only with the Codex Vaticanus, but also 
with its guardians and late editors, are some 
very strong arguments to show that the Vatican 
Codex had its origin in Magna Grecia, instead 
of some Alexandrine source. The arguments 
are too long and minute to dwell on here, but 
are well worth the attention of the modern 
critics, especially as they are not the stereo- 
typed arguments of those who have sought to 
depreciate the value and underrate the age of 
the venerable document. Too often, in textual 
criticism, the ipse dizit of one great man, even 
though he putsit forth as only a conjecture, 
passes current long and widely as absolute 
truth. 


+..eThe fragment of the ‘Parva Genesis,’ 
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or the “ Assumption sof »Moses,”’ published a 
number of years since by Tischendorf, has 
been republished in Italy in the Milan ‘* Mon- 
umenta,” in an ancient Latin version discov- 
ered in an old palimpsest. This is one of the 
books so highly esteemed in the, Ethiopic lan- 
guage, along with the so-called Book of ‘Enoch 
and others. Like allsuch fables, they have a 
value in their Scripture citations and passages 
parallel to Scripture, which, however, depends 
upon their ascertained age. The fragment of 
the Paralipomena of Baruch, rediscovered in 
Greek and Syriac (besides the Ethiopic) witbin 
the last few years, is rather more interesting 
still, as having also a parallel to some strange 
passages in the Koran. 


...-The Fourth Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Society bas just been issued. It is 
uot necessary for us to review it at length, as 
the main points within it have already appeared 
at length in these columns from the pen of Dr. 
Merrell. This number contains the report of 
the reconnoisance survey made by Col. J. C. 
Lane, engineer. There is also included a list of 
the photographs takea and which are now kept 
for sale by the Society. The work of triavgula- 
tion has been suspended, partly because of 
troublous times there and partly because of 
fiuancial distress here. 


Fine Arts. 


THE Fifty-second Aunual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design contains a larger 
number of works of art, mostly oil paintings, 
than it has ever had on its walls before, and 
perhaps a greater number of good ones; but, 
upon the whole, it is not a very satisfactory 
show. There are no evidences of new talent 
and not a scintillation of genius. The average 
excellence is high; but it is of » commonplace 
character, and the absence of anything like 
originality gives the exhibition a sort of second- 
hand appearance. Most of the old exbibitors 
offer imitations of their old works, and most of 
the new imitate the old. Then the foreign con- 
tributions are largely in the ascendant—in at- 
tractiveness, if not in numbers. Muuich, Paris, 
and Rome are better represented than New 
York. The places of honorin the larger gal- 
lery are appropriated to Munich, and the influ- 
ence of Piloty is seen on all sides. There isa 
very striking instance of the way our artists in 
the Bavarian capital make their pictures in the 
two canvases by Frank Duveneck and Will 
Chase, both representing the same subject in 
the same manner and with the same brie-d-brac 
furniture and the same model. They took a 
scrawuy black-eyed boy, an excessively dis- 
agreeable creature, stripped him of his cloth- 
juz, put a red cap upon his _ head, 
seated him upon a Persian rug, partially 
covered his thin legs with a piece of faded vel- 
vet, placed a brass basin in his lap, and a 
stuffed cockatoo at his side, and then painted up 
a picture in modern Spanish style, and called 
it a Turkish page feeding a cockatoo. The 
two paintings are very much alike in artistic 
merit, and there is a sensuous feeling for color 
in them, which is rather the result of their 
schooling than of individual taste, which may 
be employed in other ways to good advantage. 
But the two pictures ought not to have been 
exhibited together. They do not injure each 
other ia the least; but they let the public into 
the secrets of the studio, and show how little 
paintings of this class owe to inspiration, to 
observation, to study, to {udividual feeling and 
slucerity of purpose, and how much to mere 
tuition, mechanical labor, and clap-trap. Both 
of these artists have painted admirable por- 
traits, and Duveneck has one of Mr. C. D, 
Warner in the Exhibition, which is hung so 
high that its special qualities are not easily 
discovered by the spectator standing on the 
floor. As the portrait of a favorite American 
writer is of more importance than a portrait of 
astuffed cockatoo, it strikes us that the hang- 
ing committee should have hung Mr. Warner 
on the line and given the Turkish boy some 
less conspicuous position. Mr, Chase’s *‘ Turk” 
is hung almost entirely out of sight, where 
very few of the visitors to the Academy 
will see it. There is another very large 
picture in the main gallery, which occupies 
the place of honor, which also comes from 
Munich and is highly characteristic of that 
school, It is a scenic composition, by Mr. 
Sairlaw, and is called « Sheep Shearing in the 
Bavarian Highlands.” The shearers are wo- 
men and the shearing is done in the interior of 
« barn. The heads and costumes are well 
studied and faithfully represent. the original 
models, we have no doubt ; but thesheep have 
a very unreal and spectral aspect and the wool 
lacks fiber. It is hardly worth while to go to 
Munich and devote years of study to the pro- 
duction of such pictures as this and thé two 
from the same artistic capital by Duveneck and 
Chase. 

Mr. Abbot Thayer has sent here-a picture of 
a donkey, from Paris, and Mr. Edgar Ward has 
sent from the same refined and elegant capital 











a representation of some peasant. women .wash- 
ing their sofled linen in Brittany. We do not 
quite comprehend the motive of artists in 
selecting such subjects for pictures ; but then 


we haye noright to complain, The artist is his, 


own master and his work must justify his, mo- 
tives. But in the cases we have mentioned we 
failed to discover the justification, as may be 
‘done in Edouard Frére’s humble scenes, which 
he invests with a pathetic interest. 

The catalogue of the Exhibition deserves a 
special word of praise. It is in all respects 
superior to former catalogues ; but it is entitled 
to commendation on account of the numerous 
outline drawings and sketches of the works 
exhibited, mostly by the artists themselves. It 
will be worth preserving for its illustrations. 





Personalities. 


EX-PRESIDENT GRANT and Mrs. Grant are 
going to Europe next month for an indefinite 
period of travel. He will be the most notable 
American who has visited Europe during the 
present century, and his military reputation 
would be suflicient to gain unusual personal 
attentions for him, apart from the fame of bis 
eight years’ term in the Presidential office. 
Martin Van Buren and Franklin Pierce are the 
only ex-Presidents who have visited Europe; 
but they were little known abroad and they 
occupied the Presidential office for one term 
only. They both did a good deal of mischief 
while in office; but not sufficient to gain a 
foreign notoriety. General Grant will take his 
departure from Philadelphia on the 17th of May, 
and Archbishop Wood, of Philadelphia, we un- 
derstand, will be a passenger in the same 
steamer. The Archbishop goes to Rome, but 
the ex-President doesn’t. 





...-The New York Sun, which is not very 
good authority on the subject of President 
Hayes’s intentions, says that Mr. Howells, who 
wrote the campaign biography of General 
Hayes, is to have the Swiss mission. There is 
a covert meaning in the mention of Mr. How- 
ells’s name in connection with the Swiss ap- 
pointment. But, if the President refuses to 
appoint the husband of his wife’s cousin to an 
office for which he was well qualified, on the 
ground of relationship, probably he will hes- 
itate to appoint his biographer to a foreign 
mission. Nobody else, however, would be 
likely to object to the appointment, if Mr. 
Howells were willing to take it. 

....The death of Captain Lahrbush, in this 
city, last week, deprives New York of a nota- 
bility who has been the subject of a good deal 
of vewspaper comment for the past twenty 
years. The Captain’s claim to attention was 
his age. He pretended to be one hundred and 
eleven years old, and, although his veracity 
has been often questioned, yet the physicians 
who made a post-mortem examination of his 
body think he was quite as old as he pre- 
tended to be. 

....Mr. Bird corrects Mrs. Clemmer’s state- 
ment that Henry L. Pierce once gave Charles 
Sumner $5,000, just as the latter was about 
starting ou a lecture-tour to earn that sum. 
Mr. Pierce only loaned him the money, know- 
ing that Mr. Sumner would not take it asa 
gift, and has received the amount of the debt 
from Mr. Sumnuer’s executors. But money 
loaned under such circumstances was essen- 
tially a gift. 

..--It is said that the late George Dawson, 
of England, declared that he loved religion 
and flowers, but hated theology and botany. 
If he did say so, it is only an evidence of his 
ignorance. It is equivalent to a man’s saying 
that he loved books, but hated literature ; or 
that he loved mathematics, but hated figures. 


cues It was altogether a mistake of Truth, 
the London weekly, about Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton’s being transferred from Washington to 
Constantinople. It is Mr, Layard, the British 
minister at Berlin, who ha: been transferred to 
Constantinople. Sir Edward Thornton re- 
mains for the present in Washington. 


...-Lt is announced that Ex-Goyernor War- 
moth, of Louisiana, is to be married in June 
next to Miss Sallie Durand, daughter of James 
M Durand, the principal jeweler of Newark, 
New Jersey; and Miss Vinnie Ream, it is re- 
ported, is engaged to marry Lieut, Hoxie, an 
engineer, a graduate of West Point. 

....One of the papers says ‘‘Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stepbens is now a stout lady, whose thick 
puffs of white hair frame a fresh and. well- 
preserved face,”’ She was always astout lady, 
but her thick puffs of hair used to be decided- 
ly red. 

....Charles Francis Adams and Mrs. Adams 
are going abroad, with their daughter, when 
that young lady marries and takes her wed- 
ding trip with Dr. Quincy, a son of Edmund 
Quincy, of Dedham. 

...-Itis said that Victor Hugo looks hale 
and strong, and attributes his health to his 
love of cold water and open windows, ~~ *- 


— — 
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Some; table napkins and. cloths were lately 
‘brought to Prof..Birnbaum, of Carlsruhe, fer 
examination, which after 144 years iu hotel 
use were become very brittle and easily torn. 
Under the microscope the threads apgjpared 
much enerustated with a substance which 
proved to be carbonate of lime. The texture 
gave 8 per cent. ashes, consisting almost entirely 
of calcic carbonate. This was evidently the 
source of the evil. In use of the cloths the 
mineral substance bad acted as a grinding in- 
strument. Dr. Birnbaum next inquired wheth- 
er the substance was originally in the linen or 
had been introduced by the purchaser. He 
got from the manufacturer linen yarn and 
plain linen, which had been made at the same 
time as the linen in question, and found the 
ashes of the yarn to be 0.32 to 0.34 per cent.; 
those of the plain linen 0.38 per cent. This 
clearly pointed to the purchaser. He affirmed 
that he used no chloride of lime in washing (a 
substance which might possibly have deposited 
lime on the fibers). Prof. Birnbaum happened 
to observe that in many hotels the napkins 
were freshened by moistening with lime-water 
and pressing. The thin coating of lime thus 
imparted to the texture a hard feeling anda 
certain finish, and napkins after this treatment 
might easily be taken for newly-washed. By 
repeated treatment of this kind the napkins 
may quite acquire the properties of those 
which had been rendered useless; and it is 
very probable that in this way the large quan- 
tity of lime had been acquired by the fibers of 
the cloth. Any such use of lime-water should 
be carefully avoided. It is a known fact that 
in the fibers of tissues any crystals which may 
form rupture the cells of the fibers, and lime- 
water gives rise to a crystallizing-out of hydrate 
of lime in the texture. This can directly 
weaken tke strength of the threads. In air it 
soon passes over into carbonate and enlargés 
in volume, so that a further destruction of the 
fiberstakes place. Lastly, the calcic carbonate 
may act in the grinding way above indicated. 





....It is frequently argued that climate 
changes much more rapidly than is warranted 
by anything we derive from the geological 
record. People generally feel as they advance 
in life that the summers or winters are not as 
they were when they were young, and, having 
no doubt of the fact, look about for the causes 
that have produced the change. These weak- 
nesses prevail even in scientific circles, where 
we often find efforts to account for climata) 
changes that have perhaps never occurred. In 
connection witb his question it is often urged 
that the climate of England has changed with- 
in the past two th d years, b e the 
old monks used to have plantations of grapes 
atd make wine from them. That they had 
extensive plantations is attested even by 
the names of places still prevailing. There 
is ‘The Vineyard” at Hammersmith, 
near London, part of old monasterial 
land, and there are other similar appella- 
tions, not unfrequent in Englaud. As grapes 
are not grown now, it is assumed that they can- 
not be grown and, therefore, the climate has 
changed. The Marquis of Bute has tested 
the question by planting a vineyard on his 
estate at Custle Cock. The vines are young, 
but they bore a few excellent fruit last year; 
and the branches—canes as they are technically 
called—are so strong that no doubt of a fair 
crop this year is entertained. Vine culture in 
England was,no doubt, more popular in the 
days when intercoarse with France and Ger- 
many was difficult. With the world’s progress 
it would be more easy to import wine than 
to make it under difficulties. This is, no 


doubt, the reason why it was abandoned, and 
not from any change of climate; aud the inci- 
dent, as it is now worked out by the Marquis 
of Bute, shows how careful scientific men 
should be of building on anything but the 
most thoroughly-established facts. 





...-From a sketch of the tropical forest of 
Hampshire, England, by J. Starkie Gardner, 
we learn that tropical plants, like the palm, 
cactus, and aroids, grew in company with the 
beech, oak, elm, maple, and laurel in the 
Eocene period. Heretofore the accepted theory 
bas been that the temperate plants did not 


-make their appearance before the Miocene, 


having migated, from America by way of Si- 
beria.. These discoveries will weaken the 
credit Of this theory of migration. 


....It appears from the report of Prof. Vin- 
ton that the working of the silver-lead mines 
of Newburyport, Mass., is likely to prove suc- 
cessful, 40,000 tons of ore are now in sight, 


sufficient to require two years’ time for its ex- 
traction. The shaft has been sunk to the 
depth of 230 feet and 1,500 feet length of 
eross-cuts and drifts have been opened. 


....Dr. Eugene A. Smith, State Geologist of 
Alabama, in bis report of progress for 1876, 
presents a new map of the Coosa coal-field, 
from which it ‘appears that at least 300 square 
miles of territory should be added to the pre- 
viously-known limits of the coal-measures: 
This ie, equal to five-eighths of the total an- 
thracite areas of Pennsylvania, 








Mr. Bruce, of Satara, of the Mahratta Mis- 
sion of the American Board, Eastern India, 
writes of atour of tifteen days in the. Kovia 
Valley, which had never before been visited by 


either foreiga or native missionaries. Says Mr. 


Bruce: 


** The ignorance of the people in that valley 

is quite astorishing, Shut in entirely by high 
mountains, they have seen little of the outside 
world; and as for reading, it is almost an un- 
known art. In one company of a hundred or 
more persons I asked if there were apy readers 
among them ; and there was not one, Many of 
the villages have to send to a distance and call 
a man to keep their village records, as required 
by government. You may suppose, therefore, 
that there is a corresponding degree of super- 
stiiion. In more than ove place it was said 
of us, as of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra: ‘ ‘The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men.’ We assured them that we were men of 
jike passions with themselves, ana direc'ed 
them to the ‘living God, which made Heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all things which 
are therein,’ as the only object of their wor- 
ship. Butin reference to one place | might 
add, with the sacred historian: ‘ With these 
sayings, scirce resirained they the people, that 
they bad not done sacrifice unto them.’”’ 
Mr. Bruce thinks the people might be readily 
won to Christianity. During the time of his 
absence he preached to about 1,875 persons, and, 
reckoning up thec st of bis journey, he found 
it amounted to one cent and a third for each 
person. : 


....Further intelligence has been received 
from the Nyanza Mission party of the Church 
Missionary Society. Lieut. Smith has written 
a letter, dated December 2d, at a place about a 
hundred miles south of the Victoria Nyanza. 
The expedition was taking a more northerly 
route than that of previous travelers, and 
was leaving Unyanyembe (Kazeh) on the left. 
The health of the party continued good. ‘ Au- 
thentic intelligence from an eye-wituess”’ had 
reached Lieutenant Smith, “confirmisg the 
report that Colonel Gordon had two steamers 
on the lake,’’ and that King Mtesa had received 
the letter sent to bim by the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and was desirous of receiving 
teachers. Lieutenant Smith also says: ‘‘ Mir- 
ambo, that ubiquitous man, was within four 
days of us at Mukondoku, and sent most friend- 
ly messages in reply to the letter I wrote him 
asking bim to do what he could for the London 
Missionary Society. He is fighting some one, 
but will not interfere with any white man. 
There isa Frenchman with him who resided 
some time at Mpwapwa, and letters written in 
English are translated by him to Mirambo.’’ 
It was expected that the party would reach 
the Lake by January. 


...-According to The Indian Evangelical Re- 
view, the war between the Church Missionary 
Society’s agents in Ceylon and Ritualistic Bish- 
op Coplestone is not yet at anend. The latter 
has snubbed the Rev. P. Peter, of the Tamil 
Cooly Mission, for administering communion in 
an unconsecrated and unlicensed place—a prac- 
tice, he says, which is illegal and cannot be al- 
lowed. Mr. Peter’s action is inaccordance with 
the custom of the'mission, and, inasmuch as the 
majority of the places occupied by the mission 
are “ unconsecrated and unlicensed” places 
the Bishop’s policy, if followed out, will serious- 
ly interfere with the work of the Society. The 
Bishop of Bombay, it appears, is taking a 
similar course in his diocese. Bishop Cople- 
stone has secured a Humber of Tamil teachers 
and catechists from Tinnévelly, and will prob- 
ably set up a rival Tamil Cooly Mission, in 
which proceeding he déserves only ignomin- 
jous failure. Thé fear is that he will he able 
to carry his points, and either force the Church 
Missionary Society to give upits work in Ceylon 
or its missionaries to withdraw from the Estab- 
lished Church and form a free Episcopal 
Church. 


.... Letters from Turkey to the Missionary 
Herald state that in Eastern Turkey the con- 
dition of affairs is still uncertain, but thus far 
there has been but little interruption of mis- 
sionary labors. At Talas, io the Cesarea field, 
Western Turkey, a new bell bas been hung in 
the church, against a most detérmined oppo- 
sition. Every time an attempt was made to put 
the bell in position a mob gathered, declaring 
that it should not be done. An appeal was 
made to the government at Constantinople, 
which was induced to order tbe pasha to pro- 
tect the Christians in the hanging of their bell. 
Mr. Furnsworth reports that the Protestant 
communities in the Cesarea field “show good 
evidence of substantial progress.’? The sale 
of books for the year has amounted to 23,000 
piasters. The five churches have had 89 acces- 
sions, by far the largest number ever received 
in one year in this field. The average attend- 
ance upon worship has been 2,785, an increase 
of 803. There are four.pastors, three licensed 
preachers, and 42 teachers. The Sunday-schools 
have 2,015 scholars, a gain of 25%. The contri- _ 
butions were 25,530 piasters. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 22d. 
GEHAZI THE LEPER.—II Kings v, 20—27. 








Nores.—“ Servant of Elisha."—He was not 
only 8 personal attendant, who waited on his 
master, but probably also one of the sons of 
the prophets, who very likely hoped to succeed 
Elisha, as Elisha had succeeded his master, 
Elijah, ‘‘ This Syrian.’’-—An expression im- 
plying contempt. ‘‘Asthe Lord Liveth.’’—Like 
most oaths to emphasize a bad resolve. ‘ He 
lighted down from the chariot.””.—A special sign 
of respect. “A talent of silver..”.—About eigh- 
teen hundred dollars. ‘They bare them.’’—The 
weight of the silver was more than one man 
could comfortably carry. “The tower.”— 
Rather, the hill. ‘Js it a time,’.ete.—The idea 
is not so much that at this particular time men 
should not get these things, as that this was no 
way to do it. It is not probable that the 
prophet meant to refer to the bad effect the 
transaction might have upon the religious con- 
dition of Naaman, as we have no reason to be- 
lieve that the conversion of the Gentiles was a 
matter of any concern even to the best of the 
Jews. 


Instruction.—This is astory of covetousness, 
double falsehood, robbery, detection, and pun- 
ishment, We may learn from it: 1. That 
there are some people outside of the Church 
that are better than some who are inside of it. 
Naaman, though nota member of the Jewish 
Church, who had never had the privileges of this 
Gehazi, who was one of the sons of the proph- 
ets, yet showed himself in this affair a much 
betterman, more frank, generous, polite, kind- 
hearted, and grateful; and was, doubtless, thus 
far more pleasing to God, however bad his 
later life was. Churchmembership does not 
insure a good life nor God’s favor. It may 
make us all the worse, if it aggravates our sin 
with falsehood and hypocrisy, as in the case of 
Gehazi and Judas. 


2. There are two fruitful sources of false- 
hood. One is covetousness and the other fear. 
These are the two chief sources of almost all 
other crimes. Of all things, avoid covetousness. 
Be content with what you can rightfully ob- 
tain. There is no possession so valuable that 
it is worth lying for. In lying we get an injury 
to the soul that overbalances any advantage 
that can come from what we may secure by the 
lie. Lies of fear may be avoided by not put- 
ting ourselves in a position to be afraid. The 
sinneris thecoward. Gehazi feared because he 
had sinned. So with Adamin the Garden. A 
good man need not fear. - There is nothing 
worth fearing but sin. 

8, Sin will be found out. God’s eye sees it 
and he will detect it. Twenty years may pass 
by, and then it may be proved, as in the case of 
the Mormon Bishop Lee. If not found out 
here, God does not forget it. He will detect it, 
and his judgment day is drawing near. He 
follows us when We sin. 


3. Ll-gotten gains bring a curse with them. 
Think of Tweed, a wanderer and now a pris- 
oner. Think of Oakey Hall, a fugitive on the 
earth, whose falsehoods and thefts have 
brought ruin uponthem. They made a foolish 
bargain, as did Gehazi when they took wealth 
by falsehood and fraud. Sin is itself a terrible 
leprosy, corfoding the soul, and it brings every 
evil leprosy iu its train. Two talents were not 
worth being a leper for, were not worth lying 
for. Never expect to escape the punishment 
of sin. God has organized his universe on the 
principle of punishing sin and rewarding 
virtue, and the man who thinks he can outwit 
God’s plans and God’s law by making a life of 
sin profitable is very sure to find himself mis- 
taken ; and the great probability is that he will 
find out his mistake even in this life, 

5. There are other possessions of much 
greater value than money. People live as if 
money were the great thing to live for. Cities 
are built up for the sake of making money. 
Business is carried on for the sake of making 
money. But an honest conscience before God 
and a good reputation among men is worth 
more than all the wealth of the world. Gehazi 
found that a smooth, soft, healthy skin was 
worth more than thousands of gold and silver. 
He might buy a great farm, with olive-yards 
and vineyards, with the two talents of silver ; 
but he could not buy with it one hour of 
health. 

6. The sins of parents descend to children, 
Leprosy is a disease transmitted to one’s chil- 
dren. So itis with other diseases. Probably 
a very large part of the diseases men suffer is 
the result of ancestral sin. But worst of all is 
the hereditary character of an evil nature, 
Children’s children for many generations may 
be cursed by thesins of their ancestors, -~—~ 





Tue Baptists are to hold their third National 
Sunday-school Convention in Boston, opening 





THe Chinese adieu is ‘‘Chin-chin.” And so 
is a good share of the American ado. 


«..-Unfeline, It is proposed to tax cats. For 
the bemefit of the public purrs, of course. 


.--.-In olden times dogs were valuably em- 
ployed as turn-spitz ; but let a dog turn Spitz 
now and his doom is sealed. 

--..It is said that the spring style of the 
common hand-organ has only one stop. It 
begins in the morning and stops at night, 


....An inspector on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has been arrested for stealing brass jour- 
nals. Next time he had better subscribe. 


+... Which is the oddest fellow, the one who 
asks a question or the one who answers? 
The one who asks, because he is the querist. 


--+.‘* Ho, all ye dyspeptics!” says a patent 
medicine advertisement. If all the dyspeptics 
would hoe regularly their number would be re- 
duced, 

....The New York woodcock are said, upon 
their first arrival in the state this season, to 
stop at the nearest bookstore and inquire for a 
copy of the game laws. 


....“‘Did you do anything to resuscitate the 
body?” was recently asked of a witness ata 
coroner’sinquest. ‘‘ Yes, sir. We searched the 
pockets !”’ yas the reply. 

-..-A milkman put a pane of blue glass in 
the top of his milk-can, and when he went to 
deal out milk to the first customer found 
pond lilies and a couple of three-pound pickerel 
in the can. 

--..There are many followers of the cynic 
who wrote: ‘‘Our curate’s eyes my daughters 
praise. I cannot tell if they’re divine ; For when 
he prays he closes them, And when he preaches 
Ishut mine.” 

....Jnstructor in Astronomy : “And now, young 
gentlemen, which of you can tell me the name 
of the greatest of the planets—the champion 
planet, so to speak—of our solar system?’ ‘I 
can, sir. It’s Saturn.” ‘ And how’s that, pray ?”’ 
‘* Why. because he carries the belt.”’ 

....-He had been in the habit of making fre- 
quent calls on a very agreeable lady of his ac- 
quaintance, and, on entering her parlor, he 
said: ‘‘ Well, Miss Sims, here lam again, you 
cee, as regularly as the fever and ague.’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
no!’’ said she. ‘‘That comes only every other 
day.” 

....The Prince Imperial, as he is called by 
some, and Napoleon the IVth by others, but 
who has no legal title and is simply M. Louis 
N. Bonaparte, was twenty-one years old on the 
16th ult. The probabilities are that twenty-one 
years hence he will still be plain M. L. N. Bona- 
parte. 


..»-Mrs. Partington says that just before the 
late war circumstances were seen round the 
moon nightly, shooting stars perambulated the 
earth, the desk of the sun was covered with 
black spots of ink, and comics swept the hori-_ 
zon with their operatic tales. Everybody said 
that it profligated war, and sure enough war 
did come. 


--»-‘* President Hayes is said te be a good 
bass singer.”? Let him pursue the even tenor 
of the way in which he has begun and he will 
treble the efficiency of the service, bring all 
parts of the country into harmony, and per- 
form his programme so successfully that the 
public may regret that his letter of acceptance 
prevents an encore, 


-..-A young Frenchman, noted for his grace 
and readiness as a second in many duels, was 
asked by a friend to accompany him to the 
mayor’s Office, to affix his signature as a witness 
to the matrimonial registry, He consented; but 
just as the mayor was ready for the last formal- 
ities he broke out; ‘‘Gentlemen, cannot this 
affair be arranged? Is there no way of pre- 
venting this sad occurrence ?”’ 


--..‘* The brink of the water,’’ exclaimed Mr, 
Middlerib, bulging joyously into the sanctum, 
‘is broken. I mean the wink of the batter is 
woker—naw, the wack of the boker—aw, shaw! 
the brack of the winker is—shucky! The 
broke of the baker is winken—here, where is 
the nearest shoctor dop ?”? And the old gentle- 
man was gone before we could ask him if he 
was trying to announce that the back of the 
winter was broken. 


-.-.Jobn Ruskin lately said; ‘ Your present 
system of education is to get a rascal of an 
architect to order a rascal of a clerk-of-works 
to order a parcel of rascally bricklayers to 
build you a bestially stupid building in the 
middle of the town, poisoned with gas, and 
with an iron floor which will drop you all 
through it some frosty evening; wherein 
you will bring a puppet of a Cockney lecturer, 
in adress-coat and a white tie, totell you 
there’s no God and how many messes he can 
make of a lump of sugar. Much the better 
you are for all that when you get home again, 





May 17th and closing on the 19th, 


aren’t you?”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

AUSTIN, J. H., called to Spring Creek, Iowa, 
and enters upon his pastorate at once. 

BENTON, N. 8., Kalamazoo, Mich., removes 
to Akron, O. 

CARROLL, H., Chicago, Il., called to 8t, 
Clair City, Mich. 

COLLINS, N. G., Sterling, accepts call to Mor} 
rison, Il. 

CONNOR, T. J., ord. and inst. at Spencer, Ind. 

DAMM, Cart, ord. at South Brooklyn German 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DELANO, J. A., removes from Boone to Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 

EGBERT, 8. J., Chicago, Ill., called to White 
Pigeon, Mich. 

HALL, R. G., East Lynn, Ill., died recently. 

HAMLIN, W. T., Chicago, Il., called to 
Goshen, Ind. 

HAYNES, Emory J., accepts call to Washinug- 
ton-avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. F 

HENDRICKSON, G. F., Port Murray, accepts 
call to Fairview, N. J. 

HUNT, E. L., Muscatine, Iowa, died recently. 

KNOX, G. D., Bethel, Penn., resigns. 

MILLER, B. D., removes from Grundy Center 
to State Center, Iowa, 

SEALS, C. B., removes from Blue Grass to 
Christman, Ill. 

SHIPLEY, James, Bethlehem, Kansas, died 
recently. 

STORMS, J. H., Fremont, Neb,, resigns, to 
take effect May Ist, 

SUTHERLAND, G., called to Minonk, I). 

SWIGART, D. W., Corsica and Clarion, Penn., 
resigns, but preaches yet at Strattanville. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BELL, James M., West Medway, Mass., re- 
covered from a long illness. 

BORCHERS, E. F., North Yarmouth, Me., re- 
signs. 

BURR, H. M., Lanesville, Ind., accepts call to 
Plymouth, Il. 

DANA, 8. H., Newton Highlands, Mass., re- 
signs. 

DICKINSON, HEnry A., Chester Center, Mass., 
resigns, 

DUNLAP, GeorGE H., Bangor Seminary, called 
to Charlestown, N.H. 

HARDY, DANIEL W., Stowe, YVt., dismissed 
March 26th. 

HICKMOTT, J. V., closes a three years’ pas- 
torate at Grand Haven, Mich. 

KINGSBURY, J. W., North Reading, Mass., 
dismissed March 27th. 

MILLS, CuHaruzs I., closes his pastorate in 
Norway, Me, 

MURCH, Harvey G., Lamar, Mo., died sud- 
denly recently. 

NEWTON, A. F., Andover Seminary, called to 
Townsend, Mass. 

PINKERTON, A., Pleasant Hill, accepts call to 
Arena, Mich. 

POMEROY, Epwarp N., West Springfield, 
Mass., dismissed March 28th. 

ROWLAND, L, 8., inst. at Lee, Mass., 
April 6th. 

SMITH, J. W., Otis, Mass., resigns. 

STODDART, W.s., closes his labors at Bosco- 
bel, Wis., May Ist. 

TUXBURY, FRANKLIN, Boston, Mass., called 
to Watertown, Conn. 


LUTHERAN. 
BARTHOLOMEYW, A. H., Greensburg, accepts 
call to Saegertown, Pa. 


DOERR, P,, accepts call to Connellsville, Pa, 


GARDNER, G. F., resigns superintendency of 
Orphans’ Home, Germantown, Pa. 


LEMCKE, H. J. H., inst. at Elizabethtown, 
Pa., recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
AIKMAN, WI..1aM, D. D., accepts call to Au- 
rora, N. Y. 
BARBOUR, R., called to Oriskany, N. Y. 


BILLINGTON, L. W., removes from Alle- 
gany to Scottsville, N. Y. 


HANCOCK, Joun, Andover, accepts call to 
Tom’s River, N. Y. 


eo J. E., accepts call to Geneseo, 


LANCASHIRE, H., Malta, N. Y., removes to 
New Preston, Conn. 


a % _ F., closes his labors at Utica, 


MARVIN, E. P., Lockport, N. Y., resigns. 


MENIER, E. B., Warren, accepts call to North 
' Henderson, Il, 


McKINLEY, W. D., Castile, N. Y., resigns. 


MUDGE, L. W., Yonkers, N. Y., called to Sec- 
ond ch., Princeton, N. J. 


SAWYER, L. J., Oriskany, accepts call to 
Whitesboro, N. Y 

SEAVER, Norman, D.D., Brooklyn, accepts 
call to Fourth ch., Syracuse, N. Y 

TAYLOR, James H., called to Rome, N. Y. 


VAN DYKE, J.8., Cranberry, ¥.J., called to 
Richmond ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG, Wi111M, Joy, accep‘s call to Fair- 
ville, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BIGELOW, Anprew, D. D., Unitarian, died at 
Boston, April Ist, aged 82. 
GETCHELL, J. M., accepts call to Universal- 
ist parish in Harlem, N. Y. City. 
LUDLOW, James, D. D., Collegiate Reformed 
(Dutch) ch., New York City, resigns. 





POWERS, Pr«gz, ord. pret (Protestant Epis- 
copal) at Richmond, Va. 
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4 prompt mention “tn our Uist of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 


A NEW HUMOROUS WEEELY. 


Ir is now more than six years since the 
death of Punchinello, the last of the long 
line of ill-starred American comic papers 
The journalist, when he happens to have 
nothing else to do, is apt to take up the 
subject of the. American humorous press, 
and try to hunt up a new reason for the 
fact that every comic paper of any preten- 
sions, on this side of the water, has sooner 
or later come to a bad end—and sooner 
rather than later, as arule. The four lead- 
ing papers— Yankee Doodle, Vanity Fair, 
Mrs. Grundy, and Punchinello—form his 
text, and he explains their failure with 
great show of wisdom. Plenty of reasons 
have been found for the lack of humorous 
journals in this most humorous of countries. 
It has been, we have been told, because all 
the papers print jokes, and the public won't 
wait for any particular weekly to amuse it; 
because the comic papers we have mentioned 
copied Punch too closely; because we have 
no sharp} social distinctions, like those be- 
tween lord and butler; because we have no 
literary capital, like London or Paris, etc 
The simple fact is that no American comic 
journal has collected an adequate staff of 
artists and writers. When one does gather 
such a staff it will succeed. Meanwhile, 
we shall have to content ourselves with the 
cartoons in the graver illustrated papers, 
and with the miserable brood of third-class 
joke papers that are sold on the railway 
trains. 

But the experiment has been tried many 
times, and will never be abandoned until 
somebody succeeds. A new paper has lately 
been started in a modest way, which carries 
with it many signs of promise. Mr. Joseph 
Keppler is an artist of whom we first heard 
in St. Louis. In that city he published a 
comic paper in the German language, en- 
titled Die Vehme, the pictures being by 
himself and the whole being printed in 
lithography. This was six or eight years 
ago. Die Vehme died, and presently was 
succeeded by Puck, also having Mr. Kep 
plerfor sole artist, and alsoin German. This 
journal was discontinued after a time; and 
Mr. Keppler came to New York, where he 
drew very vigorous cartoons for Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. Last fall he 
left that paper, and started in this city 
another German humorous weekly, with 
the old title of Puck, the best, probably, 
that could be chosen for a journal of the 
sort. It has been published for a few 
months with success; and so Mr. Keppler 
has now started an English journal of the 
same name and with the same pictures, 
for the most part. The first four numbers 
lie before us. The paper contains sixteen 
pages, larger than Punch and smaller than 
Harper’s Weekly. Each number contains 
four lithographic cartoons, well printed in 
colors. Smaller pictures are scattered 
throughout the text, and an additional full- 
page picture not in colors, is given in the 
fourth number. All are drawn by Mr. 
Keppler, with the exception of a few small 
caricatures taken from foreign papers. The 
first number opened with an introductory 
cartoon entitled “A Stir in the Roost,” 
wherein Puck, an elegant boy in silk hat 
and velvet coat, steps from his shell and is 
contemplated by the other birds occupying 
the hen-coop—namely, Messrs. Dana, 
Reid, Bennett, Jones, Leslie, Croly, Bryant, 
Nast, Wood, and Howard. The faces are 
cleverly done and the effect is good. In 
he political cartoon President Hayes, with 
a cabinet on his back, whence peep the 
faces of his secretaries, is carefully step- 
ping over a lot of bomb-shells, inscribed 
with sundry political dangers; while Blaine, 
Morton, Cameron, Hewitt, and Dana look 
on with ill-concealed although inefficient 
concern. Mr. Keppler’s fine sense of 
humor and his attention to little matters 
receive illustration in the weed which 
adorns Charles A. Dana’s hat, in memory 
of the day The Sun put its columns in mourn- 
ing because Hayes was declared elected. 
The third cartoon is entitled ‘‘ Wagner’s 
Method Exposed,” and is capital. One 
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another is blowing a whistle into a dog’s 
ear; another is striking on the snout 
arow of pigs, arranged in stalls, marked 
with the musical notes; another is drawing 
a rake across the strings of a harp; and in 
the center is an orchestra of colossal bells, 
trumpets, viols, drums, anvils, mortars, 
etc. This, it will be seen, was an excellent 
beginning for a satirical weekly. The sub- 
sequent numbers have not been inferior. 
In No. 2 Hayes shows to the discontented 
statesmen at Washington a hand whose 
fingers are tipped with the members of his 
Cabinet. In No. 3 “The Millennium .at 
Last” exposes a large number of animals 
lying down together in peace and quiet. 
Key and Fred Douglass, Morton and Tilden, 
Chandler and Schurz, Grant and Dana, and 
others, in various shapes known to natural 
history, are as friendly as anything. Once 
more Mr. Keppler’s nice sense of fun shews 
itself, for the cat James Gorden Bennett 
rubs its head affectionately agaiust a Spitz 
dog. In No. 4 Wendell Phillips is admir- 
ably caracitured, and so is Gortschakoff. 
In the first cartoon of the number Mr. 
Keppler makes a slip in representing John 
D. Lee as being shot from behind, and fall- 
ing away from his coffin, instead of into it. 
As a whole, the pictures are well-chosen 
and well-drawn, and we think their genuine 
humor and fine execution will give the 
paper the success it deserves. The text, 
thus far, we cannot praise. It is poorly 
put together and is too largely written by 
the younger New York literary men. The 
first number had a poem by Bret Harte, in 
his feeblest manner. But we must be 
humble and discreet in our treatment of a 
new humorous paper. This one is so good 
that we have more hopes than fears for it. 


oo 


....From the Naturalists’ Agency at Salem, 
Mass., the source of much that is good in 
natura] history, we have a useful volume in 
The Land-Lirds and Game-Birds of New En- 
gland, by H. D. Minot. Most books on birds 
are very expensive, in consequence of the ele- 
gance of the accompanying plates. The latest 
work by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgeway, al- 
though not yet “‘out of print,” costs a good 
dealof money; while Edward A. Samuels’s, at 
least in its colored editions, is alsoout of popu- 
lar reach. Others are devoted to special 
branches of thesubject. The present volume, 
therefore, byits inexpensiveness and complete- 
ness, finds a place waiting for it. The work 
does not include notices of wading or swim- 
ming birds, to the study of which Mr. Minot 
has not devoted special attention. The classi- 
fication is mainly that of Bairdand Coues. In 
the introduction is presented some remarks on 
structural details and classification and on the 
collection and arrangement of eggs. The fol- 
lowing chapters take up an order apiece, the 
various families being, of course, assigned to 
their proper place. Each bird is given a de- 
scription of its maturity, its nest and eggs, its 
habits, andits notes. The volume, which has 
sufficiently numerous outline illustrations, will 
be found a useful one. The Naturalists’ 
Agency, Salem, Mass., mails it for three dol- 
lars, 


-++.There was once published in London a 
tiny periodical called The Pocket Magazine, 
which was so convenient and pretty that we 
wonder why the idea was never utilized else- 
where. Harper & Brothers, following the all- 
devouring fashion for series, half started a eet 
of little books which are convenient and cheap 
enough to remind one of the London magazine 
we have mentioned. It is called the ‘“ Half- 
hour Series,” is of 82mo size, can easily be put 
into a very small pocket, and is printed in very 
dainty and legible fashion. The first three issues 
are The Turks in Europe, Dr. Edward:A. Free- 
man’s able anti-Turkish argument; When the 
Ship Comes Home, a new novel by Walter Be- 
sant and James Rice, the authors of -‘‘ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy’’; and Christmas at Thompson 
Hall, Anthony Trollope’s last tale, copiously 
and cleverly illustrated. The firat costs fifteen 
cents, the second (182 pages) twenty-five, and 
the third twenty. Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakespeare” and ‘‘Epochs of 


English History’ will next be included in the 
series. 


»ooe With a view to givingit wider circulation, 
especially in educational institutions, the United 
States Publishing Company, of this city, has 
brought out Dr. C. Edwards Lester’s Our First 
Hundred Yearsin amuch cheaper form, the two 
volumes of the first edition being included in 
one. Itis a great repository of facts, diffusely 
arranged and chosen without proper critical 
severity. The style is frequently careless and 
Dr. Lester’s estimates of men and things are 
not always trustworthy. To praise, not blame, 
is his plan; and, since he speaks well of ordi- 





nary men, he is éofpélied to exhaust the vocab- 
ulary of the English language when he comes to 
treat of great men. The accounts of early educa- 
tional institutions are serviceable and sufficient- 
ly full; but the summaries of American litera- 
ture, in its various branches, possess little 
value. Dr. Lester’s work belongs to a bygone 
school. History, according to the modern idea, 
should be written systematically and even phi- 
losophically. 


..-«Macmillan & Co. issue in a small vol- 
ume a simple but sufficiently fall manual of 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners, by I. Tod- 
hunter, the well-known author of mathemat- 
ical works. The present volume is the first 
part of the complete work and is devoted to 
the properties of solid and fluid bodies. Itis 
an admirable combination of clearness and 
fulloess and puts before scholars not very far 
advanced a complete system of instruction in 
those branches of elementary physics which it 
includes. We would call attention to the re- 
markable list of educational works published 
by Macmillan & Co., and by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, of which they are the agents. 
In every department of instruction they repre- 
sent the highest mark of modern scholarship ; 
and so great has been the care in the choice of 
subjects and the selection of writers that 
either imprintis virtually a guaranty of ex- 
cellence. 


-».-The Rev. John Miller, of Princeton, an 
erratic Presbyterian of moderate ability, has 
written a book in three parts, entitled Questions 
Awakened by the Bible (J. B. Lippiacott & Co.). 
In the first part he argues that body and soul 
die at death, to be subsequently revived; 
which doctrine, he thinks, does not ‘touch a 
fiber of the tree of grace,’’ but ‘touches fa- 
tally the errors of the Papacy.’’ In the second 
part he says that Christ was not in Adam. In 
the third he concludes that the Trinity is an 
unscriptural invention. The presbytery will 
look after Mr. Miller, we suppose, since he in- 
coherently invites martyrdom and says he is 
going to stay as long as he can ; but, inasmuch 
as his book is destitute of value or influence, 
ecclesiastical discipline, if exerted at all, ought 
to be as mild and inconspicuous as possible. 


.... Robert Carter & Brothers are the Ameri- 
can publishers of the first biography in English 
of Bernadino Ochino, the celebrated Protestant 
of Siena. Born in 1487, he was a famous 
preacher and general of the Capuchins, standing 
high in the Pope’s favor; but he became con- 
verted to Protestantism in middle life, aod 
went to Geneva in 1542. Five years later he 
went to London; but fled to Zurich on Bloody 
Mary’s accession. Later he espoused Arian 
views, and died in Moravia, in 1564, at the age 
77%. The book, which is entitled Bernadino 
Ochino, of Siena, is by Karl Benrath, and is 
translated from the German by Helen Zimmern. 
Dr. Benrath argues that Ochino was unjustly 
accused of any lapse from Trinitarianism ; but 
hardly makes out his case. A beautiful por- 
trait of the reformer forms the frontispiece. 


«+eeThe Two Americas (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) is by Sir Rose Lambart Price, a rich young 
English baronet, who sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan in his own yacht, visiting all 
the principal places on the western coast, then 
landing in San Francisco, and coming across 
the United States overland. Sir Rose is a 
dashing young fellow, with plenty of courage, 
and enough literary skill to prepare a lively 
and agreeable narrative. The North American 
chapters are mostly devoted to accounts of 
hunting; but he speaks kindly of Eastern 
cities, especially New York, where he found 
“more pretty girls ina shorter space of time 
than in any other town I have beenin.” Asa 
whole, the volume is a readable and lively, and 
yet accurate and courteous account of recent 
travel. 


.«.» My Lady-Help and What She Taught Me 
(Loring) is a story by Mrs. Warren, telling how 
a young wife, after going through a great 
amount of bother, in consequence of inefficient 
servants, finally engaged a ‘‘lady-help,”? who 
stayed with her, to the mutual advantage of 
both, forfour years. A ‘‘lady-help,” we should 
explain, is in England a poor geutlewoman 
who undertakes household service with the 
explicit understanding that she shall not bea 
menial. This is virtually the case in our own 
New England, where a Yankee girl may work 
in a kitchen, a factory, or a school-room, as it 
happens, without compromising her dignity. 
Mr. Loring shows great skill in the choice of 
his reprints, and this volume will be read with 
pleasure by ladies bothered with bad servants. 


....D. M. Bennett, the radical publisher of 
this city, has gone to the expense of reprinting, 
from new plates, Viscount. Amberley’s Analy- 
sis of Religious Belief, 2 proceeding the neces- 
sity of which is not very apparent, as a con- 
sidérable quantity of the English edition still 
remains unsold in this city, though offered at a 
very low figure. The book, as our readers 
know, is out-and-out infidelity and atheism. 
Itis worthy of note that Viscount Amberley 









tried to fetter his’ children to his own per- 
nicious unbelief, and especially provided in his 
will for their removal from Church of England 
influences. Such is the illiberality of “‘liberal- 
ity.”’ But Lord Russell, his father, got the 
will broken. 


...-Mrs. Emma Marshall, the English author, 
thinking that a child’s history of France was a 
desideratum, has prepared one. M. Lamé 
Fleury’s history,is the foundation, but Mrs. 
Marshall has done considerable orignal work ; 
while a person whom she commends as “‘ an 
able and experienced scholar’ has rewritten 
the modern chapters, revised the whole work, 
and added a section of his own. The style is 
simple and interesting, and a child will find 
the volume very profitable and attractive, and 
worthy of a place onthe shelf beside Dickens's 
“ Child’s History of England” or the Abbotts’s 
biographies. It is accompanied by numerous 
and spirited wood-cuts. 


....Messrs. William H. Clarke & Co., organ- 
builders, of Indianapolis, issue in a thin volume 
an Outline of the Structure of the Pipe Organ, for 
organists, students, and purchasing commit- 
tees. It is general in its character and does 
not apply solely to the organs made by its pub- 
lishers. The details of construction are given 
minutely and the specifications are sufficiently 
full. A very complete list of organ pieces, 
arranged by composers, is also given. The 
volume is a valuable one for the purposes for 
which it was designed; and its author, Mr. 
William H. Clarke, deserves thanks for the 
excellent manner in which he has done his 
work. 

....The March Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) is the 
best number we have: had for a long time. 
Prof. Siduey Colvin writes a good article on 
Diirer, with an accompanying illustration ; and 
Mr. Hamerton continues his uncommonly judi- 
cious papers on Turner. The first etching is 
admirable. lt copies Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
portrait of Mrs. Sarah Siddons. ‘‘Geese’’ is 
the subject of a photogravure from a water- 
eolor by the late Frederick Walker. The pro- 
cess never showed itself to such advantage. 
The painting looks like a photograph and the 
reproduction looks like the painting; but its 
photographic appearance is not at all wooden. 


....The second edition of a volume of ser- 
mons and e:says by the Rev. John Service, 
minister of Inch, entitled Salvation, Here and 
Hereafter, has been published by Macmillan & 
Co. The title may deter some from reading it ; 
but we assure them that, though a volume of 
sermons, it is readable throughout; and that 
Mr. Service is a very modern thinker, indeed, 
and one who is well up tothe times. Heis, we 
take it, a Broad Churchman, of the Scotch 
type; and the sermons and essays of such men 
are always worth reading, although they repre- 
sent the opinions of an individual, rather than 
a school of thought. 


.... Bastiat is one of the best known of the 
disciples of Turgof in France, and Mr: David A. 
Wells has performed a good service to the stu- 
dents of what is a ‘‘dismal science” only to 
those who have not studied it intelligently, by 
translating and publishing in a conveniently- 
sized volume, entitled Zssays on Political Heon- 
omy (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), some of the maxims 
and explanations of the French author on the 
subjects of money and the nature of capital. 
The book saves the young student from the 
hard work of gathering the same amount of 
knowledge from the extended volumes of the 
author. 


...»Mr. Arthur Arnold, a brother of Matthew 
Arnold, is a regular writer for the London Tel- 
egraph, of which paper his editorials form a very 
agreeable part. He now adds another contibu- 
tion to the literature of Asian travel in his 
Through Persia by Caravan (Harper & Brothers). 
It is an interesting rather than an important 
book, but it forms a pleasant and readable 
account of the Persia of to-day. Mr. Arnold 
has an excellent newspaper style, and his easy 
choice of language lends a pleasant flavor to his 
narratives and reflections. He is a good ob- 
server and a sound thinker. 


.-.-All about the doings of Zhe Prince of 
Wales in India is told us by Mr. J. Drew Gay, 
the correspondent of the London Telegraph, in 
a volume published by R. Worthington, of this 
city. Mr. Gay’s letters in his paper were very 
vivid descriptions and among the best pub- 
lished ; and so his volume is interesting, not- 
withstanding a little too much minute informa- 
tion concerning H.R.H.’s trivial acts. But the 
tour is all here, with its picturesquenessand its 
magnificence and its fun. For these, and not 
for its political significance, was it important. 


...«The Harpers have added to their exceed- 
ingly pretty and convenient ‘“‘ Half-Hour Serles”’ 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare. They make two nice little books of 279 
and 208 pages, the comedies and tragedies be- 
iug printed separately. Many a child has been 
led to the plays of Shakespeare through read- 
ing these delightful summaries of them; and 
many another, in the present generation, will 





be charmed by the delicious skill of the clever 
story-tellers. 


.... Captain Waters and Bill his Bo’son (John P. 
Jewett), is a tiresome nautical novel, in a mildly 
Marryattish manner. The publisher informs 
us, in his preface, that he and his family and 
his friends have found it intensely interesting 
and amusing. We would gladly say that it 
has had the same effect on us, but we hardly 
thiok that ‘‘ Bill will henceforth figure in ocean 
literature with ‘ Ratlin the Reefer,’ ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and others of that ilk.”’ 


....-Lee & Shepard bring out a new edition 
(the first appeared in 1868) of a volume of ser- 
mons by James Freeman Clarke, entitled The 
Hour which Cometh and Now Is. They are gen- 
eral in character and are marked by the patient 
thought and the polite liberalism of the author. 
As a carefully-made selection of his sermons, 
put forth again without alteration, they may 
stand as good representatives of Dr. Clarke’s 
pulpit style. 

ees The Rock that is Higher than 1 (T. Whitta- 
ker) is a collection of three brief sermons and 
three poems by Rev. John Edgar Johnson, of 
8t. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Hoboken. It is 
clearly and grac?fully written and has mucb 
of the force and directness which have given 
such influence to the author’s sermons at mis- 
sions and other services. The book is band- 
somely printed and stamped. 


«.+. The Holy Ones, by John A. Lansing (Bos- 
ton: Published by the Author), is a well-printed 
little book of 90 pages, aiming to show what 
obedience iz, what it is to hear and to believe 
what holiness is, and who are the holy ones. It 
is put forth, we suppose, in the interest of the 
Christian perfection people; but Mr. Lansing 
writes nothing very startling, contenting him- 
self with putting forth truisms in a solemnly 
portentous way. 

..-.Major L. Du Bos, of the Charleston High 
School, has made a capital French translation 
of Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, which Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger publish in good style. 
It is well worth reading by students of French, 
both as an exercise and a pleasure. Prof. Du 
Bos’s preface is written in French and English, 
the latter being wonderfully idiomatic for a 
Frenchman’s production. 


....The Man who was not a Colonel is an un- 
usually bright anonymous story, published by 
Loring, ‘‘ the Boston Madie.” It is interesting 
throughout, with romance and fun enough to 
commend itself tothe most exacting reader. 
We understand that the author is himself a 
military man and a representative of one of the 
most illustrious of Massachusetts families. 


«ee The Beauty of the King (Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Company), by Rev. A. H. Holloway, is 
a study of the character and work of Jesus 
Christ, viewed in his dual nature of God and 
man. Itis not of the highest value, but con- 
sists of several devout, well-written, and use- 
ful meditations. 


....The Art Journal for March contains its 
usual choice variety of wood and steel illustra- 
tions, accompanied by descriptive text and 
other art articles. We notice with pleasure 
that it is going to printaseries of illustrated 
articles on American church architecture. 


..+.The Blessed Hope (Chicago: W. G. 
Holmes), by Willis Lord, D.D., is a systematic 
exposition, fortified by plentiful quotations, of 
the doctrine of the second coming of Christ. 
Dr. Lord also adds some reflections on the 
spiritual uses of the doctrine. 


....Dr. Seranus Bowen, of this city, is the 
author of a pamphlet on Dyspepsia, which 
Loriag, of Boston, brings out io fine style. It 
is general in tone and presents some sound 
opinions concerning this most common of mal- 
adies. 

...-A new edition of this year’s number of 
that standard political manual, the Tribune 
Almanac, has appeared, containing in an 18- 
page appendix the whole proceedings under 
the Electoral Commission Act. 

-.»-A convenient and complete Course o, 
Lessons in Modeling Wax Flowers (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.), is prepared by FiorenceI. Duncan, 
with pictures drawn by Alice Donlevy and en- 
graved by Inez Kyle. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Appleton’s Journal has lost a promising young 
contributor in Mr. Albert F. Webster, of whom 
it gives the following account: “ Many of our 
readérs have, no doubt, recognized a quality of 
avery distinctive and promising character in 
the contributions to our pages by Albert F. 
Webster, In this number of the Journal we 
give a story by him, entitled “‘ The Owner of 
Lara.” Itis the latest and must remain the 
last of his productions, for his pen is now 
forever still. He lies in the hush of the great 
mystery—death! A little morethana year ago 
Mr. Webster’s health began to give way. After 
trying different sections of the country here, 
without marked benefit, he conceived the no- 
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tion of going to the Sandwich Islands, b.iev- 
ing that not only would that salubrious land 
prove a healing Gilead to his health, but afford 
abundance of rich material for his descriptive 
pen. He was induced to linger awhile in South- 
ern California, and did not set sail for the 
Islands uatil last December. He never reached 
them. When within three days of the prom- 
ised land he succumbed to the insidious dis- 
ease that had fastened upon him (which in 
this land ravages so fatally among the 
young); and he now lies in the depths of 
that vast and restless cemetery—the sea. 
Mr. Webster was so young (but twenty-sev- 
eu) tbat it is safe to believe the fulfillment of 
the remarkable promise in his writings would 
have eoriched our literature with notable 
works. His mind was strikingly an original 
ove; his thought and style were strongly 
marked with individual characteristics; he 
saw things with great keenuess, but in a differ- 
ent light from others. But, as with all original 
writers, it was ‘ifficult at times for all readers 
to be quite in sympathy with him, He was 
uneven, as origival writers are apt to be, for 
whoever treads over new roads treads io un- 
certain places and is sure at times to find his 
footing insecure ; but whoever does not exact 
conventional balance, who has a relish for 
fresh sentences and original ways of seeing 
and putting thiogs, will discover in young 
Webster’s writings, despite some faults, many 
most attractive pictures of places, portraits of 
persons, and descriptions of incidents. Some 
of his sketches and short stories have, in their 
native strength and original freshness, in 
characteristics not borrowed from books, but 
studied from Nature, come near being master- 
pieces. The young author had a high sense of 
the moral obligations of his talents. He sur- 
rendered to nene of the indulgences that so 
often obscure the light and mar the fame of 
genius. He was earnest in purpose and an- 
imated by high ideals; pure in heart, gentle 
in disposition, faithful in all things. The cea, 
that drags so many victims into its measureless 
depths, has never held in its awful keeping 
one whose youth and genius gave richer prum 
ise of a voble fruition.” cond 
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BANGS & CO., Auctioneers, 


656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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departments of Literature— Histors, Theology, Art, 
Science, Biography, Poetry, Romance, ete. 
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NOW, READY, 


NOTES ON GENESIS. 


By ee late be wi) FREDERICK bf San a4 iar 
ft Brighton, England, 12mo...... .... #1 50 
ws —t conn read this volume with ieat avidity,and 
with a renewed and increased sense of the wonder- 
ful freshness and freraitys ne of_Mr. Robertson 


and of his spiritual fe . . We cannot open 
the yolume anywhere without lighting on sume 
deeply spiritual and directly practical suggestion.’’— 
7 ‘erary World. 


.ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. 


Complete in one meme, With Portrait on 
eel. 838 pages...... ... Senbeshpnadpeh ees cseteurd $2 00 
naan is a book which has gone through as great 
& number of editions as the most popular novel. 
e, tender, and lofty mind, full of thought- 
tuiness, fud of devotion, ls has herein left his legacy 
to his country.”’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO OLD TESTAMENT 
FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxsord, by the Rev, J J, &. 
MOZLEY,D.D. 8vo esscidses 


“The volume will be prized bv every earnest stu- 
dent of the Sacred Scriptures.”’—Christian at Work. 
This is one of the most remarkable hooks, inthe 
deparemens of theology that has a redin the 
present generation. Dr. Mozley has just given us a 
remarkable successor to the very remarkable vol- 
ame of University Sermuns to which we called atten- 
tion last summer. . It has all the same marks 
of a powerful and original mind ; indeed,this volume 
has a hizher and less fragmentary incelicetual in- 
terest than the last "'—Spectator. 


“A new gleam of religious genius.”—Spectator. 


Mozley's University Sermons.’ 


Preached before the University of Oxford and on 
Various Occasions. By the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D. 
New Edition. Price redncedto .............. $1.75 

“Mast almost make an epoch in the thought and 

history of any one who reads — and really takes 
in what they sav.” London Tim 

“No Sermons since Newman's 8 have shown such 
power in stating what is obvious to any one the mo- 
ment itis stated,in language which, like the poet's 
rhythm, all can - aga and very few can imi- 
tate.”—New York 7 


“In the Days of th thy Youth.” 


Sermons on Practical Subjonte prerehes at Mari- 
oe Rng! from 1871 to 1876. By the Rev. 
Frede Ww. austae, D.D. commana, 414 
oanea.. casted Qn00ns. oconegnoeesnecs eencereeee $2 

“We particularly tecommend this vebums as one 

for family reading. The discourses were written and 
preached forthe edification ot the young and are 
full «f such instructive lessons as parents would 
gladly impart to their households.”—Church Journal. 


Ready Next Week 


THE WITNESS OF THE PSALMS TO 
Christ and Christianity. The Baimpvon Lectures 
for 1876. y W. Alc xander, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

° 8v0., ode wbwoctbblegucesOscecce® Ovececeessccece $2.50 
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E. FP. Dutton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


713 Broadway, New Yerk,. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling 
Tabies of eonee. Weights and Measures; 
Avbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov: rhs 
ete., from the Greek,’ the Latin, end the 
Modern Languages. Moroceo Tucks, Gilt 
edues. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable. or receipt of 21. For sale by deai- 
ra gerer lly 
IVISON, BEAK EM An. may LOR & CO 
PUBL iss KS WreBSTER’S OoL DICTION ARIES 
38 and 140 ame Btn New York. 


IMPORTANT ART NOTICE. 


The Messrs. LEAVITT an- 
nounce that their Art Rooms, 
No. 817 Broadway, will be 
opened to the Public on 
TUESDAY morning next, 
with the exhibition of the en- 
tire COLLECTION OF 
PAINTINGS imported by 
Mr. Adolph Kohn, No. 166 
Avenue, and which 
will be peremptorily sold by 
Auction on the Evening of 
TUESDAY, April 17th. 


Crowell's Cheap Libraries. 


The demand for a reduction in the cost of Sunday- 
schoo! books — bw prevailing custom of making up 
libraries to meet this requirement has induced us to 
select the following list of ——, _ will = sound 
to comprise one of the best collections yet offre: 


Croweil’s $ §. tibrar ry No, I. 


30 vols.. 18mo. Illustrated. Price reduced from 
$16.25 to $10 net to Sunday-schools. Sixof these 
books are entirely new, and more than one-half of 
this library has been issued during the last 
eighteen months. 


Crowell’ s § $ Library No. 2 


vols., 16mo. Illustrated. Price reduced from 
Hs 80 to $12. 50 net to Sunday-schools. 


Crowell’s S. S. Library No. 3. 


15 Ya imo. Illustrated. Price reduced from 
$19.55 to $12.5) net to Sunday-schools. 

\All of these cheap libraries are beautifully bound 
in giltand black, in uniform style, very attractive 
in their appearance, and are selec fr best 

o0ks we have on our list. Ebey. have been 
roved by all the Seep ed ‘— s' 
uncay-school books and m e safel Wer ordered by 
be mee aks desira eo invdbestinue and “suitad e@ books for 
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READY THIS. DAY: 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NEW VOLUME. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 
RELIGION. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, author of “ Literature 
and Dogma,” etc. 12mo, cloth, in the uniform 
edition of M. Arnold’s Works, $1.50. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF M. ARNOLD’S PROSE 
WRITLNGS. 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. New Edition, with ad- 
GARBER, 6 osc0ccnsvece Bares 0s0ceee 4560000. cacb>serces $3 00 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. An shbliy to- 
ward the better apprehension of the Bible 
TRICE BAO cyrccccorccchootdss cacocesaandsieh «osu 60 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY. An Essay in Po- 
litical and Social Criticism, Second Edition,... 2 00 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Review of the Ob- 
Jections to * Literature and Dogma.”.... ...... 20 
ISAIAH, XL—LXVI. With the Shorter a 
Eatin canenaaess-cencsdatgenseen 1 


8ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. Third Edi- 


Wim cesses S dbe¥ens ese sesasente Hiccabavertesen tects 1% 
HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
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*, The eenptely set of eight volumes (including 
the new book) sent to any address on receipt of 
fifteen dollars. 


THROUGH NATURE TO CHRIST; 
or, THE ASCENT OF WORSHIP THROUGH 
ILLUSION TO THE TRUTH. By EDWIN A. 
ABBOTT, D.D., author of “Cambridge Ser- 
mons,” etc. One vol., 8vo, cloth...... éccncceesen $4 00 


SALVATION, HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER. 


SERMONS AND ESSAYS. By Rev. John Serv- 
ice, Minister of Inch. Second Edition. 12mo. 267 
pp. $1.50. 

(From the Spectator.) 

“ We have enjoyed to-day a rare pleasure, having 
just closed a volume of Sermons which rings true 
mettle from title-page to finis, and proves that an- 
ather and very powerful recruit has been added to 
that small band of Ministers of the Gospel who are 
nut only abreast of the religious thought of their 
time, but have faith enough, courage enough to 
handle the questions which are the most critical and 
stir men’s minds most deeply with frankness ard 
thoroughness.” 


HEROES OF FAITH. 


LECTURES ON THE ELEVENTH CHAP- 
TER OF THE EPISTLE TO THE RE- 
BREWS, By C. J.Vaugban, D.D. 1 vol., l2mo, $1.75. 
“A valuable commentary and a course of prac- 

tical sermons. It will rank among the best of the au- 

thor’s works. Those familiar with his writings will 
regard this as a high commendation.”—Churehman 
“Consists of exp»sitions of ancient and Christian 
faith, as itis tllustreted by Old Testament examples 
in that wonderful chapter of heroes.”—Christian In- 
telligencer. 
* Is an inspiring book.’"'—Ohristian Union, 


ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. 


‘Based on Flammerion’s “History of the Heavens.” 

By JOHN F. BLAKE 1 vol., 8vo, with upward of 
Eighty Dlustrations. %3. 

“The volume must be extremely interesting and 
instructive to almost every reader.”—Churchman, 

“Astronomy in early days was mixed u» with all the 
affairs of life. lt was associated intimately with re- 
livion. A history of its beginning (like the present) 
reveals the origin of several of our ides and babits 
now apparently unconnected with the science. 
. « . Thischarming book is bandsomely printed 
and beautifal!y !llastrated.”’"—Church Journal. 

** The writer presents a store of curious facts in the 
development of science, illustrating the strange in- 
fluence which has always been exerted by the 
vagaries of fancy upon the action of the intellect 
in the pursuit of truth.”"—New York Tribune. 

“A host of resders of ‘ Alton Locke,’ ‘Hypatia, 

Yeast,’ and other noble books by the late lamented 
Canon of Westminster.”—Christian Union. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
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HYPATIA; or, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD 
FACE. New Edition..... pestpnaiepeseessaneabede $175 
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ADVENTURES Or SIR AMYAS LEIGH 
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TWO YEARS A(‘.0. Seventh Edition......... 1% 
HEREWARD. The Last of the rien 
New Editioa.. .....-ce0-sseeeees ee pacoecdcece 1 9B 


ALTON LOOK®. An Snes. New 
Edition, with a Memoir by THOMAS HUGHES, 


YEAST: A Problem. Seventh Edition .. .... 150 
HERMITS. New Edition ........... ........... 1% 


WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale fora i Redit 
Baby. Ulustrated.........ccsecercccccccccses.. eee 1% 


‘AT LAST. A Christmas in the West Indies. 
Fully Illustrated. Fourth Edition,.,,........ 2)0 


Acowplete catalogue of Macmillan & Co.’s pub- 
leations sent on receipt of six cents. 
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Two Capital Volumes on, Home. Life 
in Germany and France. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


Avol.,12mo. Cloth. Price................81 50 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
_ German on Hom @ Life’ is the work of a lady whose 
extreme ess and astirical bumor amuse the 
reader aaa: "—London Daily News. 


“These clever little sketches deserve reading. 
The style is easy and pleasant.”"—Vanity Fair. 


“It is as though the home-life of Germany was 
Spread out before us at a glarice.’’"—Morning Post. 


“On the whole. we have not had so valuable a 
Coptrihation to our knowledge of, Continental man- 
ners customs for many years.”’—Academy. 


“*German Home Life’ is both vanuevyy and ex- 
tremely interesting.”’—lUustrated London News. 


FRENGH HOME LIFE. 


Reprinted from Blackwood. 





1 vol.,12mo. Cloth. Price................81 50 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The way in which their neighbors live is always 
an object of curiosity witb a large class of inquiring 
minds, that can find no other vent forthe divine 
energies of their nature. It is not often thatthe 
subject fails into the hands of persons witb so much 

good sense and just porenptive powers as the author 
oe this volume. He professes to have resided in 
France for many years, and, in fact, to have found a 
second home in that country, 80 that he is entitled to 
speak with the freedom and —-memaed of personal 
experience.”—New York Tribune 


The Appletons publish an interesting volume “= 
_ Fresh ome Life,’ reprinted from 
. The book is fresh and entertaining 
in Style and conveys a good deal of information.’’ 
ston Journa 


“He tells us, pleasantly ahd instructively, of 
French children, food, manners, languxge, furni- 
ture, dress, marriage, and servants, conveying much 
wuchentic information upon these interesting topics. 
The fact that this series gnzine pre originally av- 
peared in Blackwood’s eae proves their high 
character.”’—Episcopal Regi 


“The book is one of decided interest, full of every- 
day affairs ot home-life, the life which is passed 
under a roof and ata fireside. The themes are Serv- 
ants, Ubildren, Furniture, Food, Menners, Dress, 
ete. The style is very plessant, and the book one 
which throws much Saeree t og the real state of French 
society.” —The Pres 


D.APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Rroadway New York. 


MORE OPINIONS. 


From Harper's Magazine. 

“BSidonie” is ungaestionably the novel of the 
season,if not of the era,in France. Its pure tone 
and its intense passion make it u novelty in French 
literature. 

From Appleton’s Journal. 

* Sidonie” would be recognized anywhere as a work 
of singular power. Daudet has the true Frenchman's 
instinct for painting a portrait with an epithet and in- 
dicating a state of mind with a phrase. 

From the North American Review. 

“Sidonie” reads at first smoothly and pleasantly, 
and soon it becomes very interesting and exciting. 
Ziziis the sweet minor key, lending solemnity and 
pathos to the story. 


From Richard Grant White, in the Galaxy. 

The life-portraiture. inncr as well as outer, is per- 
fectand minute to admiration. The charactcrs are 
all painted with perfect, clear conception and firm 
touch. 


From T. B. Aldrich. 

The translation is an admirable rendering of the 
original, and the original is a masterpiece. 
From Charles Dudley Warner. 

**Sidonie” has the good fortune to be excellently 
translated. It is anovel of uncommon power, ex- 
ceeding delicacy, and entire purity. 
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New Novels for Immediate Publication: 

** JACK,” by the author of * SIDONIE.” 

**VINET 4,” by the author of * GOOD LUCK.’ 

“FIRST LOVE IS BEST.” A new novel by 
GAIL HAMILTON 
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BOSTON. 
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ment with the English Publishers, 
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By Dr. Russell. Illustrated by Sydney Hall M.A 
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...-The Whitehall Review, which 1s not an 
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ecclesiastical paper, but a sort of society jour- 
sions of the Conference, of which he was not 
nal, has started a story about the iutended form- 
ation of a new Anglican communion. The 
story is substantially as follows : 


‘The Ritualists have decided on the forma- 
tion of an entirely new communion, and to 
secede from the existing Church of England, 
it is said, on the 29th of May next. An arch- 
bishop and two bishops are to receive orders 
from two foreign prelates, who, to avoid trans- 
gressing the law of the Church, will ordain the 
vew inheritors of English episcopal titles 
which have laid long in desuetude upon the 
high seas. Rumor also goes that Mr. Tooth, 
‘the Hatcham Martyr,’ is to receive the first 
episcopal miter and crozier. The manual of 

service has been printed. It is styled ‘‘The 
Sacramentary’ and contains the seven services 
appointed by the Romish and Greek Churches, 
with the three creeds now in use, and the Dec- 
alogue after the English form.”’ 


The sensational account printed by the White- 
hall Review was full of absurdities ; but it ap- 
pears to have gained ready credence and will 
probably be kept in circulation until the date 
announced for the secession has passed, in spite 
of any denials the Ritualists may make. 


.-The venerable author of ‘I would not 
live alway,’? William Augustus Muhlenberg, 
D.D., has passed away, after some weeks of 
sickness. He was born in Philadelphia, in 1796, 
and was the great-grandson of Dr. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, the father of the American 
Lutheran Church, and grandson of Augustus 
Muhlenberg, speaker of the first House of Rep- 
resentatives. Dr. Muhlenberg was ordained 
deacon by the first presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop White, in 
1814. He spent twenty-five years in the min- 
istry, eighteen as an educator, and from 1857 
till his death was chaplain and superintendent 
of 8t. Luke’s Hospital, of which he was the 
founder. An appreciative obituary of him in 
the New York Times says: ‘‘ At St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital no day passed that his slender figure was 
not seen passing through the wards and cheer- 
ing the sick by its mere presence. Last winter 
he never failed to knock at the doors of certain 
boarders at the Hospital and bid them a cheery 
good-night. Many of the sick who could hear 
his voice would wait for the sound before they 
themselves could sleep.” 


....The university scheme of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church has received a “lift” from 
Mr. Edward Martin, of Red Hook, N.Y. He has 
conveyed to the trustees of the university, for 
the benefit of the College of Theology, 160 acres 
of land, for which he has hitherto refused $200,- 
000. The Appeal states that “the whole 
property, except what is needed for buildings, 
is to be devoted exclusively to the maintenance 
of the faculty and students first of the College 
of Theology and afterward of other colleges 
as the need may arise. No portion of the 
principal or interest isto be used for build- 
ings. By the careful management of the 
property, which the regents of the university 
fully guarantee, a magnificent sum must even- 
tually be realized for the support of this the 
first in:titution of learning of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church.” The College will, of 
course, be named for the donor, who, it is 
stated, is not a member of any church. 


....The First Baptist Church in Brooklyn, 
which has a history of fifty-four years, is about 
to byild a new house of worship. Many years 
ago the First Church, which is situated on Nas- 
sau Street, sent out a colony which formed the 
Pierrepont-street Church. Changes in the pop- 
ulation left the latter society with a small con- 
stituency, and some years ago the two churches 
were consolidated, worshiping in the Nassau- 
street church, but stiil holding the Pierrepont- 
street property, which is now one of the most eli- 
gible and valuable church-sites in Brooklyn. The 
society has now decided to build a new edifice 
on Pierrepont Street, The Nassau-street church 
and parsonage will be sold and are expected to 
bring $20,000. The members of the society 
have subscribed $25,000, which will make a fund 
of $45,000. It is understood that Dr. Thomas, the 
pastor, who is one of the foremost preachers 
of Brooklyn and of his denomination, favors a 
church amphitheatrical in form. 


.-The International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as already 
announced, will meet at Louisville, Ky., June 
6th, and remain in session five days. On Satur- 
day, June 2d, the conference of general secre- 
taries, of whom there are about 100, will be 
held. The following topics are suggested for 
discussion at the Convention: “I. The Inter- 
national Work intrusted to the Executive Com- 
mittee at the South, in Canada, on behalf of 
colored young men, among railroad men, at the 
West, among the Germans; II. The work in- 
trusted to state and provincial committees in 
New England, in the West, in the South ; III. 
How I use the Bible, for myself, with Christian 
workers, with the unconverted; IV. The 
Evangelistic Work of the Associations, its lim- 
itations and the qualifications of those who 
engage init; V. Association Work in its pecu- 
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liar adaptations to the wants and temptations 
of young men.” 


...Dr. Schaff writes from Cairo to The 
Evangelist that: 

“ Presbyterianiem is the only form of Pro- 
testantism which has taken root among the na- 
tives of Egypt. Itis the Evangelical pioneer 
church. But there are a few English and Ger- 
man churches in Alexandria and Cairo, for the 
foreign population in theselarge cities. There 
is also an admirable educational work of a mis- 
sionary character, though without church or- 
gavization, going on uuder the care of Miss M. 
L. Whately, the daughter of the celebrated 
Archbishop of Dublin. She has been devoting 
the last fifteen years to this noble and self-de- 
nying task. Its school is near the railroad sta- 
tion, and numbers at present 150 girls and 250 
beys, divided into half a dozen classes. They 
are taught elementary studies in Arabic. Some 
learn also English, Frencb, and Italian. The 
Scriptures are read and explained. And it 
seems Mohammedan parents do not object to it. 
Miss Whately told me, however, that none of 
her pupils would dare to profess Christianity 
and submit to baptism, which would at once 
provoke persecution.” 


..-In Cardinal Manning’s article in The 
Nineteenth Century on the Vatican Council it 
is stated that ‘“‘of 36 crowned heads 10 are 
still Catholic, 2 are of the Greek separation, and 
24 are nominally Protestant. The people of 
many and great nations are faithful and fervent 
cbildren of the Catholic Church; but the revo- 
Jution, either openly or secretly, in its substance 
or in its spirit, is behind every throne and in 
almost every government and legislature of the 
Christian world. The public laws, even of the 
nations in which the people are Catholic, are 
Catholic nolonger. The unity of the nations in 
faith and worship, as the Apostles founded it, 
seem now to be dissolved. The unity of the 
Church is more compact and solid than ever; 
but the Christendom of Christian kingdoms is 
of the past.”’ 


..“ A candid and intelligent Russian ”’ 
writes a long article, which is published in The 
Churchman, to deny that Dissenters are rigor- 
ously treated in Russia. He says: 


‘“‘The Russian state gives protection to all 
creeds and material aid to many of them; but 
not to the Orthodox Church, which is sustained 
exclusively by donations, ete. The Lutheran 
and Roman Catholic clergy are materially bet- 
ter off in Russia than the Russian clergy. The 
Russian government, representing the Ortho- 
dox Russian people, as masters ef the country, 
has always been more liberal and courteous to 
the creeds and religious institutious of various 
tribes who are guests in our empire than to our 
own Orthodox Church. The provisions of our 
penal code against those who instigate others to 
change their religion have remained unchanged 
since 1845; but. can assure you that they are 
quite a dead letter. The person who changes 
his religion always declares that he does it of 
his own free will, and not at the instigation of 
another.”’ 


.-The following is ‘‘ Moderate’s’ view, as 
expressed in a Southern Presbyterian paper, of 
fraternal relations with the Northern Presby- 
terian Church: 


‘* Since the overthrow of tbe states and their 
independence there remains no othef bulwark 
against the flood of Yankee innovations in re- 
ligion and morals rave our ecclesiastical separ- 
ation and independence. Hence, it appears 
that it is not a matter of privilege and prefer- 
ence, but a matter of solemn duty and respon- 
sibility, that we may preserve our separation 
and independence jealously, for Christ’s sake, 
and especially against our former associates.’’ 
If this is the view of a ‘‘ moderate,” it would 
be interesting to know where the extremists 
stand. 


..- Avery useful book will Bishop Simpson’s 
“Cyclopedia of Methodism” be, which is to 
appear next fail. It will embrace the historical 
facts connected with the rise and progress of 
Methodism in all parts of the world, biogra- 
phies of leading Methodists, and in this coun- 
try the ‘present condition of the churches in 
each city and in each village of five thousand 
inhabitants as to property, numbers, and Sun- 
day-school scholars is to be shown.” There 
are not less than a dozen different branches of 
Methodism in this couatry, and to fully and 
accurately present the history and present con- 
dition of each will be no small task. 


.-Now that Bismarck retires temporarily 
from the German chancellorship, the Pope, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the London 
Times, deems the present a good opportunity 
to resume negotiations with Germany, with a 
view of ending the strife between Church and 
state. He will probably find that, although he 
has not to deal with the great statesman him- 
self, his substitutes will faithfully carry out 
his policy. If an understanding is reached, the 
Vatican will have to make concessions. q 

.- The oldest minister in the Presbyterian 
Church is the Rev. Noah M. Wells, of Erie, 
Mich. He was born in Galway, N. Y., and is 
now in his 95th year. The Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian says of him: ‘‘ He is full of interest in 
passing events and scientific discoveries and is 
seldom absent from the house of God. He 





sits in the pulpit, and asks that the hymns and 





chapters in the Bible may be pointed out to 
him, as he is very deaf. 


...-Montreal air must be favorable to Uni- 
versalism. Last year a prominent Presby- 
terian minister of that city, Mr. Macdonnell, 
was on trial for preaching Universalist doc- 
trines ; and now the Rev. A. J. Bray is charged 
with the same offense. Mr. Bray was lately 
called from England to the pastorate of Zion 
church, the leading Congregational church in 
Canada. 


....Father O’Keefe, of Callan, has been re- 
ported as penitent several times and as sub- 
mitting to his ecclesiastical superiors, and a 
denial has always followed. Now he is said to 
have retired to a Trappist monastery, to enter 
on a course of penavce. Father O’Keefe’s of- 
fense was the holding of liberal ideas regard- 
ing education. 


....The great body of the Lutherans belong- 
ing tothe General Synod are to be found in 
and east of Pennsylvania. West of Pennsyl- 
vania there are only 32,025 communicants, out 
of a total of 113,571 belonging to the Synod. 
The Missourians and General Council people 
of the High Church wing have captured the 
West. 


....The speech of the Rev. Mr. Macrae, be- 
fore the United Presbyterian Presbytery of 
Greenock and Paisley, Scotland, in relation to 
the revision of the Westminster Standards has 
been strongly condemned by the Presbytery for 
its tone and spirit. 


....The Jubilee Singers are meeting with 
uninterrupted success abroad. They have had 
crowded audiences in Holland, where they 
were admitted to audience with the king and 
attended a reception of which the queen was 
a guest. 


.... The Protestant work among the French 
Canadians in Montreal is represented by five 
or six churches composed of converts. In 
Lower Canada there are five Freuch Protest- 
ant colleges and upward of thirty mission 
stations. 


.-Northern Methodism does not appear to 
be prospering in Missouri. The Missouri and 
St. Louis Conferences report a total of 27,831 
members, a net decrease for the year of 274. 


--London raised about $20,000,000 for 
charity last year. New York raises about 
$4,000,000 a year for the same purpose. 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making giad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic inthe heme-circle. [Lf 
Rn ar agsiot a dves not keep it, send to ab ge 

AMBLER, Wholesale Druggis' Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


RES. NFAVALIOS 


00D." H 


It is one a the aphorisms of Brillat Savarin that 
‘the universe without lite would be nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.’’ Another ee equally true 
and undisputed, is that the fate of nations depend 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that there is 
nating Sees 2d inthe United States market to-day 
that is half s> important as a proper food for Infants, 
Young Children, and Invalids 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich ap sphates. The nitrogenous substances 
are eee ¢ onsisting chietiy of soluble albumen and 
gluten. Rid ze’s Food has been placed at the head of 
all other die: etics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 


Cuaranteed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Flesh, and Fattening 
Properties 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It ae received 
the most unqualified pone | from persons of the 
highest character and resp. nsibility in this and other 
countries. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by Druggists everywhere. Fuil di- 
rections accompany each package and has the signa- 


ture of 
WOOLRICH & CO., 












Office and Manufactory tor 
the United States at 


PALMER. MASS. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingr dients of the Oriental vege- 
table kingdom. Every ingredient is w.ll known to 
cave a beneficial effect on the tecth ard gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic tra- 
grance makes it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT re- 
mov.s ail disagreeable odors from the br: ath, caused 
by catarrh, bad tee.h, etc. It is en:ir.ly free from 
th: injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel. Ove Lottie will 
last six months. 





BY AUTHORITY. 











EDUCATION. 
FORT N.Y, viatest Coe; te. TARTT- 
hergags Eins a bead Shoe Facil- 
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aay Ge srovantiounsels 
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s Jos. *. B. KING, bo D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH GUAGES and 
Literature. Ee le orough instruc- 
a] 4 Prof. ity references, 
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ee COLLEGE. 


» in 
ry fees only $27a 4 4 1,100 students last year. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF oe; 
—Under the College management, Full co 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERY’ 
AGENCY. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institut:,’’ has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss ».oung Supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and ‘f'eachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents amined 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by rae. to prominent educa- 
tors in every ‘section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YouNG. 


————————————————— ee 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 
PERRY & CO.’8 STEEL PENS. 
SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 

A Sample Card containing Twenty-four Pens, sent 

by mail on receipt of Fitteen Cents. 


R O-, 2 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


50 Visiting Cards, with name. 10c and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit. 10c. L.C. COE & C., Bristol. Conn. 


9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts. postpaid. L. JONES & CO.. Nassau, N. Y. 

















Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E_&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies Onvex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


PIANOS, ORGANS. ETC. 


~~ wel 
rl 





ay hs 


(Established 18 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CoO. 


) Brattleboro, wt.” 
Lz Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
THE ROCERS A PRICHT PIANO, 


Elliot Patent Te oad Action, = 
is destined to be the PLANO O FUTURE. 14 

Exposure to moisture or dryiieus y Bs not affect 
the action. It will stand in tunein any climate and 
is just the instrument tor the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 


as the de sere is — 
Man actared. 2 as the ROGERS UP- 
TP ANo COMPA 


GH 
OFFICE ANS rey M 608 WASHINGTON 8T. 
(Globe Theater Building). 
FACTORY 486 t> 500 HARRISON ave Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly mid 


ESTEY ORGANS. 


Largest Manufactory in the world. 10.000 Instru- 
ments inuse. Organs sold on easy terms. Organs 
exchanged. WAREROOMS, 6 East 4th 
Street, Union Square, New York. 


SAXE & ROBERTSON, General Agents. 
EOS ree eT 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND re Stee at 
sold in 60 S30 ba It bei te low- 
price work (770 ges, on v $2.30) foo of the 
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“THE INNER LIFE OF 


GREAT PREMIUM. aS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars, There has been no re ype to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume are the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.— What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘‘Emancipation Proclamation.” 
Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 
Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 
The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 
The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 
Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 
General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 
Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 
John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 
The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.”’ 
Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 
Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 
Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘eating greens.” 
Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “ crisis” in our history. 
Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 
General Grant “‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 
Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 
William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 
Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘“‘let her set ”’—told by Lincoln. 
Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 
George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 
Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 
The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 
Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 
Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 
Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 
“‘Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 
Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 
Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 
Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous. Whisky Rebellion—ziven to Lincoln. 
Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 
Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 
Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 
Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 
Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed. 
Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 
Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 
Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 
Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 
Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 
Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 
Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 
Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and ‘“‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals,” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s “‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘ come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and “‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 
Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 


New Year’s Day and ‘‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 


Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 

Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. : 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram cont to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 

by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln, 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “ bulls’’ 

and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklyn M. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 

mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 

a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters, 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 

Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 

Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lineoln and his pardon for the boy ¢ deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: “‘ Don't it 7 something about the shed 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln ne releasing from the army a boy (ate father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from “the front” with the dent body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the special 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 





Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 


Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 








This really wonderful book--the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT--will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away as @ premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


year’s subscription, in advance. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 
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NOTICES. 





2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

¢@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢#™~ No notice ean be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
vuaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 

1ews Or opinions expressed in the communications 

f our corresvondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL OLIGARCHY. 





WE do not feel it to be any concern of 
ours to spread church troubles before the 
public unless there is some principle in- 
volved. Thereisa very clear principle of 
church government involved in the en- 
forced resignation of Dr. James Ludlow, 
one of the pastors of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church of this city. This 
Collegiate Church is an organization hold- 
ing about two million dollars’ worth of real 
estate besides its church property. It ex- 
ists under a charter granted by William III, 
in 1690. It is entirely under the charge 
spiritually and temporally of the Consist 
ory—a close corporation of deacons and ) 
elders, who fill their own vacancies. The 
three fongregations (Dr. Chambers’s, Dr. 
Ormiston’s, and Dr. Ludlow’s) have no 
voice in the election of their deacons and 
elders. The Consistory elects them, andthe 
names are read on the Sabbath before the 
church; and it is claimed by some that the 
church would have the right to reject this 
nomination, but it has never been even 
submitted to an approving vote. Of old a 
custom of rotation has prevailed in the 
Collegiate Church, the ministers taking 
turns on successive Sundays with the differ- 
ent congregations, and having no special 
congregation of their own. 

Eight years ago Mr. Ludlow, then quite a 
young man from the Presbyterian Church, 
was called to take special charge of a new 
congregation. He was told bya committee 
of the Consistory that this plan of rotation 
was not satisfactory aud would be given 
up gradually. At first the afternoon service 
was made permanent. When, not long 
afterward, Dr. Ormiston was called, he 
made it a condition of acceptance that the 
system of rotation should be abandoned; and 
this was done. Dr. Ludlow’s congregation 
has increased, so that it has been, we believe, 
the largest in the Collegiate Church, Not 
long ago the Consistory became dissatisfied 
with his position. They charged“him (not 
Wwithout*some reason, we imagine) with 
caring more for his con; egation thanefor 
tie Collegiate Church. Mish wd boat at he 





was more of a Presbyterian than: a ‘Dutéh 
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man; that he cared very little for the his- 
tory and traditions of the Dutch Church; 
that he was not sound on all the 
stiff doctrines of the Synod of Dort; and 
that he was not faithful in preach- 
ing the Catechism. Some time ago 
the Consistory passed a vote requiring a re- 
turn to the old system of rotary preaching, 
and several months ago informally notified 
Dr. Ludlow that bis resignation would be 
accepted. Less than a third of its mem- 
bers, be it understood, are from his con- 
gregation. As soon as the congregation 
heard of it they were indignant. They 
were absolutely unanimous, with the ex- 
ception of several members of the Con- 
sistory. They told him that they wished 
him to remain. Last week, however, see- 
ing that the Consistory would not yield» 
he gave in his resignation. The Consistory, 
recognizing that Dr. Ludlow was driven 
from his congregation, not from any dis- 
satisfaction on their part, but purely by 
their own action, voted him a year’s extra 
salary and a fair amount to cover the de- 
preciation of value in the house which he 
had bought, supposing that his office was 
permanent—in all, $18,000. The officers of 
the Sunday-school and of a benevolent so- 
ciety connected with the congregation have 
resigned, and notified the Consistory that it 
will please run things itself. 

We should not have thought it possible 
that a Protestant church existed in the coun- 
try over whose management the pewholders 
or communicants had no control. In this 
case, one of the largest, wealthiest, and 
most intelligent congregations in the city 
has its minister taken from it by the vote 
of outsiders, against his will and against 
their will. We are not disposed to argue 
questions of church polity; but this is no 
church polity at all. It is an abominable 
outrage upon a people who have no polity; 
who are treated as babes; who raise $14,- 
000 a year for pew-rents, and have no voice 
what shall be done with it. It is taxa- 
tion without representation, and is as bare- 
faced a contradiction of all republican 
principles as we bave ever heard of. 

There is also a historical phase to this dif- 
ficulty. It appears that Dr. Ludlow cares 
very little about Holland. Well, why should 
he? Has not the Reformed Church dropped 
the “Dutch” from its name? Itisa fact, we 
suppose, that very few of the congregation 
belong to the old Dutch families, and it is 
Dr. Ludlow’s duty to preach the Gospel 
to every creature, and not simply to Dutch- 
men. But he does not care so much, it is 
said, for the Dutch Catechism as he does for 
our common Christianity. That is a serious 
charge; but more serious as bearing against 
the church than as against him. For a 
church has no business now to exist which 
insists on magnifying its unimportant dif- 
ferences with the faith of the acknowl- 
edged Church Universal. We are ac- 
quainted with many Reformed clergymen 
who recognize their Presbyterian or Con- 
gregatioval brethren as equally good Chris- 
tians with themselves. They fraternize with 
them in every way. Their faith they hold 
to be sufficient not for completeness, per- 
haps, but for Christian life and character. 
If, then, they try to make their church 
narrower than the Church of God, and in- 
sist upon existing for the purpose of keep- 
ing up confessedly unimportant differences, 
they are fighting against the unity of the 
Church and delaying its victory, which 
will be the fruit of its unity. 





CIVIL SERVICE LEGISLATION. 


Ir is a general impression that civil serv- 
ice reform, in order to be effective and 
permanent, will need further legislative 
action on the part of Congress. There is 
truth in this idea; and yet the President is 
by no means helpless under the laws as 
they now stand. In addition to the grant 
of the appointing power, as made in the 
Consti'ution, there are several provisions 
of law that relate more or less intimately 
to this subject. We find, for example, in 
sections 163 and 164 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States the following 


“provisions in relation to the exccutive de- 


partments at Washington: 


‘«The clerks in the departments shall be 
grrenced into four classes, distinguished as 
bi “second, third, and fourth classes, 

o clerk shall be appointed in any depart- 

a in either of the four classes ahove 





Suet until he has been examined and 


found qualified by a board of three examin- 
ers, to consist of the c of the bureau 
or Office into which such clerk is to be ap- 
pointed and two other clerks, to be selected 
by the head of the department.” 

These provisions date back to 1853 and 
1855, and make an examination by a com- 
petent board an imperative duty before the 
appointment of clerks in any of the de- 
partments at Washington. In addition to 
this, section 1753 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States provides as follows: 

‘*« The President is authorized to prescribe 
such regulations for the admission of per- 
sons into the civil service of the United 
States as may best promote the efficiency 
thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each 
candidate in respect to age, health, char- 
acter, knowledge, and ability for the branch 
of service into which he seeks to enter; 
and for this purpose he may employ suit- 
able persons to conduct such inquiries, and 
may prescribe their duties and establish 
regulations for the conduct of the persons 
who may receive appointments in, the civil 
service. 

This law, passed in 1871, as the means of 
enabling President Grant to project and 
carry out a plan of reform in the civil 
service of the country, still remains in the 
statute-book of the nation. It confers as 
much power on President Hayes as it did 
upon his predecessor; and it is not the 
fault of the law that the effort made under 
it came to such an unfortunate ending. 
President Grant, opposed by politicians 
and without any hearty sympathy on the 
part of Congress, and withal inconsistent 
with himself, was unequal to the task he 
undertook. The failure of the effort was 
largely due to his own failures. The ma- 
chinery he set up was too cumbersome and 
complicated, and he himself did not al- 
ways work in harmony withit. President 
Hayes, acting under the authority of this 
law, is entirely competent to establish and 
enforce a series of rules for admission into 
the civil service, for making removals, for 
filling vacancies, and for promotion from 
the lower to the higher grades of the serv- 
ice. 

In respect to such appointments as are 
made by the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, itis already provided by law that the 
incumbents shall be entitled to hold their 
offices during the term for which they were 
appointed, unless removed with the consent 
of the Senate, or superseded by other ap- 
pointments, with the same consent, with 
the qualification that the President may for 
cause make temporary suspensions from 
office during the recess of the Senate, and 
temporarily fill the vacancies resulting 
therefrom. This law was enacted in 1867; 
and, although its direct object was to im- 
pose restraints upon President Johnson, 
still it asserts a sound principle. Where 
the Senate participates in the appointment 
to office it has the same right to participate 
in the removal therefrom. This was the 
ground taken by Daniel Webster, when 
Gen. Jackson entered upon the work of 
official slaughter simply for partisan rea- 
sons. The power to remove from office is 
nota matter of express grant, but ratber 
implied in the power of appointment, ex- 
cept where the Constitution extends the 
tenure of office during good behavior; and 
as to the Senate the implication is just as 
strong as it is with respect to the President. 
Where both share in the appointment both 
should share in the removal to precisely the 
same extent. 

Congress has the right, in respect to such 
‘‘inferior officers” as it may think proper, 
to vest by law the appointing power in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments. A very large 
number of appointments come under this 
head; and it is for Congress to establish 
the rules regulating them, if it shall see fit 
todoso. If it shall fail to provide such 
rules, then the whole question is remitted 
to the depositary of the appointing power 
created by law. As a matter of fact, a very 
large discretion in respect to ‘‘inferior offi- 
cers” is committed by law to the President 
alone and to the heads of departments. 
They, hence, have ample power to prose- 
eute the work of reform within the limits’ 
of this discretion. 


Is there anything more for Congress to d6 
in the way of civil service 1égi@lation #) We 
answer this question by saying that a law 
should be passed for regulating the tenure 
of office in respect to all the ‘‘inferior 
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officers” of the United States, and provid- 
ing that the tenure shall not lapse, except 
for causes specified. There is, we are 
aware, some difficulty in framing such a 
law; yet Congress has power by legislation 
to prevent the sweeping change of all the 
minor officers of the Government with 
every change of Administration, which has 
become the practice of political parties, 
There is no good reason for it in the civil 
service, any more than in the naval or mili- 
tary service of the country. The reform 
upon which President Hayes has set his 
heart will not be a fixture, as against po- 
litical and party influences, until this point 
is gained. Republicans in the two houses 
of Congress had it in their power for sev- 
erul years thus to legislate, and it is their 
fault that the opportunity was not im- 
proved. Public sentiment, though right in 
kind, was not strong enough to win this 
victory, and thus put an end to the ‘‘ spoils 
system.” Without this victory civil 
service reform has no permanency beyond 
the pleasure of the particular President in 
office. 





ARE CREEDS BINDING? 


lr wasin a letter not long ago to The 
Christian Union that the Rev. M. J. Savage 
drew a rather lurid picture of Or1tho- 
doxy and made certain statements about 
the actual faith of the Orthodox churches 
which invites attention from us, believing 
as we do that their actual faith cannot be 
learned from their ancient confessions. 

Mr. Savage says that ‘‘for the great 
Presbyterian body all over America, of 
course, the ‘ Confession of Faith’ must be 
taken as the standard.” How stringently 
it must be taken as the standard depends 
upon what Presbyterian body you are talk- 
ing about. It may be true for the minor 
bodies; but not absolutely of the largest 
Presbyterian body, because the record of 
that body is self-contradictory. At the re- 
union the whole New School Church was 
accepted as sufficiently orthodox and that 
without withdrawing or disallowing one 
word of its ‘‘Auburn Declaration.” In- 
deed, aspecial repor tof Dr. Shedd endorsed 
the substantial orthodoxy of that famous 
paper. Itis true that both partics agreed 
that the Confession was to be accepted in 
“its historical sense”; but when the Con- 
fession is stiffly Old School Calvinistic, and 
nearly half the Presbyterian body were ad- 
mitted on the basis of a New School theol- 
ogy, which, as propounded by its chief 
authorities, is nearer Arminianism than Cal- 
vinism, it is plain that this agreement was 
intended to be accepted in a conciliatory, 
that is, Pickwickian sense. The old men 
opposed the agreement, because they knew 
it was Pickwickian. The young men 
forced its adoption, because it was concilia- 
tory and they did not care for anythipg 
else. The Confession being thus interpret- 
ed in the very act which formed the pres- 
ent Presbyterian Church, and the ministers 
being required to give their assent to the 
Confession only in general terms, as ‘‘ con- 
taining the system of doctrine” taught in 
the Scriptures, we hold that stiff Calvinism 
sits pretty loosely on that Church and is 
binding only on seminary professors. 

Mr. Dudley says: 

‘Where stand the Congregationalists? 
In their National Conference [Council?] at 
Oberlin, (of which I was a member), in 
spite of what many young men wanted to 
do, they voted their adhesion to the old 


standards of Saybrook and Westminster, 
‘for substance of doctrine.’ 





We, too, if we may speak in the name 
of one of our editors, were there, and took 
part in the proceedings of that Council. 
And we declare that this was not done. 
by the Boston Council of 1865, much 
less by the Oberlin Council of 1871. 
In 1865 a committee on a Declaration of 
Faith brought in a draft endorsing ‘the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions for 
Substance of Doctrine,” and declaring the 
acceptance of Calvinism. An editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT moved the omission 
of this paragraph; but it was voted 
down. The Declaration of Faith finally 
adopted, however, written by Dr. Quint, 
on his hat, on the way. to Plymouth, 
began by endorsing ‘‘ substantially” in 
extremely mild language the Confession 
of 1680 (which is almost identical with the 
Westminster Confession of Faith), and con- 
cluded With a schedule of‘ doctri e, which 
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is to be regarded as an interpretation of this 
“substantial” endorsement and aé a limita- | 
tion of it, and from which all Calvinistic. 
definitions of doctrine were rigidly ex- 
cluded, and only those admitted which are 
held by all Evangelical churches. 

Turning now'to the Oberlin Council, we 
would remind Mr. Dudley that that Coun- 
cil’s statement of faith is confined to the 
following words in the constitution of the 
body: 

‘‘They agree in belief that the Holy 

Scriptures are the sufficient and only infal- 
lible rule of religious faith and practice; 
their interpretation thereof being ia sub- 
stantial accordance with the great doctrines 
of the Christian faith commonly called 
Evangelical, held in our churches from the 
early times, and sufficiently set forth by 
former councils.” 
That is all. More was desired, but refused. 
It was a victory for the comprehensionists 
on the basis of a common Evangelical 
faith, as against those who still wished: the 
churches to be held closely to the Calvin- 
stic name. 

That we are right in this view is easily 
proved by a declaration of the moderator, 
Dr. Budington, whose words we quote: 

‘*The Triennial Council, however, has 

intentionally adopted as the basis of its 
fellowship neither the Westminster nor the 
Savoy, but that Evangelical system of 
faith of which those symbols are expres- 
sions or fountains. The fact is recognized 
that Congregational churches do not make 
Calvinism the bond of fellowship. Any 
churches recognizing the independency of 
the local church and professing the his- 
toric faith of Christ’s Church are actually 
and intentionally embraced within the fel- 
lowship of the National Council. The dis- 
tinctions of Old School and New School 
were ignored, and just as much Arminian- 
ism and Calvinism.” 
We think that we have proved that Mr, 
Dudley has utterly misrepresented the re- 
lation of the Congregational churches to 
creeds, and only to a less extent that of the 
Presbyterian Church. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ORDER. 





THE President bases his order for the re- 
moval of the troops of the United States 
from the state-house of South Carolina 
upon two grounds. The first is that, in his 
‘opinion, there does not now exist in that 
state such domestic violence as is contem- 
plated by the Constitution as the ground 
upon which the military power of the 
National Government may be invoked for 
the defense of the state.” The second is 
his own confident conviction ‘‘that no re. 
sort to violence is contemplated in any 
quarter; but that, on the contrary, the dis- 
putes in question are to be settled solely by 
such peaceful remedies as the constitution 
and law of the state provide.” These prem- 
ises being granted, then the order is. per- 
fectly vindicated, no matter what may be 
the result to either one of the claimants of 
the governor’s office or upon the political 
parties in that state. The troops, upon 
this supposition, have no business in the 
state-house at Columbia, any more than in 
the state-house at Albany. 

If, however, the President is mistaken as 
to the questions of fact which the Consti- 
tution and the law submit to his judgment 
and of which he is the sole official, judge, 
then his order would.be a very grave error. 
It is not true that, as President, he has 
nothing to do with the question as to who 
is the lawful governor of a state in the 
presence of an ‘‘insurrection,” after being 
applied to for help to suppress it. It is his 
duty to decide this question, as necessarily 
incidental to another duty which the Con- 
stitution and the law impose up nhim; and 
he has no right, for any reasons, to shrink 
from the responsibility of the decision. 
Any policy of conciliation that ignores this 
duty and leaves lawfully-constituted state 
governments to be overthrown and dis 
placed by revolutionary violence is just.as 
unconstitutional as improper interference 
onthe part of the National Government 
with purely state affairs. In ayoiding one 
mistake, it is not bestto rush to the oppo- 
site extreme and commit another. 

President Hayes, when entering upon the 
duties of his office, found the troops of the 
United States inthe state house at Cohumbia 
by the: order of ‘his predecessor, \ He has’ 
not been called upon to pass‘any jud; it” 
upon that order.’ ‘The'slinplé question with’ 
which’ he has’ tad to déal ts whether the 
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troops should be continued there. He cer- 
taidly has not been basty in answering it. 
Having invited Chamberlain and Hampton 
to come to Washington, and held inter- 
views with both parties, he has come to the 
conclusion that there are no existing facts 
and none probable in the immediate future 
to justify avy interference by “‘ the military 
power of the National Government” with 
the domestic affairs of South Carolina. 
This being his opinion, he has done the only 
thing he could do in consistency with the 
Constitution. We earnestly hope that the 
result will confirm his judgment and realize 
his expectations. 

Itis regarded asa foregone conclusion 
that the President’s action will be the 
downfall of Chamberlain’s authority and 
the establishment of Hampton as governor 
of the state. This is not the President’s 
fault, provided he is right in his judgment 
as to the facts of the case. It is rather the 
effect of causes that do not come within 
the scope of his constitutional duties. He 
cannot control or touch these causes ex- 
cept by the use of ‘‘the military power”; 
and this use he cannot make except in the 
presence of an ‘‘insurrection,” which calls 
for Federal suppression, and, as he de- 
clares, he finds no such fact. What he 
finds is a contest between two claimants of 
the chief executive office of the state; and 
this, as the facts appear to him, is not to 
be determined by the President of the 
United States, “but by such orderly and 
peaceable methods as may be provided by 
the constitution and laws of the state.” 

It is, however, none the less true that 
Hampton’s success will be the triumph of 
mental and muscular might in the minority 
over legal right in the majority. This is 
due to the fact that the great body of the 
white people, who possess vastly the larger 
share of the intelligence and wealth of the 
state, are on his side; and that the support- 
ers of Mr. Chamberlain, though némer- 
ically the stronger, and though they gave 
him a majority of the votes, as legally ascer- 
tained and declared, are practically the 
weaker. The majority rule, as compared 
with the minority, is here a failure, owing | 
to the difference in the constituent elements 
of the two. And we frankly confess that 
we do not see how the Federal Government 
can by a standing army take permanent 
care of a majority in any state that cannot 
take care of itself. The fact of its inca- 
pacity raises the very grave question of its 
competency to make the suffrage right 
practically effective. Majorities that can’t 
govern are an anomaly in the theory of 
self-goverument. 


Giditorial Notes. 


Tue letter of Governor Chamberlain, ad- 
dressed to the President, assigning reasons why 
the troops of the United States should not be 
withdrawn from the state-house at Columbia, is 
a forcible statement of his side of the question, 
After adverting to the circum-~tances which led 
him to apply to President Grant for Federal aid, 
and also led the President to afford the aid, and 
then stating the facts which establish his own 
title to the office of governor, he presents in 
detail his objections to the withdrawal of the 
troops. We have no doubt that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the lawfully-elected governor of South 
Carolina, and, hence, by all the rales of law en- 
titled to the office; and if this were the direct 
question which the President is authorized to 
consider and determine, and the withdrawal of 
the troops meant an adverse decision, we should 
earnestly protest against it. We donot under- 
stand the President to have made any such de- 
cision; but do understand him to be of the 
opinion that, in the present status of the facts, 
itis not his province to determine who is the 
lawful governor of South Carolina, 











NOTWITHSTANDING his brave contest, it is 
\likely that Goyeroor Chamberlain will be driven 
out of the office which he holds by the election 
of the people. There are reports about offers 
ahg made to him of some honorable diplo- 

matic position abroad. If off« red, we trust that 
he will decline it, and remain’ at his home in 
Columbia, carrying on his business and proving 
that the adopted citizens of a state have tights 
that must be respected. We are by no means 
' gure that His lifé would be safe ; but that makes 
uo difference. He is the exponent of a princt- 
ple; the best represéntativeof white Republicans 
in ‘thé South; atid’ Wwe trust that he will “stick,” 
even at aloes’ of property, ot’ cotifort, ‘and, tf 


\ niéed bs, Of life. “‘Thé caiise is Wort the sacri! 













fice, and we know tliat’ he ‘has’ the’ héarty “re! 


spect of the best people among the Democrats 
of the South. There isa future yet before bim 
in that state, it may be, and South Carolina 
desperately needs the enterprise of such men. 
If Mr. Chamberlain is driven out df that state, 
what other self-respecting Northern man will 
care to make it his home? 





Wane Hampton, in bis I-tter to the Pres- 
ident prior to the order of the latter for the 
witiidrawal of the troops from the state-house 
at Columbia, says : 

‘* As I may not have the pleasure of secing 
you again on this subject, it may be proper to 
~ before you in the fullest and most definite 

orm the assurances given to you verbally. I 

repeat, therefore, that, if the Federal troops 
are withdrawn trom the state-house, there 
shall be on my part, or that of my triends, no 
resort to violence to assert our claims ; but that 
we svall look for their maintenance solely to 
such peacefol remedies as the constitution and 
laws of the state provide. Ishall use a!l my 
authority to repress the use or the exhibition 
of force in the settlement of all disputed ques- 
tions, and this authority shall be exercised in 
such a manner that the peace shall be pre- 
served.” 
This language in its temper and style is very 
different from the bombast and bluster which 
characterized Mr. Hampton when he was on 
his way to Washiogton. He seems to have 
profited by his interviews with the President 
and his Cabinet. 


Tue business of the Louisiana Commission, 
as instructed by the letter of Secretary Evarts, 
is not to examine the facts in connection with 
the last election, but to secure, if possible, the 
acknowledgment of one government in the 
State of Louisiana; and, failing in this effort, 
to try the experiment of getting all the mem- 
bers of the legislature declared elected by the 
Returning Board to assemble and organize as 
the legislature of the state, and then recanvass 
the votes for governor. The Commission are 
also instructed to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the state of public feeling in the commuuity 
touching the questions in dispute, and urged to 
accomplish the purposes of their mission with 
as much expedition as may be, since the Presi- 
dent is desirous of reaching his own conclu- 
sions at the earliest practical moment. This is 
the substance of what the Secretary has to say to 
these gentlemen, aud what he might have said 
in half the words and in language much less iv- 
volved and obscure. The powers of the Com- 
mission are entirely advisory. The object of 
the President is to bring about an Adjustment 
of the existing difficulties by the action of the 
parties themselves. We certainly hope that 
success may crown the effort. If circumstances 
compelled the President to decide the question 
as between Packard and Nicholls, for the pur- 
pose of suppressiog an insurrection, he could 
not, in our judument, decide against the former 
without discrediting his own title to the office 
he holds. The majority of the popular vote 
for Packard was larger than for the Republican 
coudidates for electors, without the counting 
of whose votes he would not have been Presi- 
dent. 





PRESIDENT BARNARD, of Culumbia College, 
in a letter on the mode of electing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, publishedin The 
Tribune of this city, favors the retention of 
electors to make the direct choice of the Presi- 
dent, and suggests the novel idea of the legis- 
lative election of these electors, in the follow- 
ing manner: “Let the members of the lower 
house of the legislature from each congres- 
stoval district in each state have the right to 
choose one elector, and then let the senate of 
each state have the right to choose two electors 
for the state atlarge.’? While this dispenses 
with the general ticket system, it interjects be- 
tween the people and the President two sets of 
electors—one set chosen by the people, who 
choose the presidential electors, and another 
set who choose the President. We do not see 
that, it bas any advantage over the choice of 
President and Vice-President directly by the 
people in electoral districts, as proposed by 
Senator Morton. There is no good reason why 
the people should not vote directly for these 
officers, as they do for governors, other state 
officers, and members of the lower house of 
Congress, and as they ought to do for senators 
of the United States. The Electoral College, 
no matter how it is chosen, whether by the 
legislature ona general ticket or by the dis- 
trict system, is a cumbersome, awkward, and 
useless piece of machinery. It does not an- 
swer the specific purpose of deliberation and 
counsel for which it was intended, and com- 
plicates rather than simplifies a presidential 
election. The best thing to be done with it is 
to abolish it altogether, and adopt some plan 
for a direct vote by the people. 


Tae Manhattan Congregational Assocfation 
may now be said to be fairly organized ‘in 
working order, as ft met last week, fn Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs’s’ church, and performed for the ‘fitst 
time the chief’ work of an asso¢iation in exam- 
fiing'avd licéfising to preach séven candidates 
for thé ministry. ‘The New York and’ Brook- 


lyn Association, from which the members of 
of the Manhattan Association mainly with- 
drew, bas generally examived at its spring 
meeting about half a dczen candidates. This 
year seven students from Union Semivary 
came before the new association. They in- 
cluded some of the very best men in the class — 
one a son of President Brown, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, who has gained the seminary scholarship 
and will spend some time abroad in study ; also 
asonof Dr. H. M. Scudder, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. W. E. Griffis, well koown as a writer on 
Japanese subjects. It was generally remarked 
that an examination better sustained was 
never heard and the following minute was 
passed: 

‘*The Association desire to express their 

high satis‘action with tbe proficlency in sacred 
studies evidenced by the young men who 
have been examined to-day, members of the 
graduativg class of the New York Union The- 
ological Seminary, which is alike hovorable to 
the young men and to the institution which 
they represent.’’ 
Among those present who conducted the very 
thorough examination were Drs. Wm. M. 
Taylor (the moderator), R. 8. Storrs, Buding- 
ton, Coe, Clapp, Ray Palmer, Martiv, and 
Ward. The next day the remnant of the old 
association met in Harlem, and ove candidate 
appeared before them for examination. 


Ir is anything but pleasant to read in the re 
ports of one Methodist conference after avother 
that many candidates for admission were refused 
because there was no place for them. It is 
stated again and again, in very nearly the same 
terms: ‘‘ None of the numerous applicants were 
received on trial.”” Why not? Simply because 
the eonference has in its bounds say three hun- 
dred churches or circuits and just three hundred 
ministers. The bishop and his cabinet are re- 
quired to put these appointments and these min- 
isters together, and cannot allow the one to be in 
excess of the other, as Metbodism provides 
certainly ‘‘a pastor for every church and a 
church for every pastor.’’ If, then, a minister 
applies for admis-ion to a conference which 
already has its full three hundred ministers, 
then a new church must be made for him or he 
must stay outin the cold. This is anivevitable 
difficulty. Inevitable, we say, unless the Meth- 
odist Church shall carry out somewhat more 
strictly its original principles of making its 
preachers a body of soldiers, under missionary 
orders, bound to go wherever they were veeded. 
If this principle is professed, it would be refresh- 
ing to see it adopted. If there are not fields 
now and here waiting for a preacher, it is to be 
considered whetber a pioneer body like the 
Methodists will not tell its young men now, as 
in the days of old, to make fields for themselves 
in Texas, or Australia, or India. It is worth 
considering whether, under Methodist disci- 
pline, members ought to be admitted at all who 
are not willing to endure such hardness and to 
be absolutely under control, even to the extent 
of being liable to be sent to the hardest and 
most distant fields. We see no other relief from 
this most embarrassing difficulty. The trouble 
is that they all want good appointments and 
hanker after the cities. 


LANDMARKISM is close communfonism run 
to seed. {thas ahorrorof “alien bapti+ms,” 
and requires rebaptism of any who have been 
immersed by non-immersed ministers and reordi- 
nation of those who did not receive Baptist or- 
divation. Indeed, it believes most devuutly in 
the regular Baptist “‘succession ” and in noth- 
iog else. It has been hitherto confined to the 
South ; but, notwithstanding that *‘Pike”’ bas 
been bombardivg it so vigorously with argu- 
ment and ridicule in the Richmond Pligious 
Herald, it has gathered courage to show its 
head h+re in New York, which is reputed to be 
“ Pike’s”? own home. We are not sure that it 
is, because the lately Methodist minister, Mr. 
Haynes, is to be installed this week over a 
Brooklyn Baptist churcb ; but forseveral weeks 
The Examiner and Chronicle has been arguing 
for reordination in euch cases. It says: 

“If we insist that the members of our 
cburebes muet rective baptism at the hands of 
qualified administrators, how can we admit that 
ordination given by an unbaptized ‘ preshytery,’ 
to one wbo had not bimseft been baptized, is 
valid ordination for a Baptist minister ?”’ 

But Baptists do not insist on rebaptism in cases 
in which the administrator was not immersed. 
Cases of rebaptism are hardly kuown, and so 
the argument for reordination fails. Zion's 
Advocate recalls the fact that this principle 
would endanger the validity c* the early bap- 
tism fn New England, and also that when Adon- 
iram Judson became a Baptist the validity of 
his Congregational ordination was not ques- 
tioned. In the early history of the New En- 
gland Baptist churches, at the ordination of 
Elisha Callender, Dr. Cotton Mather, Congre- 
gationalist, preached the sermon, and his 
father, Dr: Increase Mather, also a Congrega- 
tidnalist, gave the right hand of fellowship, 
We have little doubt that the Baptists general- 
ly will resist the encroachm ents.on their fra- 





ternal li erties which The Examiner seems so 
Willing’ to make. ~ , 
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Tue churchmembership of infants is, as we 
have before said, a constructive and not a real 
one—a membership by Pickwickian definition, 
and not in fact. This is substantially admit- 
ted by the Cincinnati Presbytery, in its deliver- 
ance anent Mr. McCune’s alleged heterodoxy 
about infant membership. The Presbytery, in 
its deliverarce, declares: 

“We believe that, whatever difficulties may 

arise from the ambiguity of the term ‘member- 
ship,’ as applied to infants, there is a just and 
precious relation or connection established by 
the covenant in the Christian family as a divine 
institution, and certified by baptism, which 
ought never to be ignored or lightly regarded 
by the ministers of our Church.”’ 
That is correct. There is such an ‘‘ ambiguity” 
about ‘“‘the term ‘ membership,’ as applied to 
iofants.’’ It does not mean membership at all 
in the sense in which the word is applied to 
adults, and it were well if it were dropped. 


Dr. ScuaFF is still abroad and will remain 
abroad for some months, so that it is not con- 
venient to ask him to reply to a critcism of 
The Catholic Standard on his article in THE 
INDEPENDENT, ‘‘Is Romanism Hostile to the 
Bible?” It declares that it is “sheer non- 
sense to speak of our Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as the “original Scriptures,’ inasmuch as 
the original manuscripts are lost. The Vul- 
gate, it argues, is much more reliable than the 
Greek or Hebrew: 

“The few Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament writings that, ss is supposed, even 
approximate to the remote antiquity of the 

ulgate are imperfect, do not contain the 

whole New Te-:tament, and do not entirely 
agree with one another. The most ancient 
manuscripts of the Old ‘Testament do not 
reach back, by four, five, or six centuries ac- 
cording to the varying opinions of different 
critics, to the age of the Vulgate.”’ 
That is a rather transparent sleight of logic to 
compare the autiquity of the Latin as a version 
with the antiquity of the existing manuscripts 
of the Greek Scriptures. Compare the Greek 
Testament with Jerome’s Latin version, and the 
former is the older by three and a half cen- 
turies. Evencomparing the Greek manuscripts 
with the Latin Vulgate, we find that two very 
complete manuscripts—the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican—are quite as old as Jerome’s version, 
which was made at the very close of the fourth 
century. It is true that the Greek manuscripts 
do not exactly agree; but they do agree full as 
closely as the Latin manuscripts. There is not 
one rational argument for preferring the Latin 
version tothe Greek; but there is one argu- 
ment that is incontestable, because it is so 
frrational, and we give it in the words of The 
Catholic Standard : 

**Since, therefore, the Church, being infal- 
lible, has sanctioned and approved the Vulgate 
version of the Sacred Scriptures, Catholics 
know that that version is not erroneous.”’ 


In an article of some length The Interior 
discusses a question raised in the ecclesiastical 
trial at Cincinnati, and argues strongly that, 
while the infallibility of God’s Word is one of 
those doctrines to which Christians generally 
give their assent, yet a man may be a Christian 
and not hold to the infallibility of Scripture. 
It instances the typical case of Luther, who 
rejected an entire epistle of the New Testa- 
ment, and then adds : 

** Many a critic who has come to regard some 
= s of the Old Testament as merely his- 

ric or legendary, without the stamp of infal- 

libility upon it, yet sincerely accepting the es- 
sentialtruths that make up the scheme of re- 
demption, is a Christian.’’ 
This is a truth which needs to be told. What- 
ever flaws criticism or science may pick in 
what is “historic or legendary” in the patri- 
archal story, these do not affect Christian faith 
and doctrine. They may affect, they certainly 
do affect some schools of Christian faith ; but 
they are not inconsistent with the teachings of 
Christ or his Apostles. 


‘“‘Ty your character or actions have been 

falsely judged, as you have trusted your salva- 
tion for eternity with God, so after this effort 
trust your reputation for time with your Lord. 
Let me again illustrate these things from my 
own experience,”’ etc. 
We quote from R. Pearsall Smith’s leading 
article in the lastnumber of Times of Refreshing, 
of Boston. Mr. Smith, doubtless, had another 
illustration in mind from his ‘‘own experi- 
ence,” to which we should not have referred 
if he had not again come forward as a religious 
teacher. Itis not very long ago that he was 
in England, and conducting a very popular 
series of religious meetings. In the midst of 
them it came to the knowledge of those in 
charge that Mr. Smith had certain esoteric 
teachings that were in their opinion very de- 
moralizing, and they instantly stopped his 
meetings and forbade him to speak. He was 
immediately attacked with a severe brain diffi- 
culty and returned to this country, where he 
has since lived in seclusion. If our Boston 
friends wish further information, Mr. Moody 
can giveit. He will remember the evening be- 
fore he started for America. 





THE New York Observer tells, with consider- 
able particularity of detail, how a Mr, Richards, 
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of this city, an exemplary Christian, having 
been robbed of two hundred thousand dollars 
in registered bonds, recovered the whole 
amount, They were brought back to him by a 
little boy; s#fe and sound, in an old bandbox. 
Mr. Richards had made their recovery the sub- 
ject of prayer; he believed in prayer; and, 
when receivyidg the bonds, regarded their 
recovery as an answer to prayer. He may 
be entirely correct in the theory that his 
praying was the means of restoring to him 
these stolen bonds, and that without the pray- 
ing he would never have seen them again. We 
do not know that he is not right in this particu- 
lar case; yet it is well to bear in mind that, if 
his prayer had not been thus answered, the 
general Bible doctrine of prayer would not be 
a failure. That doctrine should never be so in- 
terpreted as to make human opinions in respect 
to the answer the test of God’s faithfulness, 
There are two kinds of promises : those that 
are specific—as, for example, the pfomise that 
those who believe shall be saved; and those 
that are not specific—as that all things shall 
work together for good to them that love God. 
No man is wise enough to tell beforehand how 
the latter promises are to be fulfilled. They 
may be most effectually fulfilled when they 
seem utterly to fail. 


PHILIP ScHaFF, in a letter to The Evangelist, 
expresses the opinion that the Roman system 
is likely to Jast, in some form or other, to the 
end of time. Very likely. Catholicism is 
moving in one direction under Jesuit influ- 
ence and an old man’s vanity; but in another 
direction under the influence. of other forms of 
Christianity. Its Vaticanizing appears to us to 
be a temporary tendency that will scon expend 
itself. But the practical religious life of the 
Church, where it feels the influence of the en- 
lightment of the age, is being purified and 
broadened ; and that, we think, is permanent 
progress. Christ occupies a far higher place 
relatively to the saints in the worship of the 
Catholic Church in this country or in England 
than he did a century ago or than he does in 
Mexico or Brittany. 


CHUNDER SEN edits the Sunday edition of 
the Brahmo paper, The Indian Mirror, of Cal- 
cutta. The number for Sunday, January 28th, 
contains the following from a letter by “a 
theist’’ on missionary humility: 


‘Our most reverend minister, Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, is the most admirable type of 
this form of humility. His sermons have a 
spirit of self-concentration inthem. They gush 
out from the fountain of prayer, and, after 
leaping over natural rocks and grotesque par- 
terres, find out their way again to the source 
from which they sprang.”’ 


The same number has a long report on the 
annual festival of the Brahmicas (feminine of 
Brahmo), written in English by Brahmica 
ladies, who thus show their progress in enlight- 
enment. The festival began with a meeting 
for prayer, followed by essays by Miss Lahiri, 
Mrs. Sircar, Mrs. Mozoomdar, and Mrs. Sen, 
and concluded with another devotional meet- 
ing, conducted by Babu Chunder Sen, of 
whom we are told that “the beauty of the 
scene was doubled by the holiness of his per- 
sonal appearance.’’ Humility seems to be a 
favorite grace with the Brahmos. The “ Deyo- 
tional’’ column concludes with the following 
prayer: 

““O Thou who hast blessed me so unceasing- 
ly, if Thou dost smite me now and then in the 
midst of my pride, give me the patience and the 
grace to submit to the blow, Lord. Let me 


court the degradation that brings me near to 
Thee.” 


-..-Mr. Horace White, of Chicago, in his 
lecture last week before the Political Science 
Association of this city, said that “to protect 
ourselves against the office-seeker we should 
make the tenure of office, as regards appoint- 
ments, permanent during good behavior, and 
make it a capital offense for any appointee to 
meddle with politics while holding office. 
This done, the Hell Gate of patronage is blown 
up, and we shall have plain sailing for other 
reforms, and not before.’’ There is truth in 
Mr. White’s view. The only question is wheth- 
er the people have sufficient intelligence and 
virtue to make the view real in practice. The 
principle reported as President Hayes’s—that, 
while four years’ faithful service in office will 
be regarded as a reason for reappointment, 
eight years’ service will be held as a reason 
against it—contradicts the very first principles 
of civil service reform and the President’s own 
official promises. 


.... We are gled to learn that severa] earnest 
philanthropists in Brooklyn, including the Rey. 
Dr. Storrs, haye embarked in an effort to es- 
tablish in that city a retreat for insane women. 
In so large a city there are many such cases, 
unfortunately for the victims, with no means 
to secure the advantages of well-conducted 
private asylums. The asylum at Flatbush is 
either grossly misrepresented or not a fit 
place for any human being. We trust that the 
effort will be successful, and that it will not be 
long before “‘ the City of Churches’ will add 
toits many other recommendations that}"of a 













first-class asylum for the treatment of insane 
women, where even the poorest of this unfor- 
tunate class may receive the tender ministra- 
tions of charity. 


....There are many indications that the 
argument of design is changing its base, in 
view of the attacks of Darwinism upon its old 
forms. It isin the material of the universe, the 
atom, that the teelologists are seeking the 
origin of force and the evidence of a God. 
The Jewish reformer quotes from Prof. Alfred 
Wiesner, of Prague, who has been one of the 
most radical cosmos-builders; but who in a 
book just published, ‘‘ Vom Punkt zum Geiste,” 
now retracts his old philosophical faith and 
declares that “in atomism lies the proof for 
the existence of a personal spiritual being”’; 
so that he has changed from ‘‘a zealous de- 
fender of a theory of a mechanical cosmos to 
an enthusiastic theist..”” To us Clerk-Max- 
well’s argument from the atoms to God ap- 
pears quite beyond attack. 

....Weare not so much surprised as The 
Herald and Presbyter is to find blackguardism 
in The Presbyterian Banner, The Banner calls 
Professor Morris’s speech at the meeting of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery the “‘ thinnest and most 
inflated bosh,’’ another ‘“‘simply silly,” and 
another speaker, a very successful and much- 
loved minister, it calls a “squirt,” a ‘very lit- 
tle squirt.” We fear that its nature is too 
clearly indicated by this language. It is not 
a very long while ago that it devoted the two 
leading columns of its editorial page to as dis- 
gusting and indecent a travesty of a woman’s 
meeting as we ever saw in the Satanic press, 

....Speaking of the McCune case, The Herald 
and Presbyter says, with a Christian meekness 
worthy of an anti-infallibilist bishop on his way 
to the Vatican Council: ‘‘We shall await the 
decision on these complaints with interest; con- 
fident, however, that the Assembly will decide 
rightly. We speak for ourselves, and we think 
we can speak for the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
when we say that it is loyal to the order and 
discipline of our Church ; that, while it has ex- 
pressed decided convictions, it lays no claim to 
infallibility, and that it is ready to submit to the 
judgment of the Assembly in the case, whatever 
that judgment may be.”’ 

....Some time ago we gota good many hard 
words because we denounced the immorality 
prevalent even among the churchmembers be- 
longing to colored churches in the South. But 
one of the best men among them—Bishop Lane, 
of the Colored M. E. Church—in a very cour- 
ageous utterance addressed to the ministers of 
his church, calls especial attention in the plain- 
est terms to the prevalence of adultery and 
fornication, and warns the ministers that they 
must be faithful in rebuking these sins, which 
he finds prevalent wherever he goes. The gos- 
pel of morality needs especial emphasis among 
the Southern Negroes. 


....A letter from a Lutheran missionary in 
Japan gives an account of a union missionary 
conference, representing nine denominations, 
and he declares the ‘“‘Galesburg Rule,” a sort 
of Lutheran Landmarkism which refuses recog- 
nition to other religious bodies, “could no¢ 
with our permission be introduced into the 
church in ourhouse.”’ If we are not mistaken, 
that expresses the sentiments of all the mis- 
sionaries in Japan, with hardly an exception, 
although the Reformed Church Mission Board 
has forbidden its missionaries to form union 
Christian churches. 


....During the period from February 3d to 
March 24th the requests for prayer offered at 
the Moody and Sankey meetings in Boston 
divide themselves into 187 requests offered by 
men and 1,284 offered by women. Seven out 
of eight were offered by women. The Index, 
which tabalates these figures, imagines that 
this proves that “ Christianity, by its over- 
strained emotionalism and its excessive em- 
phasis on love at the expense of truth, is essen- 
tially a woman’s religion and ill-adapted to 
the intellectual, moral, and practical demands 
of manly men.” 


....The Virginia legislature had a proposi- 
tion before it to tax whisky a cent a drink. 
It was defeated by the unanimous opposition 
of the dram-dealers. It was then proposed to 
tax it two cents and a half a drink, and the 
dram-sellers made no objection and it has 
passed the house of delegates. The retailers 
could not raise their price from ten cents a 
drink to eleven very conveniently ; and they can 
raise it to fifteen cents, and make a million dol- 
lars profit, while the state expects to secure 
another million. 


...-The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate wants 
THE INDEPENDENT, ‘‘ if it has got through with 
Methodism in the cities,” to “‘take up Congre- 
gationalism in the eities, with special reference 
to Brooklyn.’? We gave last week fifteen col- 
umns concerning ‘‘Congregationalism in 
Brooklyn,” which ought to be sufficient for The 
Advocate’s purpose. But, if The Advocate wants a 
subject to study upon, there is enough in our 
articles on Methodism in cities to occupy its 
attention for some time to come, 
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.. «Here is a fact which we would like to see 
explained. How happens it that Hanover, Ex- 
eter, New Hampton, New London, and Tilton, 
seats of more or less noted institutions of learn- 
ing in New Hampshire, all voted against the 
amendments which reformed the word “ Pro- 
testant’’ out of the state constitution? We can- 
not believe that it is the result of the influence 
of the institutions, except as the narrowest, 
meanest, and most ignorant people in the world 
are likely to live next door to the wisest and 
most liberal. 


....-Dr. J. A. Broadus, who lately gave such 
an admirable series of lectures on Preaching 
to the students of the Rochester Theological 
Semivary, has returned South; and in a letter 
to The Religious Herald pays what we doubt not 
is a deserved compliment to our contributor, 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, of whom he says: 

“T suspect that the lecture-room drill in 
construction of discourses, in accuracy of 
thought, and precision of language and force of 
utterance which Dr. Wilkinson’s classes re- 
try ean scarcely be paralleled in the coun- 

..»-Our Episcopal friends can beat the 
Roman Catholics at rituslism, when they try ; 
but they cannot hold a wax candle to the 
Greek Church, We quotefrom a city daily’s 
report of the Easter services at Father Bjer- 
ring’s churcb,in this city, attended on that 
day by the officers of the Russian fleet: 

“The celebrant was dressed in full canon- 
icals, comprising a biue and gold sticharion, 
over which was bung an epitracnilion, an epizi- 
nation on his breast, and epimauikiens on bis 
wrists.”’ 

-»--This is suggestive. James Henderson, 
an English inspector of factories, has reported 
to his government the results of his visit last 
fall to this country. He concludes: 

‘In the race of manufacturing competition 
which is now being run between the United 
States and this country we are likely to suffer 
more, in my opinion, from the intemperate 
habits of our own people than from any cause 
which I saw in operation on the American con- 
tinent.” 

....The General Assembly meets next week 
in Chicago, and ladies are not invited and no 
hospitality will be extended to them. We had 
not thought that of Chicago. But there is one 
remedy. Let each member get his wife ap- 
pointed as delegate to the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Convention, which meets on the 25th, and 
stay till the Assembly adjourns, 

.... Virginia hasthe best and most impartia 
educational system in the South, and has a 
superintendent of public instruction, Dr. Ruff- 
ner, who has no superior for faithfulness and 
energy. The state spends over $300,000 a year 
for the education of the Negroes, most of it 
from taxes paid by the whites. 

..--The Jubilee Singers are reported to be 
doing well in Holland, where the royal court 
have attended their concert. Ground has been 
broken for the new building at Fisk Univeraity, 
to be called Livingstone Hall, and of the 
$50,000 required for its erection the Jubilee 
Singers have already raised $12,000. 


....-The other day the New York Presbytery 
had some fifteen young students before it for 
examination for license to preach. The exam- 
ination in theology occupied only a little over 
half an hour and but two questions were asked 
of each man. A greater farce could not be 
imagined. 

.... The First African Baptist church of Rich- 
mond, Va., sets an example to other churches 
through the country. It has newly completed 
the largest and one of the best houses of wor- 
ship in the South, and has not incurred one 
cent of debt. 


....Bishop Haven says that in Liberia the 
Baptist churches that have depended on them- 
selves have succeeded a great deal better than 
the Methodist and Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal churches, which have depended on help 
from abroad. 


...-It is a little amusing that not long ago 
Mr. McCune was grieving over the inroads of 
latitudinarianism among the Congregational- 
ists, while now he leaves the presbytery in 
which he had triumphant acquittal, to join 
them. 

..-»-Female suffrage cannot be very far off in 
Massachusetts. The senate of the state lately 
passed the bill allowing women to vote at the 
municipal elections, and it was defeated in the 
house only by a vote of 122 nays to 83 yeas, 

ooegae ian has been reading the 
Rey. John Miller’s new book, and we are not 
surprised to cee that it finds him guilty of nu- 
merous heresies, such as ought to expel him 
from the ministry of his church. 

..eDoes not The Advance know why Drs. 
Budington, Storrs, and Taylor left the New 
York and Brooklyn Association? Its criticism 
on their position is not in consonance with the 
facts. 

....Dr, T, L. Cuyler says in The Hvangelist 
that nine out of ten of the Princeton graduates 
would vote for Dr. A. A. Hodge as successor 
to his father in the chair of theology. 

«..-[t is true, as Mr. Cook says of Theodore 
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Parker’s works, that. they bave never reached 
a second edition. His ‘‘Discourse on Relig- 
ion,’’ however, has had five editions. 

...-Zton’s Advocate, one of our best Baptist 
exchanges, is enlarged and improved. It is in- 
telligently edited and we are glad to see this 
evidence of its prosperity. 

....We trust that the New York Assembly 
will not fail to pass that bill forbidding pool 
gambling. 

ES 
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THE temperance work begins to illustrate 
one of the embarrassments of Mr. Moody’s 
method of revival work—the embarrass- 
ment of success. This was earlier experi- 
enced in the noon meetings. The attend- 
ance became so great that these were not 
prayer-meetingsin any propersense. After 
a Bible-lecture by Mr. Moody, three or four 
speakers would make brief addresses from 
the platform. With his convictions about 
prayer, Mr. Moody always mingled in 
several prayers. But the meetings were 
not easy, open meetings. Especially, they 
were not manageable. The establishment 
of district and trades’ meetings, and the 
abandonment of the noon meeting at the 
Tabernacle, was avery happy thought. As 
carried out, it continues to work admirably. 
But the temperance meeting is still held in 
the Tabernacle. The audiences have so in- 
creased that the vast building is now well 
filled on Friday noon. Mr. Moody con- 
ducts for the first hour, with Mr. Sankey at 
the organ. The speaking during this hour 
is exclusively from the platform. At 1 
o'clock Mr. Sawyer assumes the charge. 
For several weeks the attendance on the 
second meeting was from three to four hun- 
dred. It gradually rose to 1,000. On Fri- 
day last it was not less than 4,000. Nearly 
every one remained. Some went out for a 
lunch and returned. Mr. Sawyer common- 
ly stands on the floor beneath the platform. 
There he gathers his witnesses. Standing 
in a chair, he reads his Scripture passage 
and gives out two or three hymns; then 
brings his witnesses forward. Butso great 
have been the recent gatherings that Mr. 
Moody has led on the platform and Mr. 
Sawyer below, at the sametime. The ef- 
fect has not been happy. The meeting is 
too large for one to conduct; but two are 
more helpless. Thus, with many inquirers, 
a large fraction is not reached. It is 
not easy to see what can be done 
to relieve the embarrassment. The testi- 
mony given can be heard only by a portion 
of those present. The consequence is that 
those on the outside become restless and go 
out. At intervals the doors are opened. 
Some go out, some enter. Thus a dis- 
turbed service continues till 40’clock, when 
the hall is given into the hands of the jani- 
tors, to be aired forthe evening service. 
Let it be understood, however, that the dif- 
ficulty. now described is only the conse- 
quence of the very remarkable success of 
Mr. Sawyer’s work. In this work he has 
the active co-operation of the city mission- 
aries. To-day Miss Stoddard made pro- 
visions for 250 men and women at her Fri- 
day breakfast. : 

The meetings have become of so intense 
interest that they now draw the people as 
will no other service, unless a Bible-read- 
ing or a sermon. If this same general 
method shall be continued, imperfect as it 
is, great numbers will continue to be 
reached. A temporary inebriates’ home 
has been opened for the more destitute and 
helpless of the drunkards. Mr. Sawyer is 
admirably supported by his wife and by 
Miss Stevens, a young lady of superior effi- 
ciency as a Christian worker. 

The inquiry-room management of Mr. 
Sawyer is very similar to that of Mr. 
Moody. He seeks to bring a man at once 
to surrender by kneeling in prayer. If he 
does not succeed in this at once, he plies 
him with skillful questions and with pas- 
sages of Scripture. When he gets him 
upon his knees, he insists, after praying 
himself, that the man shall offer his own 
prayer. After praying, he spends a little 
time opening to him the Scripture, refer- 
ring him to various texts—as, John i, 11; 
iii, 16; v, 24; Is. xxiv, 3, 4; xli,10. One 
passage in particular of these, or some 
other, he urges him to mark in his Bible as 
his special {promise, upon which he at the 


time lays hold. ‘The consequence of this 
simple treatment is that the experience of 
the converts from the very beginning is 
scriptural and devotional. ; 

Mr. Sawyer holds meetings in different 
places during the week and engages ina 


great deal of personal labor. On invita- 

tion, he visits men at their homes or in the 

prisons. He goes to the stores, also, and 
labors with the merchants. All the evan- 

gelists are hard worked. Mr. Moody is now 

superintending twenty-two meetings a day. 

The noon meetings continue to deepen in 

interest. So great has been their success, 

in connection with the other work, that Mr. 

Moody lately remarked that he felt no more 
anxiety; he felt like just standing aside and 
seeing the Lord work. At the Tremont 

Temple meeting on Thursday Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Sankey were both present. The 

case was mentioned of a judge in one of the 

city courts, who having failed twice to get 

into the Tabernacle, on account of the 

crowds, joined the choir in order to obtain 
a singer’s ticket. Within a day or two he 
was converted, and has since led several 
others to Christ. As many as 200 rose when 
Mr. Moody asked an expression from those 
who had been recently blessed in their fam 

ilies, their parishes, or in their own conver- 
sion. Forty or more rose for prayers. It 
is a touching sight to me to see men of the 
class and standing collected in these meet- 
ings rise to be prayed for. They are being 
reached. Mr. Sankey sang with great effect 
the ballad of little Willy, whose father 
hadn’t time to go to Heaven, because he 
‘“‘couldn’t leave the store.” When he came 
to the lines in which Willy said he wanted 

to die because “‘ Papa” might then want to 
goto Heaven, ‘to be with his little boy,” 
mavy werein tears. Very tenderly, after 
that, Alpheus Hardy, who had sat with his 
face buried in his handkerchief, told how 
sorely death, within eighteen months past, 
had been pressing him—how three of his 
own circle had been taken, and many life- 
time friends and business acquaintances, 
till nothing any longer seemed secure. 
These remarks from the gray-haired and 
honored man, so long and well known in 
the city, told visibly on the audience. 

Rev. Mr. Boyd spoke in the same general 
strain. ‘‘Two years ago,” he said, ‘‘I met 
a parishioner by the coffin of his little boy. 
I spoke with him of another world, and 
asked him if he was not softened by his 
affliction, so that he would kneel and pray. 
He was softened, but he refused to pray. 
But lately, afew days ago, he wrote mea 
note telling me: ‘“‘I have been to-day to 
Mt. Auburn, to the grave of my little boy. 
There I remembered what you said to me, 
two yearsago. I knelt there and prayed. 
I gave myself to God. Iam hoping in my 
Saviour.” 

Perhaps the Summer-street meeting is 
the most effective of the noon meetings. It 
is more manageable than the meetings at 
the Temple. 2,000 makes a pretty large 
prayer-meeting audience. Few men, stand- 
ing on the floor, can be heard in every part 
of that great room. 


Interesting facts are reported froin all 
the meetings. Two partners ina grocers’ 
firm, well known in the trade, have been 
connected with the congregation of Rev. 
Mr. Savage. The senior of the firm was 
present lately at one of the noon meetings. 
He remained to the inquiry meeting. Mr. 
Moody spoke with him. In response, he 
frankly said that he didn’t know about him- 
self. He had no particular interest 
in religion. In a brief, simple way 
Mr. Moody explained to him the plan of 
salvation. ‘‘Why,” said he, “I never 
heard anything of that kind before.” 
‘*Wouldn’t you like to kneel right here,” 
Mr. Moody said, ‘“‘ and pray with me that 
your sins may be forgiven?” The two 
knelt. After Mr. Moody had prayed the 
gentleman fervently prayed for himself: 
‘*God be merciful to measinner.” They 
rose, and at once, with an expression of 
joyful surprise, he exclaimed: ‘‘ This is 
something that I cannot understand. But 
I feel entirely different. A great load is 
gone. I am a newman.” He called at 
once to his partner, who was standing a 
little distance away, in amazement. sur- 
veying the strange scene: ‘‘ Come here, 
Josh, he said. ‘‘I’ve been converted. 
If you do as I did, you can be convert- 
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ed too.” The partner was soon persuaded. 
He knelt. He offered the same prayer. 
He too rese a newman. The next day 
both of them gave their testimony at the 
grocers’ meeting. 

The canvass of the city is producing its 
effect on the churches and the Tabernacle 
congregations. Sampson & Davenport, 
publishers of the city directory, were re- 
quested to divide the 2,000 streets and 
lanes of this city into 110 districts, grouped 
about the 110 Evangelical churches and 
chapels of the city. These churches were 
then requested to appoint visitors to can- 
vass the districts and ascertain the religious 
condition of the 70,000 families within the 
city limits. Ninety of the churches re- 
sponded and 1,800 visitors were sent’ into 
the field. Probably not less than 55,000 of 
the 70,000 families have by this time been 
visited. As a result, the church and Tab- 
ernacle congregations have increased and 
many persons have been converted. 

If trying weather could empty the Taber- 
nacle, the past would have been a week of 
small audiences. The weather seems to 
have very little effect on the attendance. 
In a driving northeast snow-storm there 
were upward of 4,000 present yesterday, 
both afternoon and evening. The week 
commenced well. On Sunday morning 
Mr. Moody preached an Easter sermon. 

Perhaps the work is nowhere deeper and 
more promising than in Cambridge. In 
Cambridgeport all the churches are enjoy- 
ing revival. I have given some account of 
the work in my own church. This work 
continues. Mr. Sawyer spent another Sun- 
day with us, following the one whose re- 
markable services I lately described. He 
is to conduct another service next Sabbath. 
He is invited also to labor in other neigh- 
boring churches, A large number of mem- 
bers of the Reformed Club have been con- 
verted. Anintemperate man came to the 
city on Saturday evening, to visit his little 
daughter. To her distress and that of the 
friends with whom she lived, he drank that 
evening. But Sunday morning he was in 
church and was much moved. He re- 
mained in the afternoon to the inquiry 
meeting. There I saw him kneeling, with 
his little daughter on one side and three 
friends close by. One followed another in 
most fervent prayer. Then I heard his voice. 
He was praying for Limself. In the even- 
ing, among a large number who professed 
a newfound hope, he testified. The an- 
swers to prayer are remarkable. Skeptics, 
Catholics, moralists yield as readily now as 
Ihave been accustomed to see children in 
ordinary revivals. 

Boston, April 6th, 1877. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
auth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








To Morners. — Burnett’s Kalliston is 
peculiarly adapted to the bathing of in- 
fants. It allays all tendency to inflamma- 
tion, is perfectly harmless, and imparts to 
the skin a clear and healthy appearance. 





More Clothing was retailed by Baldwin 
the Clothier before 1 o’clock last Saturday 
than any other clothing store in New York 
sold all day. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTSs are the 
most comfortable. 

Tronciaps for Boys and Youtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 

EE 


Tue Oratorio Society of New York evi- 
dently intend to outdo all of their former 
efforts, judging from the programme for 
the Rehearsal of April 14th, at 2:30 P. m, 
and the Concert, Thursday evening, April 
19th, at 8 P. M., when the oratorio of “‘ The 
Creation ” will be given, with the following 
soloists: Miss Thursby, soprano; Mr. George 





Simpson, tenor; Franz Remmertz, basso. 
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CHEAP DRY GOODS. 
Messrs. Ropazrs & Orr Bros., of this 
city, have the name of keeping ‘‘ cheap 
goods for the million.” They have an im- 
mense store on Eighth Avenue (50 feet by 
100), and it is always crammed full of 
goods clear to the sidewalk, and in pleasant 
weather the whole establishment is in a per- 
fect whirl of life and activity. A very 
good calico dress can be bought there at 
from 50 cents to $1.00, and from this point 
all the way up there are fabrics almost in- 
numerable which will furnish a very ex- 
cellent and serviceable dress or costume at 
from 15 to 25 cents per yard; while those 
with longer purses can be accommodated 
with splendid materials at 30 to 35 and 
40 cents per yard—goods which formerly 
sold for double the money. There are 
thousands of our readers who now want 
these goods, but can’t come here for them 
and don’t know how to get them. We will 
tell all such just what to do. First, read 
carefully the advertisement of this highly 
respectable firm, in another column, and 
then sit down at once and write them a 
letter, with full particulars as to your wants, 
stating prices, colors, etc., and ask them 
for a sample as near the description as they 
can furnish. When received, if you are 
satisfied—as you are almost certain to be— 
send them by check, money-order, or regis- 
tered letter the amount required, and you 
will soon find your wants supplied. Make 
the experiment and see, and you may use 


the name of THE INDEPENDENT asa medium 
of introduction. 


$a 
POPULAR CLOTHING STORE. 


Cuiotuine of every description is now 
offered in New York at lower prices, prob 
ably, than ever before. Stock is cheaper, 
labor is cheaper, rents are lower than usual, 
competition is great, and our leading cloth- 
ing houses are boldly accepting the situa- 
tion by promptly reducing their prices to 
the very lowest figures. While the per 
centage of profit on goods sold may be 
small, yet sales are largely increased, and 
in this way a fair business is done. Prom- 
inent among the clothing houses which are 
now taking the lead in making low prices 
for new and desirable goods is the firm of 
Rogers, Peet & Co. Their immense estab- 
lishment is located at the corner of Broad- 
way and Broome Street, one of the most 
central positions in New York, and they 
have now on exhibition their spring stock, 
embracing men’s, youth’s, and children’s 
clothing in every desirable style, and also 
embracing the best-known American and 
foreign fabrics. We have recently visited 
this establishment, and know that the state- 
ments of the firm, as made known to the 
public through our advertising columns, are 
entirely reliable Rogers, Peet & Co. 
seek the best trade in the city and through- 
out the country, and they claim that they 
can give perfect satisfaction in the execu- 
tion of all orders by mail from distant 
places. The house is known to be perfectly 
responsible and will in every case do pre- 
cisely as they agree. Money entrusted 
to them will go into safe hands, and 
the very best attention will be given to 
the written suggestions and instructions 
of every patron. All that is necessary is 
to give full particulars as to style and price, 
and also to give explicit orders as to 
whether the cloth wanted is light or dark- 
colored, heavy for cold weather or thin for 
spring or summer wear. In other words, 
follow the particular directions given in 
their advertisement, on the last page of this 
paper. A very good pair of pants may be 
had at this store at from $2.50 to $3 and 
upward, and avery respectable suit com- 
plete at from $10 to $15 and upward. At 
from $20 to $25 a splendid, stylish spring 
outfit, consisting of coat, vest, and pants, 
may be obtained, good enough for any- 
body. We know that thousands of our 
readers are now in the constant habit of 
ordering their clothing from New York, 
and we bespeak for this highly-respectable 
firm their special attention. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases 8 ily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
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IRON, BUILDINGS. 


Tue advance of civilization in this coun- 
try during the past forty years is illustrated 
most forcibly by the progress made in 
architecture. As the country grows in 
stability and ‘wealth, more importance is 
attached to the science of building. Fifty 
years ago it was only cities that could af- 
ford stone and brick buildings. Now the 
immense iron structures that stand up in 
the business sections of so many large 
towns are an honor to our institutions and 
a vast saving to the mercantile world. The 
first iron building erected in New York 
was about thirty-five years ago, and it'was 
followed by a perfect storm of ridicule. 
But when the advantages of the metal be- 
came apparent the number of buildings in- 
creased. The use of iron, it has now been 
learned, admits of a much more ornate 
style of arehitecture than would be possible 
with stone, except at an enormous expense. 
In point of fact, the richer and more elab- 
orate the design the greater is the saving; 
and in some cases buildings can be erected 
of iron at one-half of the cost required for 
the erection of similar buildings in stone 
ormarble. When the style of architecture 
is plain the difference in cost is not so great; 
but in all cases iron buildings are cheaper. 
Moreover, iron buildings can be put up 
much more rapidly than stone structures, 
and, when once erected, they are in no way 
affected by the elements. Rain and frost, 
which prove so destructive to many species 
of stone, in nowise affect cast-iron, a3 has 
been conclusively proved. Neither does 
change of temperature impair the durabili- 
ty of iron buildings. In fact, all that 1s 
required to make the house of iron fully as 
good as new is a coat of paint. It is re- 
markable with what facility iron can now 
be used for erecting not only stores, but 
banks, dwelling-houses, and palatial hotels. 





With the introduction of iron for building 
purposes arose the well-known firm of J. B. 
& J.M Cornell, from whose houses in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
business is done through the entire country. 
The Iron Works lie between Tenth and 
Thirteenth Avenues and Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-sixth, and Twenty-seventh streets, 
this city; but the main office of the Messrs, 
Cornell is at 141 Center Street, in a hand- 
some iron building which they themselves 
made. It was thirty years ago that this 
firm made the first wrought-iron beams 
and girders that were ever forged in this 
country, and which were used in the 
Savannah Custom-House. The Messrs. 
Cornell have since shown what iron is 
capable of by adapting it to all the require- 
ments of the builder, from foundation-pier 
to roof. The chief feature of the business 
is store-fronts; but the works are con- 
stantly employed in numberless other 
branches, prominent among which are 
iron bridges, fire-proof Mansard roofs, 
iron doors, vault doors, shutters, sashes, 
sky-lights, floor-lights, vault-lights, iron 
roofs, fire-proof ceilings, floors, and parti- 
tiovs, window lintels, cornices, columns, bal- 
conies, and verandahs. A variety of lamp- 
posts and lanterns for hotels, parks, and 
dwellings are also made. All this neeessi- 
ta'es the consumption of an immense quan- 
tity of iron, fully 8,500 tons a year, of which 
nearly 6,000 tons are used for castings and 
facades. Several hundred workmen are 
kept constantly employed in all the pro- 
cesses of casting, forging, drilling, and 
finishing; and, although the great propor- 
tion of the work is ordered for New York, 
the firm sends out to distant localities the 
heaviest of beamsorcolumns. A visit to the 
establishment of the Messrs. Cornell, on 
Center Street, is time pleasantly as well as 
profitably spent. The store may not in- 
aptly be called a curious museum of iron. 
It is wonderful to watch the large stream 
of molten matter and see the results to 
which it is brought. Some of the foliated 
gealings and doors resemble a kind of mag- 
nified lace, and the jambs and sills and case- 
ments and frames and windlass shutters 
and cornices combine.most of the devices 
of architecture in themselves and are but 
a series of moldings, or arabesque tracery, 
or Corinthian leaves, or clustered columns, 

But the good work that the Messrs, Cor- 
nell are doing is best seen in the noble 
buildings that tower up in the Jeading 
thoroughfares of this city, ‘The four 






thousand .tons of iron in A.'T. Stewart's 
retail store on Broadway and Tenth Street 
came from the iron-works of the Cornelis. 
Among the many other. well-known build- 
ings which this firm have erected are 
Stewart’s Hotel for Women, on Fourth 
Avenue and Thirty-second Street (one of 
the largest iron buildings in the world), 
Tiffany’s store, on Union Square, the West. 
ern Union Telegraph building, corner 
of .Dey and Broadway, Bennett’s build- 
ing in Nassau Street, and the buildings 
of The Herald, Park Bank, New York 
Life Insurance Company, and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. One familiar 
with any of these buildings does not 
need to hear a word in praise of the 
men who erected them. We have known 
and patronized for many years the firm of 
J. B. & J. M. Cornell, and we congrat- 
ulate them on the beautiful finish which 
so many buildings in this city have 
received from their hands and we wish 
these gentlemen success in the future. 





HOTEL CARS. 


Four magnificent hotel cars are now 
being constructed by the Pullman Palace 
Car Company expressly for the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. These cars 
will be sixty-six feet long, ten feet wide, 
and ten feet high, with twelve sections, 
one drawing-room (with table-room for six 
persons), and one state-room, besides the 
kitchen, china-closet, dressing-room, etc. 
The interior will be finished with black 
and white walnut, mahogany, French ash, 
and curled maple, the place of the usual 
head lining being filled in with foreign pol- 
ished woods; the panels between the win- 
dows will be of California laurel and other 
California woods; the lamp-fixtures, win- 
dow-fastenings, door-hardware, etc., will 
be of triple-plated silver. The upholstery 
of the seats is to be of rich but plain reps, 
corresponding and harmonizing with the 
wood finish of the sides and roof of the cars. 
Between each set of seats is space for a 
table, that will accommodate four persons 
comfortably, but, as a rule, are not expect- 
ed to seat more than two persons. The 
glass and chinaware for the tables are now 
being made at Dresden, Germany, from 
patterns selected from the Royal Dresden 
exhibit that was at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion and so greatly admired. Each piece 
of silverware, classware, and chinaware 
will have the monogram of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Road marked thereon, 
The kitchens of the cars will be so arranged 
that no fumes from the cooking viands can 
reach the occupants of the berths. Oneach 
car will be a steward, two cooks, three 
waiters, and a chambermaid to wait upon 
lady patrons. It is the intention of the 
Company to furnish the best meals that 
money can buy, and choice wines and ci- 
gars will be attainable by those desiring 
those Juxuries. These hotel-cars will leave 
Chicago on the “California Express” and 
run through to the Missouri River. On the 
west-bound train dinner, supper, and break 
fast will beserved. The east-bound hotel- 
cars will leave Omaha on the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Express” each day, in the afternoon. On 
this train supper, breakfast, and dinner 
will be served. Thus passengers bound 
in either direction will be enabled to have 
all their meals en route, and yet not leave 
their palatial traveling parlor. On the ad- 
mirable steel rail.that is now laid on the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway these 
elegant sixteen-wheeled hotel-cars_ will 
ride with little noise or oscillation. 





BROOKLYN RINK. 


Tue Brooklyn. Rink, Clermont Avenue, 
near Myrtle, is now the great attraction to 
lovers of healthful amusements. Patinage 
Roller Skating, which has had such a run in 
Great Britain during the past two years, was 
first introduced in the United States by the 
present management of the Rink, and it is 
in as great popularity here as there. 

The Rink is open day and evening to 
skaters and on-lookers, and all who can 
should go there, either to participate or con- 
template. 

Thursday evenings are especially inter- 
esting. Music is then furnished by the 23d 
Regiment Band and exhibitions of fancy 





skating given, 
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SOMETHING YOU SHOULD: ENOW. 

THAT you can obtain a Portrait of your- 
self, kindred, or friend (living or dead), 
executed in the highest style of art, in 
either Plain Crayon Pastel,’ Water Color, 
India Ink, or Oil, and in ‘any size from 
8x10 to 50x60 inches, by simply sending to 
us a Photograph or small miniature picture 
of any kind of the party. 

All Portraits framed and completely fin- 
ished before leaving our hands, and guar- 
anteed satisfactory, in every case, or no pry. 

Prices 50 per cent. lower than ever before 
offered and within reach of all. 

Send for one of our ‘‘Circulars” and 
make your selection. Address I. P.. FiLEm- 
inc & Co, No. 2 Bond Street, New York. 

We want a few good, reliable agents for 
our Portraits in each state, and to the right 
man a permanent, pleasant, and desirable 
business is offered. 

—————EES 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


Messrs. B. AutMAN & Co., one of the 
leading dry goods firms of this city and for 
years the conductors of one of the largest 
and most popular establishments on Sixth 
Avenue, has just. completed a magnificent 
iron store at the corner of Nineteenth 
Street, which. we predict will at once 
be one of the most noted structures and 
business centers in New York. They have 
just moved into these their new quarters 
and are now incomplete order for business. 
The trade of this firm has been steadily 
growing for many years past, until the vast 
crowds which have thronged their old stores 
have made it imperatively necessary for 
them to increase their accommodations. 
Being absolutely driven to take this step, 
they have been fortunate in securing a large 
corner lot, only one block distant from 
their oldestablishment. The stock of fresh 
spring goods now on exhibition at this new 
dry goods palace is really a grand sight to 
behold, and, as a whole, is one of the great 
sights of New York. It is now being visited 
daily by thousands. 

The firm of B. Altman & Co. is known to 
us personally and to the trade generally 
as one of the oldest, soundest, and 
best in the city. It is composed of men 
of integrity, wealth, and great business 
capacity, who are up to the times in every 
respect. They have built up their im- 
mense trade on solid foundations and now 
begin their new career in their new and 
beautiful warehouse with the best wishes 
and warmest congratulations of a host of 
friends andan army of patrons, which could 
not easily be counted. 





BEDS AND BEDDING. 


JAMES V. ScHENCK, 183 Canal Street, has 
now in store a full stock of beds and bed- 
ding of every description, embracing the 
celebrated Crescent Spring Bed, which ob- 
tained the highest award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. Also Marseilles quilts and 
white quilts in great variety, table linen, 
comforters, aud other goods in that line. 
It is the aim of this house to offer all the 
popular makes of spring beds in the mar- 
ket at the very lowest prices. We know 
from personal knowledge and experience 
that this establishment is one of the best 
and most reliable in the city. Orders from 
the city or country for a complete outfit 
for dwelling-houses, hotels, steamboats, 
etc. will have the best attention. Written 
information furnished when called for by 
persons residing out of the city. 





GOOD FERTILIZERS. 


One of the Jargest and best-known manu- 
factories of fertilizers in the country is 
that of Messrs. Walton, Whann & Co., of 
Wilmington, Delaware. They aim to fur- 
nish to the trade the most reliable articles in 
the market, and their conspicuous advertise- 
ment, in another column, will show plainly 
what they are. The members of this firm 
are known to us personally, and their high 
character for integrity and responsibility, 
we assure our readers, is all that could be 
desired to guarantee the truthfulness of any 
statement, they may make. They areready 
to answer by letter, and also by circulars 
and documents (which can be had on ap- 
plication), any pertinent questions which 
may be presented. Nowis the timeto givé 
the matter attention. editens 
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Messrs, Winson & GREIG, of .this city, 
have received from the Custom house 
within a few days their spring stock . of 
beautiful goods, to which they respectfully 
invite public attention. These goods were 
selected by a partuer of the house in Paris 
and elsewhere abroad, and are designed for 
the very best city and interior trade. 
Special attention: -has “been “paid to the 
selection of their stock of dress fabrics and 
costumes, embracing the best of all the 
newest and choicest goods brought to this 
market. It-isthe aim of Messrs, Wilson 
& Greig to secure the best family trade, 
and we are sure, as an eye-witness of the 
many attractions now offered, that they are 
fully prepared to multiply their numerous 
friends and patrons. See special notice, 
elsewhere, for particulars. 
Sanne one 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 


CANTRELL’s shoe store has been known 
for a quarter of a century or more as one of 
the largest and best in the city. The stock 
on hand is always of the very best style and 
quality and all goods are sold at reasonable 
prices. We have known and dealt at this 
popular establishment for a long series of 
years, and believe it to be every way worthy 
of its extensive patronage. By reference to 
the advertisement of Mr. Cantrell, in another 
column, it will be seen that he has recently 
moved to a more central location, where he 
now offers his new spring stock of choice 
goods, embracing everything wanted in his 
line for the best family trade. 


DRY GOODS CATALOGUE. 


Mr. H.C. F. Kocu, the popular dry- 
goods merchant of this city, has just issued 
his spring catalogue, which should be inthe 
hands of all those of our readers who de- 
sire to be fully posted in regard to dry- 
goods matters, including prices, etc. It 
will be sent free to any party on applica- 
tion. Mr. Koch is already doing a very 
large business on orders from the country 
and we assure our readers that he will al- 
ways give them the best attention. Money 
sent tohim will go into safe hands. 











BRADLEY’S FERTILIZER. 


Pueps, N. Y. 
My barley crop wasa third heavier where 
I used Bradley’s Phosphate. I used about 
200 pounds to the acre, My potatoes were 
strong and vigorous, showing conclusively 
that the Phosphate had done the business 
for them; but my corn-patch sealed the ver- 
dict regarding Bradley’s Phosphate. I 
left three rows through the field without 
the fertilizer, and they were small and poor 
and yellow; whilst on both sides and over 
the rest of the field was a large and strong 
crop. The actual increase of crop was, at 
least, more than one-third. Set me down 

for the Bradley Phosphate every time. 
Yours, ete., GEO. WHITBECK. 








GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 

We have made arrangements with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. “Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 


EE 
SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
4 Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 











TRIAL AND FRIENDsHIP.—Herrick Allen's 
Gold Medal Saleratus has had atrial amo 
three million families, and is pronun: 
the best Saleratus in the known world. Its 
use always brings a smile to the household; 
it keeps them in health; it helps make the 
— stone and ah mg from,that 

r isease, dyspepsia. , As. you value 
health, use it. Most of the Grocers sell th 
Depot 112 Liberty'Street, 
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PROF. TYNDALL'S WARNING. 

In concluding an address to the students 
of University College (London), Prof. 
Tyndall, who is unquestionably one of the 
most indefatigable brain-workers of our 
century, said: ‘‘ Take care of your health. 
Imagive Hercules as oarsman in a rotten 
boat. What can he do there but by the very 
force of his stroke expedite the ruin of 
his craft? Take care of the timbers of 
your boat.” The distinguished scientist’s 
advice is equally valuable to all workers. 
We are apt to devote all our energies to 
wielding the oars; our strokes fall firm and 
fast; but few of us examine or even thirk 
of the condition of our boats until the 
broken or rotten timbers suddenly give 
way, and we find ourselves the victims of a 
calamity which could have been easily 
avoided by alittle forethought. What be- 
gan with a slight fracture, or perhaps even 
a cafless exposure to disorganizing in- 
fluences, ends in the complete wreck of the 
life-boat. The disease which began with a 
slight headache or an undue exposure to 
cold terminates in death unless its progress 
be checked and the disease remedied. The 
first symptoms, the heralds of disease, give 
no indication of the strength of the on- 
coming foe; and the victim trusts that his 
old ally, Nature, will exterminate the in- 
vader. But disease is an old general and 
accomplishes his most important move- 
ments in the night-time, and some bright 
morning finds him in possession of one of 
the strongest fortifications; and when he 
has once gained a stronghold in the system 
Nature ignominiously turns traitor and 
secretly delivers up the whole physical 
armory to the invader. Like the wily 
politician, Nature is always on the strongest 
side, and the only way to insure her sup- 
port is to keep your vital powers in the 
ascendant. Keep your strongest forts—the 
stomach and liver—well guarded. Do not 
let the foe enter the arterial highways, for 
he will steal or destroy your richest mer- 
chandise and impoverish your kingdom. 
To repulse the attacks of the foe you can 
find no better ammunition than Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines, (Full directions accom- 
pany each package.) His Pleasant Purga 
tive Pellets are especially effective in de- 
fending the stomach and liver. His Golden 
Medical Discovery for purifying the blood 
and arresting coughs and colds. If you 
wish to become familiar with the most ap- 
proved system of defense in this warfare, 
aud the history of the foe’s method of in- 
vasion, together with complete instructions 
for keeping your forces in martial order in 
time of peace, you can find no better manu 
al of these tactics than ‘‘ The People’s 
Commion Sense Medical Adviser,” by R. V. 
Pierce, M. D , of the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. It contains over nine hun- 
dred pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
eighty-two engravings and colored plates, 
and elegantly bound ir cloth and gilt, 
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MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


‘*T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which tor excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical foree to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be dove in an unexceptionable manper. 

‘“‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
ra ’gement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the hand work of an experienced 
workman. 

‘‘ The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMaGE.” 


WHILE PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its effect 
on the lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throatit is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon. 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
=. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

fanufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 


THE PERFECTION OF SKILL. 
THe Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, have gained an 
enviable reputation for their ‘“ Diamond 
Spectacles,” as the best in the world. 
Every genuine pair has the diamond trade- 
mark on the bow. 
Made by SpPENcER Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane,N. Y. 


SE 

THE GREATEST DiscoyERY of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN LiniMEnT, thirty 

ears before the public and never failed, 
eel by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 

















ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite.,Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express, ...European plan. 350 rooms. 
Restaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements, 








THE ANDEPENDENT. 


A CARD FOR RATIONAL READERS. 

IRRATIONAL people always reject good 
advice, and ‘in nothing is their folly more 
frequently conspicuous than in ‘ignoring 
prrcnadions necessary for the retention of 

ealth. Forecast, on the other hand, is a 
notable characteristic of the rational, and 
it is the exercise of this quality which we 
would suggest to them. Protect the sys- 
tem against diseases which fasten upon the 
debilitated, the nervous, and the dyspeptic, 
by bracing the physique, regulating the 
stomach, bowels, and liver, and banishing 
despondency with the purest and most 
efficient of botanic invigorants, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters. That these effects follow 
its use and that it prevents as well as an- 
nihilates intermittent and remittent fevers 
are facts established by indisputable 
evidence. To enjoy the twin blessings of 
‘*a sound mind and a sound body” in all 
their plentitude, try a course of this sterling 
medicine. 


—————a 
When ordering goods, 

please mention that you saw 

them advertised in “ THE 


INDEPENDENT.” 





NOTICE 
Oratorio Society of New York. 


‘ourth Concert and Public Rehearsal at 
STEINWAY HALL. 


GREAT PUBLIC REHBARSAL, 
Saturday, April 14th, at 24% P. M., and 


GREAT CONCERT, 
Thursday Evening, April 19th, at 8 P. M. 


THE “CREATION” 


with the assistane> of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Miss Emma Thursby ......0.....-00.. Soprano. 
Mr. George Simpson..,.,,...--..++-ceeeee Tenor. 

Mr. Franz Remmertz........ ¢0eeece«¢0- 

Dr. L Damrosch..........-.  seesseee Conductor. 


(Seats can now be procured at 701 and 111 Broadway, 
23 Union Square, and Steinway Hall. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


’ BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used 5 ~ ——— 
n 








perfect Dye. Ha 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 


Factory, No. 16 Bona street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. = 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with o meee exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot,so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so 








*" Broadway Styles 
@ in CLOTHING can be obtained by use 
of our noted system of Se)f-Measurement 


3 Fit Guaranteed in every instance. Sené 
wi for samples of Clo hs avd Fashion Plates, 
2>= with full directions for ordering by mail 
_ FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
CLOTHIERS, 
@ No. 241 Broadway. New Vork. 








What shall I sleep on? This 
question wil] be answered by com- 
r municating with Box 148, Hartford, 


Conn. 
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JAMES V. SCHENCK 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


GRAPE VINES, 


of Concord, 1 year, $15to $20 per 1 000; 
3 . 2 years, $25 to $30. All other varieties 
cheap. DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, il. 


‘gme, (MAGIC PLAITER “J 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BE ST MACHINE FOR MAKING 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 
SY VLAR & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY,ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-G\\ANUSTRATED CIRCULARS FREE~ 
MILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIELD 


LEAMON'S DYES COULD t 51 UK 
LEAMON’S DYES COLOR WO0LENS. 


LEAMO’S DYES COLOR COTTON. 
LEA MON’S DYES COLOR ANYTHING. 


Crimson, Violet, Red, Yellow, Purple, Green, 
aroon, Scarlet, Slate. Brown, Black, Blue. 
Each colors from one to two pounds of goods any 
shade, the certain success, Warranted to be the best 
and cheapest colors io Family and Fancy Dyeing. A 
HILD CAN USE THEM! A book giving full di- 
rections for all uses, with a beautiful sample card, 
showing how to make thirty-six colors, sent to any 
address for e 3-cent siamp; or the same with a pack- 
age of any color on receipt of 2hceats All druggists 

sellthem. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. 
Burlington, Vt. 


1876. 
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The Board of Health advise that Sealed Wooden or 
Metallic Coffins be used in Dipntheria, Scarlet Fever, 
and miid or severe Infectious or Contagious Diseases. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets only can be sealed 
and made air-tight and indestructible. Sold by first- 

class Undertakers. Manufactured by " ‘ 
RAYMOND M’F’G CO., 348 Pearl &t., N. ¥. 


LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Ie the greatest Blood remedy of tne age. 
Tetter, Scrofula, Ulcers, Boils, Pimples, and al? 
Blood diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 
Blood is the guarantee of health. Read > 





“It cured my son of Scrofula.”—J. EF. Brooks, 
Painesville, Q. *‘ It cured my child of Erysipe- 
as.""—Mrs.E.Smeltzer. Larimers,Pa. Price $1. 
R. E. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 











“80 LPRURRT OIL OF HOSES.” 

A wonderful &xternal Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absor, tion it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. [tis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers d» themselves positive injustice 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. ‘ 02., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3. Solidified and sent by yeu free, on _receip 
of price. FLAVILLE, BROTHER & CO., Proprie- 
tors, 30 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 

N B.—AGENT WANTED IN EACH TOWN. 





CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0., 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED 


WARE, 


Extract from Centennial Judges’s Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and 


Finish and of Tasteful Designs.” 


“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish.”’ 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined; Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess all the qualities the Company 


claim,” 


‘We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this country, and we be- 


lieve in the World.” 
, 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibited, from Wor!d’s Fair, 1353,to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





H. P. DEGRAAF. 


DECRAAF 


RM. TA 


: TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEKE THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of.any House in the United States, which they offe, 
7) 


Retail at Wholesale Prices, 


7 « 


| Please state whore you saw this. 


“WONDERFUL. SUCCESS 
“DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


“ORIENTAL CREAM,” 


Magical Beautifier. 


ITS FAME 1S RAPIDLY SPREAD- 
ING OVER THE COUNTRY. 


See the Avalanche of Testi- 
monials Selected from 
Thousands in its Praise. 


A French Lady Writes: 


‘Mons. GOURAUD :—’Tis but an act of justice that 
I should spontaneously give you my unqualified test- 
imonial of the united efficacy, innocence, and frag- 
rance of your preparation for purifying and cleans- 
ing the skin. By its use every pimple and freckle 
have vanished from my face. You should, mon ami, 
as it isso sovereign and charming a remedy for scat- 
tering all blemishes from our faces, call it le delice 
des dames. En wn mot, je suis enchante de le cosmetique 
et jen vous remercie de tout mon ceur. 

EMILLE DESMOULINS, Madison Avenue. 





The Following from the Eminent 
Tragedienne, 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 


PARK THEATER, Brooklyn. 
DR. GOURAUD :—Will you send six bottles of your 
“ Oriental Cream ” to the above address, not forget - 
ting to be reasonable in price? Yours truly, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowrrs. 


From the Countess De Bierski, 
A LEADING SOCIETY LADY. 


ROCHESTER, February 18th, 1867. 
Dr. Gouraud: 

DEAR SIR :—Please send me two more bottles of 
your charming “ Oriental Cream,” by American Ex- 
press, and oblige Yours, respectfully, 

COUNTESS DE BIERSKt. 


From Miss Fannie Stockton, 
the Prima Donna of the Opera Honse. 


BUFFALO, December, 1866. 
Dr. T. F.Gocraup:—I do not wish to put any- 
thing else in contact with my face, so delighted am 1 
with this matenless cosmetic. Please send me ten 


bottles. . 
FANNLE. STOCKTON. 


AnBEcho from London. 


8 MONTPELIER SQUARE, LONDON, S. W.., ? 
ENGLAND, September 25th, 1871. § 


Srr:—Will you kindly inform me whether you 
have an agent in England wherel could procure 
your “ Oriental Cream” for the complexion? If not, 
would you tell me what would be the smallest number 
of bottles yOu could send from New York; what 
would be thesum total, carriage free, of sucha par- 
cel; and, lastly, how could I forward you the re- 
quired amount? I think you would have a very great 


sale here. Yours, truly, 
E. BERRIE. 
Dr. GOURAUD, New York. 


A Voice from London, England. 


24 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, ? 
Lonnon, W. C., Nov. 13th, 1871.‘ 
Les Journal des Modes: 

SrR:—The fame of your “ Oriental” having reached 
me, I enclose you the value in stamps and thank you 
to forward quickly. Will you be good enough to sup- 
ply with the price per gross, cash, with my name as 
agent on each bottle? Waiting your reply, I am 
faithfully yours, SAMUEL MILLER. 

Dr, T. FELIX GOURAUD. 


From the Gem of the West. 


A lady friend, with the finest compl exicn we ever 
saw, told us that “after reading the advert'sement 
of Dr. Gouraud’s ‘Oriental Cream’ in our publication, 
a year ago, she purchased it, and now she would not 
be without it for all the gold in Chicago.” She fur- 
ther said that “hundreds of friends have tried to dis- 
cover what she had used ; but she had refused to in- 
form them,as sh2 had prized it as asecret.” We 
Have determined to make the matter public. Letour 
readers try it. Found at. Dr. Felix Gouraud’s, 4 
Bond Street, New York, and all druggists’. 





ENDORSEMENT OF 


Gourzud’s “Oriental Creem” 
by the Distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre. 


A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. S.yra, dis- 
coursing on the use of cosmetics, he remurked to the 
lady: “* You are already aware, madame, that [ am op- 
posed to the use of cosmetics; but, as you ladiva will use 
them. I recommend Gouraud’s ‘ Oriental’ as the least 
harmful of all skin preparations.” 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.”’ 

‘ Depot 48 Bond Street. New York. For Sale 
by Druggists. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS, 
Agents in Montreal, Canada; Evans, Mereer & Co. 





Lyman, Bro, & Co.,,Toronto, 
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SPRING SILKS, 


NEW SHADES IN 
PLAIN COLORED FAILLES and TAFFETAS, 
“ FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED 


SUMMER SILKS,” 
LOUISINES AND FOULARDS, 


DAMASSBES, SILK BOURETTEs, 
BLACK AND WHITE CANTON CREPE, etc. 
ALSO 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILK, 


from the MOST CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TORIES, which we are offering at 


Extraordinarily Low Prices, 
Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


NOW OPEN. 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


Paris Suits, 


COSTUMES, MANTLES, 
BRETONNE SUITS and JACKETS, 
DOLMANS, S8CARFS, etc. 
Together with a fine stock manufactured on the 
premises from the LATEST STYLE FABRICS and 
CHOICE PARIS DESIGNS, 
INFANTS’ PARIS-MADE EMB’D CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S FRENCH PRINCESS DRESSES, 
MISSES’ SUITS AND SACQUES, 
NEW STYLE SUITS for BOYS from 3 to7 years of 
age. 





ALSO 
a large line of 


LADIES’ FRENCH UNDERWEAR, etc., 
just received. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street 


The Largest and Most Attractive 
Stock of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dress Goods 


to ba found in the City, containing all the LEADING 
STYLES and FABRICS introduced this season for 
EVENING, DINNER, 
and STREET COSTUMES, etc.. 
which we will offer at the 





Lowest Market Prices. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 





financial, — 
MUNICIPAL REFORM, 


THE total population of this state in 1875 
was 4,330,210, and in twenty-four cities of 
the state the population was 2,213,373, or 
more than one-half of that of the whole state. 
The assessed value of the entire property 
of the state was in round numbers $2,- 
000,000,000, and the aggregate value of the 
property in these twenty-four cities liable 
to taxation was $1,576,449,596, or about 
three-fourths of the whole. The debt of 
the City of New York is $113,000,000, and 
that of all the cities in the state amounts to 
about $170,000,000. Nearly the whole of 
this debt has been contracted within the 
last fifteen years. Improvidence, wasteful- 
ness, bad management, and robbery figure 
very largely in this enormous increase and 
accumulation of city debts. The tax-pay- 
ing portion of the peoplein these cities has 
been and is overburdened in providing the 
means for meeting such liabilities, in ad 





dition to the necessary expenses of muni- 
cipal government and the payment of their 
proportion of the annual state tax. 

These facts led ex-Governor Tilden to 
recommend and the last legislature to 
authorize the appointment of a commis- 
sion, consisting of mewbers from both 
political parties, and charged with the duty 
of studying the whole subject and suggest- 
ing to the legislature some remedy against 
the admitted evils in the management of 
city affairs. That commission has made 
its report, proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the state,a summary of 
which, as stated in a recent number of 
Harper’s Weekly, is as follows: 

‘‘The general plan of city government 
proposed by the municipal commission, in 
the admirable report lately submitted, in- 
cludes (1) local administration, subject to 
the general laws of the state and to super- 
vision of the manner of administration; 
(2) a chief executive, who shall appoint 
other principal executive officers, except 
the chief financial and law officers, and 
with the power of removal, subject to the 
governor’s approval; (8)a board of alder- 
men, elected by the people, with full legis- 
lative powers, except for taxation and ex- 

nditure; (4) a board of finance, elected 
y tax and rent-payers, with power to de- 
termine the amount of the annual expend- 
iture and to appropriate it to its various 
purposes. With these there is (5) a plan to 
secure efficiency and economy in the 
financial administration and to be ex- 
ecuted by the finance board; and (6) a pro- 
hibition against borrowing money or in- 
curring debt except under specified condi- 
tions.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of this city 
has given to the plan its earnest endorse- 
ment and appointed a committee to urge 
upon the legislature the duty of taking the 
first step toward affording the people an 
opportunity to vote upon the question. 
The plan must receive the approval of two 
successive legislatures before it can be sub- 
mitted to the people. The question imme- 
diately pending is whether the present 
legislature will give the whole subject the 
go-by or take definite action. Of course, 
it is not to be expected that the members 
will accept the plan of the commission 
blindly and without investigation and dis 
cussion of its merits; yet the danger is that 
the whole effort will fail by the indirect op- 
position of simply doing nothing. This is 
one of the ways in which politicians de- 
feat measures that they do not wish openly 
to resist, and yet to which they do not in- 
tend to give their support. . 

The most radical and important feature 
of the plan is that which establishes boards 
of finance in the cities of the state, to de- 
termine the amount of annual expendi- 
tures and for what objects, and to be elect- 
ed by those who, in addition to the other 
qualifications required by law, are tax- 
payers or rent-payers to specified amounts. 
The object is to give those who directly 
furnish the funds by taxation an exclusive 
elective control over their expenditure. 
This we regard not only as just, but as in- 
dispensable to the end sought. 

If the legislature can amend and im- 
prove the plan of the commission, then so 
be it—we have no objections; but we do 
most earnestly protest «gainst doing 
nothing. The enormous abuses in city 
governments under the present system 
loudly demand a remedy, The people 
throughout the state should promptly ap- 
peal to their representatives in both houses 
of the legislature. 





MONEY MARKET 





THERE have been three or four small 
panics in Wall Street, or perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth tosay Broad Street, dur- 
ing the week, which might have resulted in 
very serious losses if the anxiety of the 
“bears,” by whom they were produced, had 
not led them to rush in and ‘‘cover” their 
“shorts.” As the case stood at the close of 
the week two of the prominent operators, 
who had been compelled to suspend for a 
day on their obligations, were enabled to 
resume; but there was still a wide gap 
made in the price-list of some of the more 
active stocks, of which Panama Railroad 
and Western Union Telegraph may be 
taken as examples. 

‘* Drives” were made early in the week 
at Panama, Pacific Mail, and Western 
Union Telegraph, by which the first broke 
from 120 to 80, the second from 19% to 





12%, the last from 8594 to 56%. The an- 
nouncement of the suspension of Mr. Park, 
president of the Panama Company, and of 
his broker, John Pondir, just at the close 
of business on Tuesday, created a general 
feeling of alarm and further failures were 
looked for the next day; but happily none 
occurred, and when it was found that Mr. 
Park could goon with his business and 
that Mr. Pondir could pay up in fulla re- 
action took place and confidence was 
nearly restored, but prices in the damaged 
stocks did not fully recover. 

The truth is there is a general lack of 
confidence in nearly all the stocks dealt 
in by speculators at the Stock Exchange, 
and it will be a long time before there can 
be anything like a restoration of the feel- 
ing which existed before the panic of 1873. 
There is a halt in the spring business some 
where, which the agreement of the man- 
agers of the great trunk lines may to acer- 
tain extent overcome; but it is apprehended 
that New York Central has permitted Penn- 
sylvania Central, and Baltimore and Ohio 
to obtain some advantage in the settlement 
which may prove prejudicial to the interest 
of New York. But we cannot help think- 
ing that New York Central was abundantly 
capable of taking care of its own interests, 
which are also the interests of New York. 
If Baltimore and Philadelphia can claim 

ny advantages in lower freight charges, 
it will all be balanced by the superior ship- 
ping advantages of New York. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a continued diminution of the surplus re- 
serve, but not to an alarming extent. 

The following are the figures for the 
week ending April 7th: 

Totals, Changes. 


BOOROR: sc setphs. Be Meeksce $260,196.800 Inc. $368,100 
ee 507; Inc. 1,317,100 
Legal-tender Dec. 2,098,800 
Deposits Dec. 1,492,500 
Circulation Inc. 134,100 





Although the item of specie shows an 
increase of $1,317,100, the abstraction of 
greenbacks to the extent of $2,098,800 
causes a decrease in the reserve of $408,- 
595. But, notwithstanding the heavy with- 
drawal of legal tenders during the year, 
the Statement, compared with that for the 
corresponding week last year, shows an in- 
creased reserve of over two millions. 

The violent fluctuations in quotations 
which each day’s transactions showed dur- 
ing the week were not reflected at the close 
in the comparison of prices at the close of 
the previous week. There was a decline 
in Western Union of 144 per cent.; in Pan- 
ama R. R., 15; Pacific Mail, 18; N. W. pre- 
ferred, 34; Rock Island, 4; C., C., C., and I. 
1; Pittsburg, 1; Chicago and Alton 1; St. 
Paul, 1; St. Paul preferred, 3g; Iron Moun- 
tain, 3; Union Pacific, 4 percent. The ad- 
vance was in N. Y. Central, 3; Harlem, 14; 
Lake Shore, 2; Michigan Central, 54; Erie, 
2; Illinois Central, 5 per cent.; Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, 3; Albany and 
Susquehanna, 1; A. and P. Telegraph, 1; 
Adams Express, 4%; American Express, 2; 
United States Express, 1; Morris & Essex, 
8; Ohios, 4; Fort Wayne, }. 

The price of gold keeps up, against the 
expectations of many Wall Street men. The 
variations during the week have been 
small, ranging from 1045, to 105, the latter 
being the closing bid. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is not likely to do anything 
toward making the price of gold lower, 
although he will do his best toward resump- 
tion in 1879. 

The rates for money have fluctuated con 


siderably, hardening to 5 and 6 per cent. at 
one time on call; but weakening again, and 
at the close the rates were down again to 
the lowest points. Very little difference 
was made in the rates on account of the 
securities offered. 2 and 3 per cent. were 
the terms on miscellaneous collaterals and 
on Government bonds. Discounts are with- 
out change and the banks are giving their 
customers all the accommodation they re- 
quire. For first-class business paper hav- 
ing 90 days to run the rates of discount 
vary from 4 to 5 per cent. outside of bank. 





Messrs. Fisk & Hatch are now regarded 
and generally recognized as the leading 
dealers in Government securities. They 
offer their services to investors, savings 
banks, and other corporations, also to trust- 
ees of estates and all others seeking a re- 
liable agency in these important matters. 
This firm also do a general banking busi- 
ness, receive deposits of currency and gold, 
allowing interest on the same, and attend 
promptly to orders for miscellaneous stocks 
and bonds of every description. Informa- 





tion by mail or otherwise given on applica- 
tion to all parties seeking she same. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7TH, a 












Asked. 
Pe ERE LET or Or 1 _— 
American Exchange............ 1104 OU — 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 —' 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... — 120. 
Centra! National...... — 102 
Jo) ARE aS . 200 225 
Commerce.... - 110% 111 
Continental..... . 6 — 
Corn Exchange. . 130 135 
East River..... = 9246 
First National... . 200 _ 
Fourth National........ ......- 993g 9986 
MME aac estualae scents ce s4i> ae 150 -- 
Gallatin National. — 120 
German American. 68 
Grocers’ — 95 
Hanover 93 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 186 190 
Leather Manufacturers’......... 150 180 
SS reer 137 — 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... — 100 
PECGUOINOD va cescene= Pies SR 136 1374 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. — 100 
En er See seer ae 43 eon — 115 
DCEO 56 ii. 35: 58h acca sem bese — 118 
PROTOMBTIOR 5 bi sds o taps odeee 181 132 
MINES adacwnis cele adies 35. Saivie 100 
PE A OE n.d 664d ahs <mtabincne 115% _ 
OW POP CO so 510.40 o 0'0816:0 4bi0/ e010 — 
PRTHOID PVRUIOMEL, 6 0565 000cscec voce _ 74 
MES pacacvcccae socstheecedbites 114 115 
WON 8 ii sical sdigdeauled 130 — 
PMOUMEE «sikh Sc VeeKd ciedeisien 104 108 
MNCL 5 csi cis saws ccewh Eee ees 97 100 
BOOS ONG. OAther 05 ain scicdecdas 115 125 
SEMACURIOII Bs 3.5: 055.4):0- ca bocheckse _ 137 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 








[Copy.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 

NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given to all persons 
who may have claims against the First National 
Bankof Winchester. lilinois, that the same must be 

resented to Starkey R. Powell, Receiver, with the 
foal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulurs and references. 

5 3 ATEING, & CO., LAWBENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
5 243 Broadway, New York. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


FROTHINGHAM 








numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Cons fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

&@™ send for Circular. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 

lished CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 

Fa en ae New England and the Middle 


id as CERTAINLY AND A ‘YY as the Cou- 
cons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will satisf: ze address for Circular 
and References ACTUA ? ** Kansas, Missouri, and 
Central dnote Loan Agency.” Jacksonville. Tlinois 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT ST.» 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ...... $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Gross Assets, 

Jan. Ist, 1877 . . $1,642,882 59 


B. 8S. WALOOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. © 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Commercial, 


TENNESSEE REPUDIATION. 


WE called attention a few weeks ago to 
the debt of Tennessee, amounting to about 
$23,000,000, and also to the proposition of 
the arbitration committee of this city, rec- 
ommending the bondholders to accept a 
reduction of forty per cent. on the debt, 
provided the legislature of the state would 
authorize the issue of new bonds in ex- 
change for the old ones at this rate, bear. 
ing six per cent, interest and payable in 
thirty years, the interest and principal to 
be paid in this city. The proposition was 
an exceedingly liberal one toward the state; 
and we expressed the hope that the legis- 
lature, if not prepared to deal more gen- 
erously as well as justly toward the cred- 
itors, would at once accept it and carry it 
into effect, provided the bondholders ac- 
quiesced in the plan. 

One of the last acts of the legislature 
before its adjournment consisted in fixing 
the tax rate at one mill on the dollar. The 
previous rate was four mills on the dollar, 
and this reduction to one mill means re- 
pudiation and nothing else. Even four 
mills would not provide for paying the 
current expenses of the state and the in- 
terest on the debt, and the one-mill rate 
will not leave a solitary penny to be ap- 
plied to the payment of interest. _Tennes- 
see thus notifies her creditors that she isa 
sovereign state, having the power to cheat 
them ad libitum; and that she has neither 
conscience nor any sense of public honor. 
She does this in the face of a most gen- 
erous proposal for a reduction of the debt 
to the extent of 40 per cent., and that too 
when she is abundantly able to pay every 
cent of her indebtedness. She puts her 
tax-rate far below the average of the other 
states, and then pleads poverty as a thin 
disguise to conceal gross dishonesty. We 
know of no more shameless and barefaced 
repudiation than that implied in this act of 
the legislature. 

Missionary societies should at once turn 
their attention to Tennessee, and promptly 
send into the state a large number of first- 
class men, as the evangelists of honesty. 
The case is an urgent one. The people of 
that state, if not wholly misrepresented by 
their legislature, need to listen to the most 
vigorous kind of preaching. Send men 
that will cry aloud and spare not. Men of 
John the Baptist type—who will lay the ax 
at the root of the tree and tell the people to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentence—are 
the class wanted. 





DRY GOODS. 


A LARGE business has been done in do- 
mestic cotton goods during the past week; 
but purchases have been stimulated to a 
great extent by a reduction of prices, 
which can hardly be considered satisfactory 
tothe manufacturers. There is no over- 
stock of goods in the market and many 
mills are curtailing production; but there 
is a general disposition to sell and no one 
seems to feel quite certain that bottom 
prices have yet been touched. The season 
is already so far advanced that there is not 
much chance for a revival and the buying 
henceforward will be a kind of hand-to- 
mouth business. The package trade is but 
moderate, but the jobbers have.been well 
employed and there is yet a margin for a 
good spring business. The weather is fa- 
vorable for transportation and the adjust- 
ment of the difficulties of the four trunk 
railroad lines in respect to freight charges 
will enable shippers to the West to calculate 
to a certainty what the cost of transporting 
their goods will be. 

Another revision of prices in standard 
makes of brown sheetings and shirtings 
has imparted a degree of activity to trade 
in this direction, and the purchases from 
first hands have been considerable, though 
the demand has been irregular. The mark- 
ings down during the week have been, by 
agents, of Utica, 108 in., 40c.; do., 96 in., 
32%¢c.; do., 86 in., 29c.; do., 78 in., 26c.; 
do., 58 in., 19c., net; do., 48 in., 166. : In- 
dian Orchard RR, 6%c.; do, NN, 7e.; do 





EE, 73{c.; do. AA, 8}c.; do. DW, 86in., 
8i¢c.; do. DW, 40 in., 94¢c.; do., “ Yard- 
stick,” 8c.; Pocasset, 40 in., 83(c.; do. FF, 
%c.; do. F, 6c.; do. H, 5c.; do. “‘ Tiger,” 
434c.; Clark A, 6jc.; Agawam F, 63c.; 
Pittsfield A, 6}c.; Ballou, 40 in., 8c.; do., 
83 in., 64gc.; Lake George, 36 in., 6}c.; 
Vale, 39in., 6c. At these prices the busi- 
ness done ought to have been larger than it 
was. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
continued dull and in irregular demand, not- 
withstanding a general revision of prices 
to correspond with the reduction in un- 
bleached goods. There is no speculative 
movement in these goods, notwithstanding 
the temptations held out by the cutting of 
prices. 

Printing-cloths have a dropping tendency. 
They have not fallen below 4 cents for 64 
extra standards, but 314 cents is the point 
predicted for them. 

Prints are unsettled and the recent large 
offerings at auction, as wellas the ‘‘drives” 
by the leading jobbing houses, have created 
an uncertain feeling among buyers, which 
is very injurious in its influence. It has 
been authoritatively announced that none of 
the Garner prints will be offered at auction, 
and that assurance may have the effect of 
quieting the apprehensions of buyers. The 
offerings of fancy prints are not so large as 
they have been and the quantity now com- 
ing to market is smaller than it has been. 
The reduced receipts are said to be nearly 
50 per cent. A good many of the mills 
have commenced reducing their production 
and the supply of prints is about six thou- 
sand bales less a week than it was last 
month. 

Wide prints are in some instances lower 
and there have been clearing-out sales in 
some styles; but there is a fair demand for 
favorite makes and prices are steady. 


Cretonnes, foulards, and percales are in 
less demand than they were; but the favor- 
ite styles are selling well for the season 
and prices are firm. Some of the manu- 
facturers have issued circulars to give 
assurance that no further reductions will be 
made this season. 

Ginghams of dress styles continue in good 
demand and prices are steady at the recent 
reductions. 

Marseilles quilts are in good demand for 
medium and low grades, at steady prices. 
The domestic manufacture is rapidly sup- 
planting imported goods of this description. 

Denims and dyed ducks are in good de- 
mand for all the different styles; but the 
greatest activity is in plain colors in blue 
and brown. 

Checks and stripes are in small demand, 
and the same may be said of cheviots, 
which are much less active than has been 
the case at this season. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
there is nothing of importance to notice. 
Prices have generally been revised and the 
demand is simply to meet the current 
wants of trade. 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand, with moderate sales at unchanged 
prices; but there is a general lack of activ- 
ity in these fabrics. 

Shawls are only in moderate demand; 
and, although the stock in first hands is 
smaller than usual, the business in these 
goods is to a moderate extent and prices 
are low. In fancy worsted shawls and lace 
and Shetland shawls there is a rather active 
demand. But business generally in shawls 
has been on a diminished scale thus far the 
present season. 

Woolens are in irregular demand. The 
business of the season is near its close and 
no great change is to be anticipated, 
There is something like activity in the 
demand for heavy woolens; but the cloth- 
iers are not buying so largely as they have 
been in the habit of doing at this season. 

Worsted coatings are in good demand, 
with sales to a fair extent at steady prices 
for both heavy and light weights. 

Cotton-warp beavers, both rough-faced 
and plain, are in fair demand; but the 
sales are mostly in small lots. 

Fancy cassimeres of light weights and 
of light colors are in fair demand; but 
there is littledoing in heavy-weight fancies. 

Satinets are very dull, and Kentucky jeans 
are in the same condition, except for some 
of the more popular styles. Prices are 
without essential change. 


Tweeds are in good request from the job- 
bers; but there is little doing in these goods 
by outsiders. 

Foreign goods have been in more active 
demand; but, notwithstanding the largely- 
diminished importations, the sales have had 
to be stimulated by large and attractive 
offerings in the auction-rooms. Linens are 
in more active demand and dress goods are 
selling to betteradvantage for the importers. 
Prices of black Cashmeres are firm, in con- 
sequence of udvancing rates abroad. Silks 
are quiet and the heavy stock in the hands 
of importers will prevent prices from going 
higher for the present. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS,, 


IMMENSE REDUCTOS a ALL DEPART- 





STK S. 
500 Pieces BLACK SILKS, wes L Sener price, $1.25. 
100 Pieces at $1, formerly $1.45. 
SUMMER SILKS. 70c 


50c. u 
Riss, 50c.; formerly 
8c, Sublime Quality BLACK CASHMERE, Tdc., 85¢., 
ber” worth DITy a cent. moze. 


each m 
SILK ‘COMBINATION SUITS at $18 to $25; worth 


$10 each more 
» CORSETS. 


COOLEY’S CORK, 
cost $1. 





Our EXCELSIOR, 
No. 50, $1. 


Our EXCELSIOR 
Compet, No. 100, 


Our EXCELSIOR 
Corset, No. 180, 
$1.50. 


Ons acy 
Corset, No. 200 
$1.95. 


Send usan order 
for one, and you 
will be well 
pleased. 


CHEMISE, Ele. antly Embroidered, only 52c.; ice 
IRTS, s5c. up. DRAWERS, 50c; for- 


=e $1.25. SKI 


y $c. 
PRENGH Cue HATS, $1 25; former price $3. All 
shapes. 5 flan ay 1ED HATS in ail styles. BLACK 


2,500 pieces bony rae DRESS GOODS, 12\c., 15c., 18¢., 
26e. ever were so low 
We none large and very complete stock of all 


kinds of Goods, such as are usually kept in a first- 
class Dry Goods establishment—DRESS GOODS, 
MILLI Y. LACES, HOSIERY, 


5 LS. 
tce., etc. Samples free to al) parts of the United 
States and Canada. Goods C.O.D., or on receipt 
of RODGE order. All goods warranted 


RODGERS. GP RABE S SERS 
EK. Ridley & Sons, 
Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
New Spring Coods 


ALL OVER OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 





2,000 CASES OF NEW 


STRAW COODS, 


PURCHASED SATURDAY AND READY TO-DAY, 
FROM LOW TO THE FINEST QUALITY. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN NEW YORK 
CITY, 
AND UNDOUBTEDLY IN AMERICA, 
TO SELECT FROM. 


Chip Hats, 50c. up. 


FINEST CHIPS, ALL COLORS, from 68c. to $3.50. 
FINE MILANS, from 50c. to to $1.75. 


FINEST SILK NORMANDY BONNETS, 
FROM SUc., 95c., $1.13, $1.25 UP. 


FLOWERS AND FRATHERS, 
TEXTRAORDINARY ASSORTMENT. 


TRIMMING SILKS, 
EVERY SHADE, 60c 60c., téc., $1, 7 $1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN (all silk), No.9, 15c. and 17c.; No. 12. 
19c, and 22c. 


PRICES DOWN. 


ptt SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, VEILINGS, 
BARGAINS IN LACES, FRINGES, AND TRIM- 
MINGS. 


NEW SUN UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 


Boys’ Clothing. 
SUITS FOR BOYS (from 4 to 15 years), $3, $4.25, $3.50. 


BOYS’ CASSIMERE, WALKING, KILT, AND 
DRESS SUITS, from $4 to $8.50 


nulXE QF BLACK DRESS SILKS, 15c., 8¢., $1, 
OUR NEW DRESS SILK DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE OPEN NEXT WEE 
LOOK our FOR ear apne. 
CORSETS 35c Te. me BONES 89c. and $1. 
GLOVE-FITTING, ater 


CATALOGUE AND ‘PRICE-LIST 
SENT BY ange aoe ON APPLICATION. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3111¢ Grand Street; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,and 70 ALLEN STREET. 








BRAINER?. ARMSTRONG & (0. 
SEWING SILK, MACHINETWIST, 


_ PATENT QUILL TWIS) 
EMBROIDERY & mFULLING SILC * 








THE BEST KID GLOVE. FOR THH PRICE 
EVER OFFEREv TO LADIES. 


SOFT, ELASTIC KID, 
PERFECT SHAPE, 
MOST BEAUTIFUL SPRING SHADES. 


2-BUTTON, $1.20. 
3-BUTTON, $1.35. 


Try the “ EHRICH” KID —* and you will 
prefer it to every other make 


BHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORE CITY, 


Publishersof “EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY.”’ 








1877. 1840. 


JONES. 


GRAND OPENING. 


ELEGANT DISPLAY. 


SPRING STYLES. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, MILLINERY, Etc. 


Dress Goods, 6 Millinery, 


8uits, Sacques, = *. ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, s Z * Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, Z Zz Hosi 
22 Ze erery, 


Silks. ces. 








"JONES 


EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
AND 


NINETEENTH 8T, . NINETEENTH ST. 


=. JONES | 


Shoes, .. z” 
Ribbons, Z . 
Underwear, Z z” 


o—————-9 








; 
| 
. 


° 





: 


Pg 


Cloths, 
= Underwear, 
Carpets, 
Plated W Ware, 
22 House-furnishing Goods 


Upholste ae 2” 
pholstery, 
aad ZZ 
Furniture. 





The benefits of our great advantages in the market 
we offer to our customers, thus saving to them a 
large percentage. In this extensive and popular es- 
tablishment competent buyers and managers are in 
control of each department, and, without attempting 
to give quantities or prices “ usually fictitious " we 
would simply announce that our large and varied 
stock of choice goods will enable our patrons to pro- 
eure whatever desired, at marked bargains. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when desired. 


JONES. em ave.conwmsr. JONES. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


BLACK AND 
COLORED SILKS, 


Also Black Cashmeres, 


FROM 


AUCTION. 


We will send Samples of the above free upon ap- 
plication, if mentioning having seen this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. S.-Orders by Maiia Speciality. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267 AND 269 GRAND STREET, 











NEW YORK. 
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Commercial. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 





Tux following is a recapitulation of the 
Public Debt Statement for the ist of April: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 








Bonds at 6 per cent.............secceeeeeee $934,877,060 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent......... daveccpupennsé . 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 4% per cent.........4...e0cceeee 50,000,000 00 
ONE DUE opinckstccccsicsessed $1,688,143,700 00 
PEERS Chee heutan sear eanhtceap 26,757,995 92 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
ee ee ee eS 5: 105,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
dines ig, TT COE EE $6,062,390 28 
So rt TF ere 158,273 68 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and Jegal-tender notes..... $362,721,296 50 
Certificates of deposit... .........cccssseee 35,155,000 00 
Fractional currency............. ccecccces 23,449,512 08 
Coin certificates... ..oi.......c..05. pi Dee wee 48,279 400 00 

WS Grin ci pO... eisseecsee cess $469.596.208 58 
Total unclaimed interest....,...... 8,707 03 
Total Debt. 
PEE cas cudscghcbsenpecusneessetes sce #2,177,802,298 84 
Interest. .cccccccsecccdde 8: Serr 27,029,976 63 
TOR Brr . vunias conaunernsdencepeceesene ve $2,204,832,275 47 
Cash in the Treasury 
UR aiikicrtkccnncesccasscepeseiemens $86,818,285 26 
IG inn icntebnsnne~toeninecansicndinnne 8,134,863 58 
Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 
IAW... .. .ccglilibibes cosces.cocsee Selb ches ooult 35,155,000 00 
WOES... ccopenssecovabascspaadesnysorsesees $130, 158,148 84 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
Marols Bat, 1677... 000 csssctdssccccts cocucned 2,088,781,143 04 
ee ee ee ee 2,074,674,126 63 


Decrease of debt during the month..... “$14,107,016 41 

Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 24,765,218 36 

Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding... ...........eccecees $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 969,352 68 
Interest paid by the United States...... 34,018,923 78 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

Re rensienie se oeebnicpensscccdpens 8,044,094 26 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

PS als a Pustisickined ieeiene be 25,974,829 52 


This statement shows a decrease of the 
debt since the first of March amounting to 
$14,107,016.41, and a decrease of $24,765,- 
218 36 since the 80th of last June. The 
large reduction in March arises from the 
cancellation and destruction of the balance 
of the 5 per cent. bonds of the fund- 
ed loan of 1881, held in trust for the pay- 
ment of theawards by the Court of Com- 
mission of the Alabama Claims. The 
amount of outstanding old demand and 
legal-tender notes is now $3862,721,296.20 
and the fractional currency is reduced to 
23,440,572. The indications are that the 
Government, by a wise and energetic 
policy, will be able to make specie pay- 
ment an accomplished fact at the time 
specified in the law of 1875. ‘‘ Sherman’s 
Sham” is not likely to prove a failure. 

a 


THE BANK TAX LAW. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently affirmed the constitutional 
validity of the laws of this state which im- 
pose a tax upon the surplus and cash re- 
serves of the national banks. These laws 
provide that the shares of the banks shall 
be assessed at their full and true value, as 
they would be appraised if offered in pay- 
ment of a debt due from a solvent debtor, 
without any reference to their par value. 
The surplus and cash reserves of the banks 
are, as the Court holds, properly included in 
the tax assessment, They are a part of the 
property of the banks, and contribute to 
determine the value of the shares as really 
asif they did not piss under these titles, 
but were bills receivable or other funds 
undistinguished from the general mass of 
the assets of these institutions. 

This decision, of course, ends the ques- 
tion so far as any judicial remedies are 
available to the banks. Relief must be 
sought, if obtained at all, by legislation. 
The fact is, nevertheless, true that the laws 
thus sustained practically operate as Jaws 
of discriminating and oppressive taxation 
upon banks. Bank shares: pay a heavier 
tax than is assessed upon other personal 
property, without the privileges and ex- 
emptions granted to. other property of a 
like nature. The legislation in its effects 
is unequal and unjust. Banks and share- 
holders have complained of it, and hoped 
to find relief in the Supreme Court ofthe 
United States. They must.now turn their 
attention to Albany, and in’ a modification 
of the laws seek toisecure the relief which 
courts cannot afford. 


THE RING SUITS. 


CoMPTROLLER KELLEY of this city has 
given the legislature a statement of the 
amounts recovered in the Ring suits against 
| the robbers of the city under the Tweed 
régime and the expenditures incurred. The 
statement shows that the money received 
from Watson’s estate and from Woodward 
} amounts to $690,849.52, of which $658,237 
have been paid into the city treasury. The 
expenses are as follows: 





Wheeler H: Peckham... . ...............sseeeee $57,581 10 
Teyman Teemneit..yacisecs sbesos We aiwde <sdedic eeeees 25,000 00 
PEL ENOU  .scassan eceineccneenniin wthaitiaad 6,076 00 
KIOOT ES WISRNOF CULUB, .....0ccccce ccctessececces 15,000 00 
ST RE On 12,499 70 
RET Ne ONE Socios scsnpsescaisonase eevee 5,000 00 
Barlow & Olney..... BUS GE. .... Wbecccabodchcom col 4,921 30 
Henry F. Taintor (accountant)................++ 66,339 94 
Clerk hire and miscellaneous ........ pai Coulll 19,971 20 
Charles O’Conor (for disbursements).......... 5,136 10 

OUNENT 25a. sacler nas pirataac shew on . $226,711 34 


The expenses thus far in getting back 
$690,849.52 amount to about one-third of 
the sum recovered. The lawyers and the 
workers‘in this business seem to have made 
a very good thing of it. With enough of 
such business, they might all get rich. 





DEATH OF A GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT. 


Mr. D. M. Boyp, General Passenger 
Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who 
died at Jacksonville, Fla., last week, was 
37 years of age. He was born at Bellefon- 
taine, O., and was in the railroad business 
all his life. His first position was on the 
Bellfontaine Railroad, and in 1864 he as- 
sumed the duties of assistant-general ticket 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
1872 the office of general passenger agent 
twas created, and Mr. Royd given the place, 
which he held upto thetime of his death. 
He left Philadelphia about the 1st of March, 
in bad health, and the news received to-day 
is not surprising. Mr. Boyd wasa shrewd, 
hardworking business man, and his death 
will be a severe loss even to so large a cor- 
poration as the Pennsylvania Railroad. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 





MONDAY EVENING, April 9th, 1876. 





PRINTS, 
Albion .....-se0.00 634) Mallory ......2.00 7 
Allens........++.++ 644|Manchester........ 646 
PASEBSICER oc oc ccccee 6% | Merrimack, D...... 61¢ 
ee, 63 | ET 6% 
Cocheco, L........ ils 2 616 
Dunnelis.......--- 66 Richmond. ....... 6g 
Freeman... ......- 6 | Simpson’ pagan 8 634 
Garner & Co ...... 64g Sprague.......... 
Gloucester........ 5i¢|Wameutta .. . 5 4 
Hamilton ........ - 64 Washington... ies ched hg 
Sartell svisie ddsdcibse 614 
GINGH AMS. 

Amoskeag......... 8 \Lancaster.......... 8 
Belfast ..........-- 9 |Namaske.......... 9 

BEES. c ccccccccccce ©  svcacenecs 
Glasgow.........+- 744 Southwark....... . Tg 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WILSON & GREIG, 771 Broadway, 
corner of Ninth Street, have just re- 
ceived their NOVELTIES in SPRING 
GARMENTS, and can assure their Pa- 
trons and the Ladies of New York that 
no other house in the city can sur- 
pass them either in fit, style, or finish; 
and they specially invite Ladies to in 
spect this stock before purchasing 

They have also a splendid stock of 
CHILDREN’S GARMENTS for all ages. 
New styles have also heen received for 
our DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
which is under the most competent 
management, and PRICES have been 
materially reduced to meet the require- 
ments of the times. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. NINTH STREET. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flew ones Fancy and Geyrice 
Feathers and Feather Be ee Bri- 


dal A tment 
a ratGaraitures fo fer Ball and 
Evening Costumes, 


- Arranged to Order.”’ 
Seat RY ASES. and BASKETS filled “ 
beautiful Tropical. Leaf Plants and nets, 
specialty © ‘a4 Te: the Trade and titutions a ieooant 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privi of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4doors west of University Place 
{. LOEWENSTEL, Prop, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 





B.Altman&Co. 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


NEW BUILDINGS, 


CORNER 
Nineteenth St. and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


_AND ARE OFFERING THEIR SPRING IMPORT- 
ATION AND MANUFACTURE OF 


FINE COSTUMES, 


UNDERGARMENTS, 


(Ladies’ and Children’s), 
AND 


Ceneral Dry Coods, 


AT THEIR USUAL STANDARD OF 


Popular Prices. 


For the benefit of out-of-town patrons they pub- 
lish a Catalogue containing full descriptions of their 

ashions, etc., with Price-List, which will enable any 
lady to shop at home. 


a anes 


| 19th Street ard 6th Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND | ith ST. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


GRENADINES. GRENADINES. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK GRENADINES AT LOW 
PRICES. 
500 pieces 40-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERD 
#1; warranted value for $1.25. 





100 pieces BLACK MOHAIR, Sc.; marked down from ' 


Courtald’s English Crape, 


(First quality) CRAPE VEILS, etc., etc. 


ARMURE, MATELASSE, and other NOVELTIES 
IN BLACK SUITINGS, at Very Low Prices. 


H, C. F. KOCH, 


6th Ave., cor. 20th St., New York. 


ACKNOW —— ED THE GEEArEeT ad GoopDs 
UsE ON THE ENUE 
receives daily sh. invoices ee 


DRESS GOODS 


SILKS, 


HOU SEKEEPING LINENS. 
N AND MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
ee SiRRY AND GLO VES, 
LACES AND FRINGE 
FANCY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


Suits, Cloaks, and Dolmans, 


IMPORTED AND OC one OWN MANUFAC. 
At Unprecedentedly Low Prices. 


Now Ready, Descriptive 
SPRING CATALOGUE 
and FRICE-LIST. Will be sent free on a 


ALL ORDER 
ATTENTION. 


H. C. F. KOGH, 





6th Avenue, Corner 20th Street; 





R.H. MACY & CO.. 


SPECIALTIES, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 

ONLIKE any other establishment in the country. 

FOREIGN DRY GOODS, 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER, 


aplication. - 
BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT 


FANCY GOODS, and 


— 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. _ 


CATALOGUES FREE. 





14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y¥. 
























THE INDERENDENT: 


EXCLUSIVELY. 
Will find in the product of the United States Corset 


Kt D ; GLOV ES. Co., of New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR. 


VARIETY, QUALITY, AND. PRICES —| ;iOxED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL- 


April’ 12) 18774 98 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREM4. 





DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 








THe Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
gives the following exhibit of, the exports 
of domestic products from the. United 
States during the calendar years 1875 and 


























{ ; NESS OF BUST, woven fn 4 FIRM and SEAMLESS | UMS, all postagé paidy'to subscribers who send 
1876: Vales UM SURPASSED. FABRIC, thus insuring’ positive COMFORT and EASE | (gg Poe 1 year’s subscriftion in advance (eithet 
Rite oh Parity Manufactlied pei THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN in use, while yielding GRACEFUL, "STYLISH, and | iw or renewal) viz.: . 
pak iad 100 a . a FAULTLESS! FIGURE tothe: wearer. = 

Animals, living................. $2,559,471 $2,462,483 Harris Seamless , Victor 1a Our A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability. Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
Breadstuffa, ineludins +1 113.656.4617 | 132.085.740 j j fs the superior of many corsets sold from $5 to $8 at ri " 7 
Com ee ee a aie 2,906.164 2,675,916 AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES. tetail. Atrialis solicited. We elaim our brands Ax the tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
Cotton manufactured........... 194.357.228  187,62.425 | NEWEST AND MOST. FASHIONABLE SHADES, bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
Fruits of all kinds......... severe 1,097,880 2,256,384 Str BROADWAY. & Shepard, Boston. 
Hides, skins, and furs, .. ...... 9,116,282 6,004,127 E Ts Moody and Sankey’s “Go 1 H 3) 
Naval stores—rosin, ‘crude BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. y ey s spe: yun 

turpentine, tar, eté........... 2,589,181 2,370,942 Wholesale and Retail. and Sacred Songs No, 2.” a 
Oils—petroleum, crude and : . . 

Roi ee ee 31,734,861 49,543,001 “Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
— fish, and veg- B ARG AINS IN C ARPETS. Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 

etable...3: ds ..0e searegpebtds 2,308,882 2,447,475 i 7 i Lar ag 
Ollodke.., Ustiaseseveosss2osssce 5,054,395 5,951, 40 —_ ; lamation. Fine ree Steel En 
Provisions—Meats....0.:...005- 43,463,077 62,156,228 graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

1 aheanieemnete WwW. & J. SLO ANE “ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
eee twee ee eeeeee , ded . i | . 
as, ont, .; mre pte are offering a large Special Line of ae ean ators ten rr aly 
Que OR... . ee. «cng eb evededaes 1,698, 106 1,448,385 ; . 
pk Sie teddy 1,124,298 2,912,405 Best Body B russels, “Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
Spirits of turpentine + 2,045,383 1,747,741 ing. B itchie. 
ra ha gemma cistin  tamoa | IN CHOICE, DESIRABLE STYLES, | SOR Ry Tlebiteien 
Topeeed: MRR. 652 sss 18,394,660 32,031,255 P c Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Wood-timber, lumber. etc... same ssscia | At @ Reduction of 20 per Cent. Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Pp yY manutacture . . ° . 
artidles. ...ceesussecesccecccss 5,463,574 5,891,508 from last Season's Prices “Ex~-Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
s 





Total raw or partly manu- 
factured articles............ $498,073,291 
Total manufactured articles. 68,938,527 


AGETCZBLS. oc cccccccecccceccssces $567,011,818 


$637 452,168 


This shows an increase of $70,440,250 in 
1876 over the exports of the same articles 
in 1875 


SO Se ES 





CARPETS 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK LARGE IN- 
VOICES OF FRESH GOODS, CONSISTING OF VEL- 
VETS, BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, AND IN- 
GRAINS, PURCHASED SINCE THE RECENT 
HUAVY DECLINE IN PRICES. ALSO A LARGE 
MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK OF TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS ON CONSIGNMENT, FOR WHICH 
THE CASH MUST BE REALIZED. PARTIES 
WANTING CARPETS SHOULD NOT NEGLECT 


THIS OPPORTUNITY TO BUY CHEAP. 





J, & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


320 AND 322 BROADWAY 


CORNER PEARL STREET. 


Also a SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of 


Axminster and Aubusson 
MEDALLION CARPETS, 
at One-Half their Value. 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
French and American Moqnuettes, 


in all the Novel and Popular Styles, at unusually 
Low Prices. 


THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED A SUPERB COL- 
LECTION OF 


REAL PERSIAN 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


OF THEIR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 





These goods consist of rare Novelties and are re- 
markable for their fineness of texture, beauty of de- 
sign, and richness of coloring. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA. 





GREAT BARGAINS, PRIOR TO REMOVAL, 


In Carpets, Ollcloths, Mattings, Ru 
Ss, and 


Ww. s. 


8g and Mats, Window Shades, Cur- 
ornices. 


LEICH, 


(Formerly with W. & J. Sloane), 
267 SIXTH.AVENUE, corner Seventeenth Street, 


now Oofferirghew SPRING PATT 
Body Bruseete," $1.50 and ise. Tapestries, 95c. 
andup. maiuings, 20c. and up. 


ERNS at exceedingly low prices 
andup. Ingrains, 45c. and up. Vilcloths, 25c. 





J. S. WARREN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





PAPER HAN 


ih 


No. 479 BROADWAY, 


A Full Line of Choice. Patterns in Stock, at Lowest Market Prices. Samples promptly 


sent on Application. 


FACTORY ga & 198. 


'S AND SHADES, 


E, 50th ST... 








English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrai 
Cramb-Cloth Oil-Cloths, ete., 
112 FULTON 


Carpets carefully pected and eout to any par ‘ot tus Valo 


rysecnp at eo ied See eee eNom a 


nee Braet chewws 


“NEW. YORK. 


CARPETS. 


its, Velvet Rugm 





STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durabflity, low cost, and general satisfac 
tion. 

We have never failed of the highest awards when- 
ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- 
duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 
and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents for a 
CHARM, cheap quality—6 cents for BEAUTY—5 


A—$i forFIFTH AVENU E-—or 50 cts. for 
CiTLOREVS WOVEN WAIST, with waist 
measure, and we will send them, postpaid, by mail, 


Circular mailed on request. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO., 


P. 0, Box 4928, NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Prrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup_ 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $8.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
Offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ............sse00 ---$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. .............--- 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


4 00 


“‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 
Harper’s Magazine.............. -360 400 
Harper’s Weekly. .........00..05. 360 400 
Harper's Bazar..............0.005 360 400 
Home Journal........... eR 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

NOMMUMTE coc ct cenieccess acca 1 10 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal..............+08 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age..... Re qnnehs 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 $800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
The Galaxy.....:sesee-eseeeereee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs,).......... 475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 13% 16 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian....... Pa tuatace aes 8 86100 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm...........: 450 500 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Wayerley Magazine.....,........450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest,........ 80 110 
‘€Wide Awake,” an Dlustrated 

Magazine for Young Psople.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy J yst..... 260 306 


(7 POSTMASTERS and others’ desir- 





| information by applying to us, 


lad 


Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 

graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


She Hutepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








5:3 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 oy oe “ 1.50 
13 “ “ “ 0.75 
53 . after 3 months, ” 3.50 
52 * after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
éither the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,_Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not-—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

_3,.—The courts have decided that refusing to. take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
pre ry ee. (fine Page& Business Woties 
. rrr Sb Ee 
fits (ai month Toe. 
hree mont! be. (13 
+ (six = 26 
“ (twelve “ 0c./52 “ (twelve “* 
ae ADVERTISEMENTS. 





; 65e 





“ (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME: 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
i LINE. 


REtrcrovs NoTIcgs............ Fiery Cents 4 Live 


‘MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cénts aline. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
‘Address all letters to 


THE: INDEPENDENT, 
3787, “New York Cis 





ee 
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‘erkly Market Review 


{For week Gnding Friday, April 6th, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


COFFEE.—Brazil.—The market ruled 
dull and heavy on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, when holders, in order to effect sales 
of any consequence, found it necessary to 
make further concessions, Yesterday a 
better demand sprung up, at the reduced 
prices, and a fair business was consum- 
mated, Mild Ooffees.—The market - has 
been somewhat irregular, with considerable 
discrepancy between the views of different 
sellers, At the close, however, the tone 
was unmistakably easy and some sales 
were understood to have been made at 
slightly lower prices. We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice.......19 Lg 
Santos,Ord.to Choice.............06. 22 4 
RIE bd: > sane keindeonhh <sbhaath ae 2544 be 
Sep Ads soaps - 30 1 
MOE, 0 Uwe coon ctbebden ededteee 20 4 
SITs s ess xc uess sen cconnacn 0 21g 


TEA.—Business has continued slow. 
Green is held with some degree of con- 
fidence, but previous prices can hardly be 
obtained for large parcels and the market 
is largely nominal. Japan has _ ruled 
strongly in favor of buyers and quotations 
are somewhat problematical. Black.—No 
sales have transpired and quotations are 





nominal. We quote: 

Hyped. tasadpneaesge's o<ba008000 +22 @ 50 
Young Bys0R... »5 »0+ep +0 »2e8y 23 70 
Gunpowder and [mperial.. 30 @ 90 
Uncolored Japan.............. acon 65 
ELE ELLE 30 @ 7 


SUGARS.—The market for Raw remains 
without noteworthy alteration, although a 
little improved in tone at theclose. Re- 
fined.—The market continues to be char- 
acterized by considerable firmness, as the 
consumption about equals the manufacture. 
A good jobbing trade has been done at full 


prices. We quote: i 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........ 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............. 
i BR ore 
Sa Ee 
Greate’ s . isis occ 0s dsseds 
WHITE.—Standard A—Grocers 
MEM cds acdubesatnn bese 
SN Re eer ntd: < 
poo et ern 





944 
Other grades, including C... 9 9 


MOLASSES.—The market for Foreign 
has ruled quiet, and, with a small supply 
and limited receipts, business has been 
small and prices are to a great extent nomi- 
nal. New Orleans has ruled comparative- 
ly steady for the most part, although it has 
been difficult to realize extreme figures. 
We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 88 @39 
Cuba, grocery grades.......2...e00- nominal, 
OTe ORG). ost. cancseneencsonns 43 
NEN bob cbssdsboncsseusansocabe 35 

New Orleans, good to prime......... 43 @53 
New Orleans, choice...........s.208 54 

New Orleans, fancy.........-.06 2-0 @57 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel has 
been confined to jobbing parcels. There is 
a firm feeling, however, and holders are in 
no way inclined to press their stocks. New 
Dry Cod continue in request, but old stock 
is neglected. Box Herrings have ruled 





quite. Scaled are quoted 17@18 cents, 
and No. 1 18@14. e quote: 
George’s Cod, @ qtl........... -— 6B 
Grand Bank Cod............+- 5 50 5 75 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 5 00 
Pickied Cod, @ bpl.......... - 550 6 00 
Mackerel : 

iO. 8 BOOS 626008 cecscecseess 20 00 00 
No, 2 Shore.. 950 @10 50 
No. 1 Bay.... 6 vO 17 00 
No. 3 Bay...... 0 v0 13 v0 
No. 8 warge, N. . 0 00 11 00 
No. 3 Medium - 8.00 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 v0 00 
Herring, Scale, # box......... — 18 20 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 1 18 


SALT.—The recent liberal arrivals of 
Liverpool Ground have had a depressing 
effect on the market. Fine is meeting with 
but little inquiry, and witn free receipts 
aeper rather favor buyers. Bulk is quiet, 

ut steady. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, # bushel....... — 28 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... -— 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 1 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... -- 130 
In small bags, 40 ina pbi.....— 6 Ts 


ie 
In small vockets, 100 in a bbL..— 3 84 





GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—There continues an absence of 
export demand and home consumers pur- 
chase only moderately. We quote Pot 5 
and Pearl 7 cents, 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull 
and prices irregular. We quote Short 
Green Brush 7@8 cents, Green Hurl 6@7c., 
Medium Green 5@6c., and Red and Red 
Tipped 3@4c., cash. 


=FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been 
a decided increase in the demand for the 
popular kinds of State and Western Flour, 

oth for export and home use; and, with a 








reduced stock of standard brands, light ar- 
rivals, and the higher cost of Wheat, a 
further material Ppegrewent in prices has 
been established, t 

with a strong tone. Soutbern Flour is very 
scarce, and, as a better demand has pre- 
vailed for the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, holders have had no difficulty in work- 
ing prices up to a higher point. Rye Flour 
has ruled firm, with a fair local trade. Corn 
Meal is « shade firmer, though trade has not 


been very active. We quote: 
Unsound Flour............-- ovsee & 6 25 
PE on cbccnsssanceeseSe ose 6 6 55 
State No. f.......csessasepescs er 5 50 
Rtate Extra, ooniiievgnsseces cave pes 6 6 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 8 25 
oo - White...... 7 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 9 00 
- New Process......... os 11 00 
Southern Flour.........seseseeee . 6 9 50 
Rye Flour... scusvacvcers eveseranee a 485 
Corn Meal ...sccocccccccccs cvece 2 TQ 3 25 


GRAIN.—There has been a decided in- 
crease in the demand for Spring Wheat; 
and, with a light supply and favorable 
Cable advices, prices have advanced. The 
business for export has been larger than for 
sometime past, promoted by the extreme 
low rates of freight to Europe and higher 
points for gold and exchange. The strong 
position of the market now seems well 
assured, thestocks in Great Britain and on 
the Continent having gradually run down 
to a low figure, in the absence of specula- 
tion; while it is conceded that America is 
the chief granary from which to meet the 
requirements on the other side of the At 
lantic between now and the next harvest. 
Winter Wheat is also dearer and in better 
demand, in part for forward delivery. The 
milling demand has also improved, under 
the stimulus of a corresponding advance in 
City-ground Flour. Rye has ruled quiet 
and steady. Barley continues dull, and 
with free offerings prices tend in favor of 
buyers. Corn has been shaded a trifle, 
which, with cheap freights and higher gold 
and exchange, bas led to an active export 
demand and a steadier feeling at the close. 
Oats have ruled firmer and active. Beans 
come forward less freely, and the general 
market has rather more tone than before, 
with a shade higher prices realized for Me- 
dium. Marrow also harden a little. Pea 


and Kidney remain quiet. We quote: 
WHEAT: 

SEED, cnasccweskpeeaneos 

White Western.. : 

White Southern. 


No. 1 Milwaukee. 





No. 2 Milwaukee 

No. 1 Chicago 

No. 2 2 

Amber Michigan 

RR NE sd sc cencdcsenecde 

i SR ccwsceenctespeoe 

BEN Gciscunehiwsewesesubsces 

Corn; 

Southern White........ eeentee 5534 56 
Southern Yellow......... cosee SO 5534 
Western White................ 55 56 
Western Yellow........ esaneos 55 @ 55% 
Oats: 

ASS Pe 52 57 
PORTER 000s te s0cccsenseescose 41 52 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New. ..cccccscccccses 210 2 60 
NN, SNOW onse ctnececesses 1 9 2 30 
White Kidney, New........... 250 @—— 
Red Kidney, New............. 2 50 2 55 
Ny PRMD ss ie ivewediveddisces 2 50 2 55 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
met with a fair demand, exporters again 
purchasing liberally; but current rates 
have been unsatisfactory to both buyers 
and sellers, the former complaining of high 
rates and the latter obtaining prices barely 
sufficient to cover cost. The range was 
1134g4@12c. for extra and fancy Steers, to 
dress 58 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 10% @11c. 
for good to strictly prime, to dress 57 Ibs. ; 
9'44@10\%c. for ordinary to fair, to dress 
56@57 lps.; and 844@8<c. for Cherokee, 
to dress 55 lbs. Mulch Cows have ruled 
dull and weak at $45@65, Calf included. 
Both Sheep and Lambs sold quite rapidly 
at the opening; but at the close there was a 
somewhat weaker feeling, though prices 
were not quotably lower. The sales were 
at 644@7iéc. for fair to prime lots. Com- 
mon to fair State Veal Calves were in good 
demand at S76 OR 4c. Dressed Hogs were 
dull at 7@744c. The receipts for the week 
were 9,038 Beef Cattle, 108 Cows, 1,456 
Calves, 16,951 Sheep, and 18,703 Hogs. 


HAY.—Owing to the almost impassable 
condition of the roads in the country, the 
receipts since the River opened have been 
considerably less than was anticipated. 
The demand continues fair, chiefly for the 
better grades; but the supply of that de- 
scription is at present limited. The quota. 
tions are: For North River Shipping 70c., 
retail qualities 75@$1, Clover 65@70c., 
and Salt 55@60c. Straw is dull and lower. 
Quoted 70@75c. for Long Rye, 55@60c. for 
Short do., and 50@55c. for Oat, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Mess 
Pork and Lard has been alternately firm 
and weak, in sympathy with Western fluc- 
tuations, finally closing a trifle lower, Box 
and Bulk Meat remaining comparatively 
steady on light offerings. Beef remains 
dull, with prices pretty much stereotyped. 
We quote: 


SR CENOE, WR ob oes ccccsiceens -10 11 00 

ORB ec dine doves owed i iN AM 12 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............. R 1 00 
OS te eet 14 15 00 
City Extra india Mess, tierce....21 00 





e market leaving “off 








Pork: 

Mess, Western... ..00+.0: _ 

Prime, Western........ “. 12 00 

Prime Mess......scsesbee 14 00 

Wet Stabile $10 hs, 982 @9 85 
est. Apre 8, 

City Steam, tierces... Baste - 9 62 9 75 

Kettle-rendered...... edecerc'ee no 

No. 1, therces...........06 secee 9:12 9 25 

co SEER Se. 8 50 @10 2% 
M8: 

Pick] OG ,. £-.0<-b8- 0090 Pep Seer ere y MeL 

Dry Salted............. secceese os 9 @10 

SHOULDERS: 

Pickled... sss sob chcssads Vedepcisdhaved 64 

DUP AMINOE ois ids 6 06654 54:4. 46% odewtase o -_— 61g 

Bacon, Dry Salted......ssecccgacees 8 @8k 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 


market is quiet. We quote: 

White cay oD 5%@ 6 
be City, BB... ccscecssscesecs oe 

Country Mixea (free of woolens)...... 3 38% 

City Colored........0008 mob cohe ae eees Maes 

PaPER STOCK: 

Imperfections...........0 Weekawenwine 34¢@ 3% 

No. 1 White Shavings............. 5 5 

Book Stock (solid)..........cececeee 4 456 

Common Papers...... pd sccpeuboctae Li 1% 


WOOL.—The market continues very 
quiet and prices still favor buyers. We 
quote: 





MOTO TEE. cons si dosesns «50 
se eX ot 
“ x 
A, Combing 
No. 1 Pulled.... 
Superfine Pulled... 
Valparaiso, Unwashed 
MRA oes codiccsdss sanntaice 24 
Texas, coarse 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... — 
Be. BS VUMO chai cae oc dasdcec ceed 315 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 
Syne, WARNE. 4 <.00 vesccjcsce 516 


Cal. apg Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 


rr 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for Old State 
Butter has continued in the same depressed 
condition as noted last week. The lower 
prices have, perhaps, created a little more 
movement of stock; but the trade are still 
complaining of great dullness. New State 
shows a further decline. Grocers say that 
tee select Fancy Dairy and Creamery 
pails at 30c. Western Factory tubs have 
accumulated in storeand are ruling dull. 
We quote: 





State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 13 20 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 13 @24 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 13 21 
RUM WORT TROT 5 i6.66004500660500058 10 Il 
PIE, MUMEIB so oc sess coscccccccues 12 @l4 
Western, Dairy, tubs.......... seecendé 17 
Western. Factory, tubs.........e.00. 13 @18 
New Borrer: 

Met: CMM oos4eeacsievsccns ssesewees 15 
State, Pails........... cadegeaccosede 2 @8s 
Western, Creamery.............+00- -20 0 


CHEESE.—The market for Old has 
ruled quiet and unchanged. There has 
been some pressure to sell Jate-made soft 

ades, but choice stock, which will bear 
urther carrying, is held with some confi- 
dence. We have had further small receipts 
of New. The Liverpool quotation is 
72s. Freights by steam to Liverpool about 
20s. Gold, 105. Commercial 60-day bills 
on London, $4.83@4.84 gold, per £ sterl- 
ing. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy September..... 144 @15 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 1244@14 
a Toctos pore to fair. pacsates: B 153 
tate, Farm 4 rto prime.... 3 
Western, Factory, dept, fancy...... 14 144g 
Western, Factory, to fine...... 12@13 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 11 124g 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 6 @8 


EGGS.— Notwithstanding the very large 
decrease in the receipts, we can report very 
little improvement in the market. We 
quote: 
Jersey, 17 
State and Penn...... bbssvetconsceewe 1644@17 
Western and Canadian...............l5}¢@164¢ 


FRUITS.—The Apple market has been 
strongely favoring sellers. The market for 
Cranberries continues very quiet at un- 


changed prices. Supply large and freely 
offered. e quote: 

APPLES : 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 3 25@ 3 75 
Western N. Y., mixed lots..... omit 27% 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 50@ 2 00 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... 2 7a 2 50 
Jersey, good, per bush. crate...... 1 75@ 2 2% 


DRIED FRUITS.—There has been a fair 
inquiry for prime Western Quarters for ex- 
port and such have ruled firm. State 
Quarters have ruled very dull. Peaches, 
both Peeled and Unpeeled, are ex'remely 


dull. Plums are nominal. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876.......ccccsecsece @ 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 414 
Apples, Southern, reat sliced, choice 44,@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 4g 
Peaches, peeled, choice...........+. 18 @20 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves........... -9 @l0 
Peaches, unpeeled, uarters.......0. 8 9 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 7 1% 


HOPS.—There is a moderate brewing in- 
uiry and a fair from the trade, 
hippers are doing very» little. Choice 

grades are scarce and held with some con- 
fidence. Low and medium grades are 
plenty and pressing upon the market. We 


uote: i 
ion of 1876; State, fair to prime.....10 5 
Crop of 1876, Eastern..........:..5 - 7 @12 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to p’ wooee 2 @IZ 
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POTATOES.—There is a good demand 
for and a firm feeling in Peachblow and 
Rose. Shipping grades are steady. Small 
Potatoes are quoted at $1.75@2.25. Sweet 
are in light supply and higher when prime, 
‘but there are some coarse, poor lots, very 
hard to dispose of. We quote: 


‘Bermuda, per bbl...............005 

Peachblow, per bbl....... seegeman ae 62@3 S7 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 62@3 87 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 25 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 50 


POULTRY.—LivE.—We had a large 
supply of Fowls early in the week and 
prices continued low. Just now there are 
not many coops offering, but the demand 
is very light and no changein prices can be 
made. Prime Turkeys continue scarce and 
firm. Ducks and Geese are unchanged. 
We quote: 





DresseD.—Turkeys are doing fully tc. 
better. Philadelphia Dry-picked Chickens 
are in light supply and higher. Jersey lots 
are about steady. State and Western are 


of irregular quality and lower. We quote: 
TUrKGyS.. svacgcccscccccccccccce 10 19 
cre er 12 20 
SUSIE <0 c's'e\e- dase Sninjaigeiealeaiaaia 8 16 
DENG Oct ishoneseeseseees aaa 15 20 
SS at wconccdvnte os teameceaaes 10 12 


SEEDS.—There is a steady moderate 
demand for Clover for the home trade. 
Timothy is dull and nominal. Flax is 








uiet. We quote: 
a ee Ib. ise 18K 
s* State, per Ib.......... «. 434 A 
Timothy ‘ood to prime, per bush! 85 @l1 95 
Flaxseed, estern, rough........ 170 1 75 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 
Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
formmia). . Ga05. . Pek. o - othe sd 52 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
poy ee ee Ses er 51 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 


SOME os nino covnniwscaneawasiee 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


Seese RdSsd 





50 
00 
50 
28 
94 
88 72 
40 00 
50 00 
0g 83 00 
OU@ 45 00 
OU@ 40 00 
PROE OF TMG. os 6s0 00000060 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... VO@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... OU@ 36 00 
Licter Bros. Bone............000 rea 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 00@ 88 CO 
“i «Acid Phosphate 80 00@ 82 00 
of = Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 

2 - Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....88 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............++ 55 00 
Soluble Pacitic Guano..........- 45 00 
Quinaoipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate, 88 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 

Higo-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Higo-grade a phate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulaved Phosphates... 85 00 
Ground Raw Bone............- 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
MOO MMOD: cc a.580csacbseccincees 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 25 00 
Plaster, per tOM.....0...cccscccce 8 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 88c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p. ey “  6B40.@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4%c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 c.@ 5<c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib........-.+006 24c.@3 ec. 
po ere rr 24c.@3 ec. 





TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





BEST. kb shies. 


amp 6 


in genera) of above articles should 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.'S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, cor.Wa bington, 
New York, where they will find the 
—— and ee amoates — 
e country at lowest possi 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 











BARLOW’S 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D.8. ——— 
‘0 
INDIGO BLUE.|ozs n. 24 street, Philadelphia 
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Young and Old, 


THE CHILD TO THE SPARROW. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY, 








DEAR English sparrow, 
All winter long 
You staid in the city, 
And sung your song. 
Though only a twitter, 
’Twas the best you knew; 
It kept you happy 
And cheered us too. 


You found the season 
Rather severe, 

And were often aching 
From cold, I fear ; 

Yet out in all weathers 
You used to go, 

No matter how roughly 
The wind might blow. 


O’er the pavement hopping, 
>Mid sleet and snow, 
I wonder you hadn’t 
Quite froze your toe! 
But you always looked pretty, 
In your plain feather hood, 
As plump and cbipper 
As a birdie could. 


You’ve a charming cottage 
Up in this tree, 

With a round doorway 
And chimneys three. 

You’ve a Quaker wifie, 
Spry as a mouse, 

To love you dearly 
And keep your house. 


You chirp contented 
From roof and spire, 
You sit a-swinging 
On the telegraph-wire, 
And before the April 
Had half gone by 
I saw you teaching 
Your babies to fly. 


My wee, blithe sparrow, 
Pray teach me, do, 
How to be sturdy 
And brave, like you ; 
How to look sunny, 
Though I may feel sad ; 
How to keep busy 
And make others glad. 





THE ORIGIN OF COLORED EGGS AT 
EASTER. 


A DANISH LEGEND. 





BY HARRIET M. MILLER, 


Many long years ago there lived in the 
North of England a very beautiful maiden, 
the only child of a nobleman of that coun- 
try, named Theolinda. She was as good 
as she was beautiful, which, I’m sorry 
to say, is not always the case in this world; 
and there were two brave and worthy 
young men—sons of noble families in the 
neighborhood—each of whom wished to 
have her for his wife. 

It grieved the gentle-hearted Theolinda 
to cause sorrow to any one; but she was 
forced to choose between them, so she 
gave her hand to Adelbert, who had al- 
ready won her heart, and there was great 
rejoicing and feasting in her father’s castle. 

But no joy can be in this world without 
& sorrow near it. Sigismund, the disap- 
pointed lover, refused to join in the fes- 
tivities and gloomily shut himself up in 
his castle. 

The young couple did not much heed the 
sorrow, however. Their great joy made 
them blind, perhaps. And they lived to- 
getber in the castleso happy and so busy 
that they thought not to count the flying 
days and weeks and months. Even years 
slipped unheeded away, and one after an 
other four lovely children appeared in 
their home, to add to their blessedness. 

Suddenly there broke in upon this happy 
group a sound that stirred up the depths in 
every man’s heart and brought to it botha 
sacred joy anda grief. It was the call for 
soldiers of the Cross. It was the beginning 
of the Crusades, which spilt some of the 
best and bravest blood of Europe, made 
mourning widows and weeping orphans, 
and filled the world with tears and groans 
for many years. 

Theolinda’s brave young husband, Adel- 
bert, felt the call to go, and the arms of his 
Wife, though never so loving, could not 
hold him back. Nor did the heroic Theo- 
linda wish to do so. 4 With her own hands 





she wound the embroidered scarf around 


his lance, and placed on his finger the 
emerald ring, which, returned to her, was 
to be the dire signal of his death, which 
might Heaven prevent! All was soon 
ready, and, mounting his snow-white horse 
and waving a last farewell to the tearful 
group, the brave knight started off for the 
war, bearing Theolinda’s colors on his 
lance and her love in his heart. 

On the road he met Sigismund, who had 
set out with the same object, and, finding 
that the affection of their youth was not 
all extinguished, though it had been so 
long obscured, the two renewed their 
friendship and together went to the Holy 
Land. 

Weeks and months passed away. Theo- 
linda dragged out the days wearily, caring 
for her precious babies, ministering to the 
wants of the poor and distressed about her, 
and fervently praying for the safe return 
of her husband. And at last the war was 
over for atime, and the heroes one by one 
came straggling back, bruised and _ bat- 
tered, but proudly welcomed and tenderly 
cherished at home. Ard Theolinda now 
spent the days in watching far down the 
road, to catch the first glimpse of Adel- 
bert, on his white horse. 

Instead of her husband, there rode into 
the court of the castle one day a dusty, 
travel-stained soldier, on a jaded steed. It 
was Sigismund, and he was the bearer 
alas! of the fatal emerald ring and the 
last messages of Adelbert, whom he had 
left on the field of death. 

All Theolinda’s heroism and high-heart- 
ed courage forsook her at this terrible 
news, and only love and sorrow possessed 
her. She shut herself up in her castle, 
with only her children and a few old 
servants; for she was weary of life and 
wished only to indulge her tears and her 
grief. Fora long time she would see no 
one. The poor missed her and her friends 
tried to draw her out. But she felt that 
with Adelbert had passed away all happi- 
ness in life, and that nothing but the care 
of her children could interest her again. 

But this was a selfish feeling to give way 
to, and Theolinda was awakened from her 
mournful dreams in rather a rude way, by 
the renewed attentions of Sigismund, who, 
seeing her more attractive than ever, had 
taken counsel of his own heart and easily 
persuaded himself that she would now 
listen to him, and, after the manner of 
those early times, began to press his suit 
boldly. Long he wooed her with presents 
of flowers, fruit, and game, which at first 
she accepted as evidence of friendly sym- 
pathy; but when she began to perceive his 
feelings she indignantly returned the gifts 
and refused to accept more. 

This only aroused the evil in Sigismund’s 
heart, and he now began to force himself 
into her presence by joining her in her 
walks and insisting on being near her. 
Those were wild and savage times, when a 
lawless man who could not get the consent 
of a woman to be his wife would some- 
times seize her without her consent, carry 
her off toa priest,and compel her to be 
married to him. Theolinda, finding the 
annoyance growing to be serious, and hav- 
ing no father or brother to protect her, sent 
for an old family servant, who had charge 
of his master’s affairs and who was wise 
and able to give counsel. She had formed 
a plan to leave her home for a time, till her 
persecutor should go away or grow less 
troublesome; and to carry it out she asked 
the help and advice of Hudabert. 

The old servant, after some thought, pro- 
posed as their retreat a small village 
among the mountains, at some distance 
from the castle, quite out of the line of 
ordinary travel and occupied only by the 
families of miners. Here he thought she 
might live in peace, though in a rude 
fashion. 

The rudeness did not discourage her. 
Anything was better than the hated society 
of Sigismund. Soshe at once decided to 
go, and Hudabert hurried off by night to 
get a place ready for her. In a few days 
everything was prepared, and one dark 
night Theolinda, her maid, and her children 
were mounted on horses and attended by 
Hudabert over the rough road to the new 
home. 

It was already morning when they 
reached the simple thatched cottage which 


THE INDE 


PENDENT, 


was the best residence that could be found 
for them; and very different was the place 
from the luxurious home they had de- 
serted. But peace and liberty, you know, 
dear children, are cheaply bought with all 
the luxuries in the world, as many a heroic 
soul has found out, and the brave woman 
settled to her new and altered life with 
more cheerfulness than she had felt since 
the woful day that brought her great sor- 
row. She was aroused from the selfish in- 
dulgence in her grief, and began to see 
around her troubles which could be helped, 
while hers, she thought, could not. And 
so once more, as of old, she interested her- 
self in the affairs of the ignorant women 
and children of the village, and began to 
find something of her old happiness in 
teaching them some simple arts to make 
their life less rough—better ways of cook- 
ing, neater manner of sewing. 

With renewed interest in life, her appe- 
tite returned, and one morning she told her 
maid she might prepare an egg for her 
breakfast. The maid went out to procure 
one; but, on searching the village, it was 
found that not only was it impossible to 
get one, but the people had never so much 
as heard of such a thing. 

Theolinda was amazed and sorry for the 
poor people, that they had so long been 
‘ without, so easily secured aluxury. Soshe 
sent Hudabert back to the castle, to bring a 
family of hens, that she might give the 
villages a new pleasure. 

The morning that the faithful servant re- 
turned, bearing on his head a light coop or 
cage, containing a cock and two hens, was 
an eventful one in the village. All 
crowded around to see the strange animals; 
and when Hudabert opened the door and let 
them walk out, which they did familiarly, 
as though perfectly at home among so many 
spectators, picking up bits of food with 
the cool indifference of their race, the 
people stood with open-mouthed amaze- 
ment; and when the cock, glad to be free 
again, stretched out his neck, flapped his 
wings, and told his joy in a loud crow, they 
were startled and stepped back. But 
_when Hudabert took from the coop an egg 
which he found there, broke the shell, and 
swallowed its contents, their wonder and 
horror knew no bounds. They thougbt he 
was a witch, as in those days they thought 
every one who did anything unusual, 

However, he had also brought from the 
castle a large basket of eggs,-and Theolinda 
prepared at once to carry out her charitable 
intentions toward the people, teaching the 
women to use them, to make their simple 
dishes more palatable, and promising to 
the children, as a reward for cultivating 
habits of neatness and order, some of the 
chickens which Mrs. Biddy would be sure 
to coax out of those magical shells in the 
spring. 

The long, dreary winter dragged away, 
and Theolinda, faithfully working day by 
day, had made many changes in the village 
and aroused quite a new spirit among the 
people. Hearing now from her watchful 
Hudabert that Sigismund was really gone 
back to the wars, she began to think of re- 
turning to her home; but before she left 
them she resolved to teach the people the 
last and best use of eggs—which she had re- 
served till now because of their scarcity—to 
eat them alone. Easter, which had been 
from time immemorial the feast of eggs, 
was approaching; and she determined to 
make a festival for the children. To render 
the eggs more attractive to young, color- 
loving eyes, she bethought her of coloring 
them. Sending Hudabert into the woods to 
procure certain woods and bark with which 
she had.been used to dye her embroidery 
wools, she colored a number of eggs red, 
blue, and yellow, and, placing them in nests 
which had been prepared of straw, she sent 
the old servant to hide them in different 
places in the woods. 

On the afternoon before Easter all the 
children of the village were bidden to a 
feast which she had prepared for them, and 
after that was enjoyed all started into the 
woods to hunt the nests of eggs. Their 
surprise and joy on finding the pretty things 
I leave you to imagine, and also their happy 
return and their shy pleasure in learning to 
eat the boiled eggs. 

At just the happiest moment of the day 
came a great grief. Little Fritz, Theo- 
linda’s own son, was found to be lost in the 
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woods. That ended the children’s party, 
for the whole family was thrown into 
trouble, and all the servants and many of 
the villagers started out with torches to 
search for the lost. All night they roamed 
the woods, shouting and listening; but no 
Fritz could be found. As Hudabert was 
returning sadly and reluctantly to his mis- 
tress he heard a faint groan, which seemed 
to come from the bottom of a ravine. 

Wide awake for any sound, he scrambled 
with difficulty down the rough sides, and 
at the bottom he found—not; indeed, little 
Fritz—but a wounded and dying soldier and 
his dead horse. They had fallen over the 
precipice together. Hudabert quickly 
called for help, and the mangled stranger 
was carefully lifted up and carried off to 
the cottage of Theolinda, where they knew 
he would be tenderly cared for. As they 
neared the house, they had also the happi- 
ness to find the lost boy sound asleep on the 
ground. 

Theolinda was aroused from her grief by 
the appearance of the crowd, who returned 
to her not only her child, but, in the 
crushed and bruised soldier, her longer-lost 
husband. 

It was indeed Adelbert, who (after strange 
adventures, coming back to life after send- 
ing his last messages to Sigismund and 
wearing out months in a struggle between 
life and death and in the dungeons of 
the enemy) had recovered sufficiently to 
start for home, and was even now on the 
way to her, when his weary horse had 
stumbled and fallen over the rocks, and, 
but for the loss of the child, which brought 
fielp to the woods, he would have been 
found dead in sight of home. 

Easter morning was a joyful one in that 
cottage, you may be sure. And the next 
Easter, when the good Adelbert had re- 
covered and the family were once more 
living in the castle, a present came to 
Theolinda from the children of the mining 
village of a basket of willow, shaped like a 
nest, and filled with colored eggs. 

As the years went by, the pleasant fashion 
was not forgotten, and thus it grew into a 
custom, which you will enjoy all the more 
for knowing how it began. This is sup- 
posed to be a true story and it happened in 
the twelfth century. 





THE PUSSY CAT AND THE QUEEN. 


BY G. M. 8. HORTON, 








“ Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
Where have you been?” 
“T’ve been to London, 
To visit the Queen.” 

WHat a pity that Puss didn’t go into 
particulars, and how funny it is that I 
should know them! AndsolI’lltell you how 
it all came about. In the first place, the 
Queen didn’t invite the pussy cat at all 
although the pussy would like you to think 
so. The truth is that the Queen’s pussy 
cat—the big black one, without any tail to 
speak of—met our pussy in the back lane, 
just outside of London, and gave the invi- 
tation himself. 

‘* Meet me on top of the wall, right under 
the Queen’s window,” said the Black Pussy, 
‘‘and I will show you in.” : 

It was a very rainy night; but Pussy 
started for London just the same. She 
climbed the high steps, jumped on the 
porch, from there to the spout, and from 
the spout to the wall, and, running around 
as many as three corners, she came to the 
Queen’s window. She knew it was the 
right one, because a crown was oa the 
window-seat. There was the Black Cat, 
too. 

‘*What awfully muddy feet,” said the 
Black Pussy. ‘The Queen never lets any 
one in with mud on his boots.” 

‘‘Isn’t there a mat outside the door?” 
asked the Pussy Cat who had come to Lon- 
don. 

‘*Let’s go and see,” said the Black Cat. 

So they jumped down into the courtyard, 
and trotted through a long entry-way and 
up a grand staircase. On they went, until 
they came to a big double door. Four little 
boys dressed in white and gold were stand- 
ing by, and there in plain sight was a beau- 
tiful large mat, with “‘please wipe your 
feet” in great red worsted letters upon it, 
The Black Cat said the Queen did it when 
she was only three years old. She was very 
smart, you see; and that’s one reason, I 
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Suppose, wh y she ever became Queen at all 

Then one of the boys took hold of Pussy’s. 
paws and wiped away until she began to cry 
a little. 

“That won’t do at all,” said the Black 
Cat. ‘‘The Queen can’t bear any one who 
cries even the least bit.” 

So our Pussy wiped her eyes on the mat 
once or twice, until they were just as nice 
and shiny as could be. The little boys 
opened the door and—the Queen wasn’t 
there! But the dearest little girl you ever 
aw stood holding tight to the handle of a 
door. 

‘* Where's the Queen?” asked one of the 
little boys. 

‘* She’s taking a bath,” said the little girl. 

‘‘When can she receive the pussy cats?” 
asked the little boy, politely. 

‘Not at any time,” said the little girl; 
‘*because she’s going right to bed.” And 
our Pussy Cat was so disappointed that she 
rusued out and jumped on the wall again, 
and made just the awfulest noises you ever 
heard, right under the Queen’s window. 
And the Queen got so excited about it that 
she snatched her crown with both hands 
and threw it bang! on the pussy’s back, 
and knocked her off the wall. 

This is the true story of how the Pussy 
Cat visited the queen. And if I don’t say 
anything about her frightening a little 
mouse under the chair, it’s only because I 
didn’t see any mouse or any chair; but just 
as the door closed I saw the little girl jump 
on the bed, so I’ve not the slightest doubt 
there was a mouse, and that he was 
frightened most to death. 








Selections, 


UNCLE REMUS'’S REVIVAL HYMN. 


O wuAk shall we go w’en de great day comes, 
Wid de blowin’ uv de trumpits an’ de bangin’ 
uv de drums? 

Hiuow many po’ sinners ’ll be cotched out late, 
An’ fine no latch to de golden gate ? 

No use fer to wait ’twell to-morrer! 

The sun mustn’t set on yo’sorrer! 

Sin’s ez sharp ez a bamboo-brier ! 

O Lord ! fetch de mo’ners up higher! 








W’en de nashuns uv de earf is a stannin’ all 
aroun’, 
Who’s a-gwive ter be chooser fer ter war de 
glory-crown ? 
Who’s a gwine fer to stan’ stiff-kneed an’ bol’ 
An’ answer to dere name at the callin’ uv de 
roll? 
You better come now, ef you comin’; 
Old Satan is loose an’ a-bummin’; 
De wheels uv distrucshin is a-hummin’! 
O, come along, sinner, ef you comin’! 


De song uv salvation is a mighty sweet song, 
An’ de Paradise win’ blow fur an’ blow strong! 
An’ Aberham’s buzzum is safe an’ it’s wide, 
An’ dat’s de place whar de sioners oughter 
hide ! 
No use to be stoppin’ and a-lookin’, 
Ef you foo) wid Satan you’ll git took in ; 
You’ll hang on de edge an’ git shook in ; 
Ef you keep on a-stoppin’ an’ a-lookin’. 


De time is right now an’ dis here’s de place ; 
Let de salvashbun sun shine squar’ in yo’ face. 
Fight de battles uv de Lord, fight soon and 
fight late, 

Af’ you’ll allers fine a latch on de golden gate. 

No use fer ter wait ’twell to-morrer! 

De sun mustn’t set on yo’ sorrer! 

Sin’s ez sharp es a bamboo-brier ! 

Ax de Lord fer ter feteh you up higher. 

— Atlanta Constitution. 





MOSCOW AND THE KREMLIN. 


THE memory of Moscow consoles we. I 
see the Kremlin—beheld but for a brief 
span—never to be viewed again, I fear, by 
these waning eyes. Our sledge enters the 
wondrous wall of circumvallation, more 
than 7,000 feet in circumference. I had 
fancied that the Kremlin, full as it is of 
stately palaces and treasuries, of antique 
cathedrals and holy shrines, would be a 
solemn and anoiseless place. It is assured- 
ly venerable; but its outward aspect 
struck me as being the very opposite of 
solemn, and it was decidedly very noisy, 
partaking, as it did, of those characteris- 
tics which I have already glanced at of 
Moscow ion a hurry. Only imagine the ef- 
fect of an indefinite number of cabs, carts, 
wagons, and drays in the quadrangle of 
Windsor Castle! What would the lord 
cbamberiain; what would the dean and 
cavons of St. George’s; what would the 
Military Knights say? Yet the hack and 
the mercantile traffic through the Kremlin 
seems to be affably winked atin this country 
of paternal despotism, and we drove very 
comfortably up to the front door of the 
amazing palace built by the Emperor 
Nicholas, and in one of the sumptuous 
halls of which the Emperor Alexander re- 
cently delivered that allocution to his mag- 
nates which caused such a terrible fluster 
in England. Has that subsided, I wonder? 
Do people still talk about the Bulgarian 
atrocities? Have the sages of the platform 
and the pamphleteering press quite settled 
in their minds as to whether the Turk is to 
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clear out of his own house, bag and bag- 
gage? How should [know in the Krem- 
lin? The only obligation imposed on all 
and sundry to whom pedestrian and vehic 
war right of way through this region of 
palaces and sanctuaries is conceded is that 
they should uncover when they pass through 
the Spaski, or Redeemer’s Gate, nearest the 
extraordinarily quaint and Chinese-looking 
Church of St. Basil. The Spaski was built 
about four hundred years since, by a Milan- 
ese architect, and in our Charles I’s time a 
clock was placed.in the tower by one 
Christopher Galloway, an English or, 
more probably, a Scottish horologer. 
Over the gateway is a picture of the Re- 
deemer of Smolensk, hence the veneration 
paid to the Porta Sacra, on approaching 
which all, from the Czar to the lowest 
moujik, bare their heads. The memory of 
the first brief visit which I paid to the 
Kremlin is absorbed by the Palace, which 
contains, it must be admitted, no such 
wondrous collection of works of art in pic- 
tures, statuary, and virtu as you meet with 
in the Hermitage and the Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg; but, it may be said without 
exaggeration, fairly takes your breath away 
at the first view, from the vastness of the 
apartments and the wealth of gold and 
chromatic decoration lavished upon them. 
The original Bolschoi Dvoretz, or Great 
Palace, was burned by the French, after its 
occupation by Napoleon; and the existing 
edifiee must consequently be looked upon 
almost exclusively as a monument of the 
reign of the Czar Nicholas. The building, 
not only as regards the state apartments, 
but the private rooms occupied by the em- 
peror and his family, are shown by servants 
clad in the imperial livery. The entire 
show costs you a rouble, and when you 
emerge into the open the gorgeously- 
attired schweizer, or hall-porter, will be well 
satisiied with a fee of 15 copecks for 
helping you on with your pelisse and your 
goloshes. I mention this trifling fact not with 
any wish to stigmatize the venality of sub- 
ordinate employés in the land of the Czar, 
but with the intent of telling future visitors 
to the Palace of the Kremlin what they 
have to do in order to see the sights which 
are visible, with promptitude and comfort. 
I do not think—speaking from a pretty 
large experience—that I ever met with any 
royal or imperial servants, in or out of 
livery, anywhere, who would not t»ke a fee 
when it was offered them; and I very much 
doubt if on any spot of the earth’s surface 
there are to be found any thoroughly incor- 
ruptible officials, save, of course, the verg- 
ers of Westminster Abbey, the entire race 
of railway porters, guards, and ticket-col- 
lectors, and the man at the top. of the Mon- 
ument. 

If you want to know all about the em- 
press’s drawing-room, hung with white 
silk and decorated with gold moldings, 
or the “lift” by which imperial majesty is 
hoisted to its upper dwelling-places; if you 
are anxious about the lodgings of the cham- 
berlains, the equerries, and the maids of 
honor; if you aesire a detailed description 
of the Czar’s private cabinet, with its 
bronze equestrian statuette of Napoleon I, 
and its pictures of the French entering and 
leaving Moscow, and of the battles of 
Borodino and Smolensk, I must refer you 
to ‘‘ Murray.” All and a great deal more 
than I could say will be found in his trust- 
worthy pages. My chief admiration and 
my most profound amazement were excited 
by the well-nigh supernatural vastness of 
the great rooms of audience; by the Hall 
of St. George, a magnificent saloon, all 
white stucco and gold, almost blinding in 
its snowy and auriferous sheen; by the 
= ore gorgeous Halls of St. Alexander 
Nevsky, St. Andrew, fand St. Catherine. 
But do you know why I was amazed and 
why I was filled with admiration? It was 
because, gliding over the slippery marquet- 
erie flooring of these superb chambers, 
gazing at the gigantic columns of precious 
marbles, at the acres of gold moldings 
and scroll-work, at the doors of gold, mal- 
achite, porphyry, dln, and Florentine 
mosaic, and considering that in one hall 
aregiment of cuirassiers and in another a 
regiment of grenadiers might manceuver, 
there came over my imperfectly-instructed 
mind just the oddest kind of perplexity as 
to what those good mythical folk, St. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Catherine 
could bave to do with ail these pomps and 
vanities. Next, a thought of how much 
happiness might have been sown broad- 
cast among the Russian people-by spend- 
ing in the furtherance of their welfare 
even a trifling part of the treasure which 
had here been squandered in heaping up 
splendor upon splendor, on which the Em- 
peror of Russia does not look half a dozen 
times in the course of as many years. It is 
part, I suppose, of the cultus paid to the 
Pontiff-Gzars; but among all the wonders 


_in this marvelous Kremlin the greatest 


will always be, to me, this splendid, taste- 
less, useless palace.—GrORGE AUGUSTUS 
Sau, in the London ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 





REVIVALS. 


BEYOND all doubt, revivals are the methods 
of the Spirit’s operation for saving men and 
building up Christ’s Kingdom, and in them 
usually the divine power waits upon the 
earnest and faithful intercessions of the 
people of God. But insuch cases, as in all 





others, prayer must be offered in the spirit 





of submission, and the faith that asks, ex- 
pecting to receive, must also wait quietly if 
the thing asked for shall be denied. In the 
long run, most assuredly the patience of 
faith and the labor of love will prevail; but, 
in order to this result, there must be a ready 
and joyful acceptance of delays or denials 
as to. specific requests in prayer. 

It seems quite evident, too, that, instead 
of being exceptional and somewhat abnor- 
mal spiritual influences in the Church, re- 
vivals fall within the range of the divinely- 
ordained agencies for the furtherance of 
the Gospel of Christ. It is abundantly dem- 
onstrated by facts that, in the absence of 
special outpourings of the Spirit, the 
Church’s tone of spirituality will decline, 
and that revivals are no less needful for the 
spiritual well-being of the Church and of 
its members than for the ingathering of 
converts. It is also quite evident that in the 
absence of special reviva!s the full number 
of Christian professors in the churches can- 
not usually be maintained against the 
wastes caused by deaths and backslidings, 
Remove from our churches all those who 
liave been brought in as the fruits of reviv- 
als, and the desolation would be terribly 
manifest; and, if it shall be granted that 
probably some of these would have been 
converted had there been no special reviv- 
als, yet it is equally evident that many 
others would not, so that the Church would 
have been so much the weaker and the less 
beneficial. Nor may it be pleaded, on the 
other hand, that the accessions tothe Church 
not made through revivals are better than 
revival converts. Our own observations 
would lead to the opposite conclusion, and 
also that the tone of spirituality among the 
former membership of the Church is bi: 
ened and elevated by the effective opera- 
tions of revival power among them.—Dr. 
Curry, tn National Repository for March. 





A BILL to allow husband and wife to testify 
against each other has been killed in the In- 
diava Legislature. It was feared that if legal 
permission was given nobody else would have 
a chance to say anything. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 








The few compositions 
which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and 
become household words 
among not only one, but 
many nations, must have 


PECTORAL 
known to the public about 
forty years, by a long- 
continued series of mar- 
velous cures, that have 






= = . its virtues never equal d 
by any other medicine. It still makesthe must effect- 
ual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed. the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors to a great extent, and given a feelin 
of immunity from their fatal eff-cts that is we 
founded, ifthe remedy be taken in season. Every 
family should have it in their closet for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffer- 
ing, and even life is saved by this timely protection 
The prudent should not neglect itand the wise will. 
not. Keepit by you for the protection it affords by 
its timely use in sudden attacks. 
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DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, Mass., 
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MEDICINE. 
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TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
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of imi.ations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
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Cleveland, and Chicago. 


D. S. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 
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VERY soon after Adam and Eve were 
driven out of the Garden of Eden for dis- 
obedience, being then 
changed, began to develop itself in numer- 
ous acts of wrong-doing. Some are re- 
corded in Holy Writ, and others, far more 
numerous, are without mention either 
All the 
commandments in the Decalogue were soon 


human nature, 


in sacred or profane history. 


broken; and since then, down to this day, 
there has been no absolute cessation of 
wickedness and rascality. Lying, cheating, 
stealing, and other crimes were common in 
the time of Moses and the holy prophets, 
and of Christ and of his apostles, and ever 
since, notwithstanding the teachings and 
preaching of millions of Christian men and 
women. The love of money is said to be 
the root of all this evil. The most stringent 
laws seem never to have had but few ter- 
Prisons don’t stop theft and rob- 
bery, and death penalties fail to prevent 
murder. As yet no humanor divine en- 
actment has proved a sovereign remedy to 


rors, 


stop wickedness. 


Governments cheat, steal, and by un- 


necessary war actually commit murder; 
and individual men by this example are 
taught to do the same. Corporations 
lie, cheat, and steal by thousands and 


hundreds of thousands, and _ occasion- 


ally by millions; and by this their wicked 
course the whole community is made more 
or less corrupt and vicious. How to get 
money without the sweat of the brow, 
without actual manual labor, is the study 
of all the millions—of the whole human 
family. There is left, in the aggregate, a 
good deal of dogged honesty, no doubt. A 
little and only a little of the genuine article, 
however, is found among governments, and 
it is a very searce article among corpora- 
tions. It is not plenty even in churches 
(which have debts), or among ministers with 
sound orthodox creeds; and it is hard to find 
it with lighted candles among “‘ the ordinary 
run of men.” All good preachers, of 
course, continue to teach that ‘‘honesty is 
the best policy”; but quite too many of 
their hearers still reject both the policy 
and the preaching. Some people think, not- 
withstanding, that the world, as a whole, is 
growing better, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve it is true. But we wish the growth 
could be a little more rapid, for then we 
might possibly live to see the millennium. 
As it is, we fear we shall be disappointed. 
Just now our railroads, savings banks, and 
life insurance companies seem to be great 
Sinners, The officers and managers of some 
of the latter, particularly, are charged with 
the most heinous offenses and crimes. 
Millions under their control, it is declared, 
have been wasted. They have, it is said, 
taken the bread from the very mouths 
of widows and orphans. They have either 
actually stolen or sadly ‘‘ misappropri- 
ated” the trust funds committed to their 
sacred keeping. In doing this, they have 
brought ruin upon themselves as individu- 
als and ruin upon their own corporations. 
More than that, they have seriously dam. 
aged the whole business of life insurance; 
and, more or less, all the sound and well- 
managed corporations of this class in the 
country. One sinner, we are truthfully 
told, destroyeth much good. One wicked 
corporation brought to ruin by cheating, 
stealing, and false statements, has a tend- 
ency to destroy confidence in all similar 
concerns, even in those perfectly good and 
sound. 

Men endowed with common sense do 

ot, however, reject all money because 
now and then they are cheated by a coun- 
terfeiter, They “look out sharp next 
time.” Those who want life insurance here- 
after will seek it from strong companies only 
—from those which are not afraid of thor- 
ough investigation,and also from such as are 
managed and controlled by well-known and 
sound business men—by men who have in- 
tegrity 4nd business ability, by men who 
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always can and who always will command | 
a liberal salary. Here, for instance, is a 
man with good capacity, with a prac- 
tical education, and great resolution. He 
takes these gifts and endowments and 
backs them up with all the wealth of his 
untarnished integrity and with the sin- 
gle purpose to succeed by doing his 
whole duty. And he does succeed, whether 
he be a merchant, lawyer, banker, or pres- 
ident of a railroad, savings bank, or life 
insurance company. Place him almost any- 
where, and he will prosper; for he knows 
that what Dr. Franklin said is true—that 
‘the road to wealth is as straight as the 
road to market.” He is one of a class that 
will earn money fast wherever you may 
put him. And he deserves to do this, 
Twenty-five years ago there was hardly a 
corporation in the country which had a 
capital of a million of dollars. To-day 
there are more than a hundred and per- 
haps a thousand single individuals and 
firms in this city, which employ in their 
business that sum. Others have in use three, 
five, and even ten times that amount. 
Corporations with a capital of a million 
of dollars are almost as plenty as black- 
berries in every section of the country. 
And there are at last—at last, we say, 
after six thousand years and more have 
passed away—corporations beginning to 
appear which have in hand twenty, 
thirty, forty, and in a single instance 
eighty millions of dollars of sound, 
convertible assets. The men who can 
gather such vast treasures of wealth, 
and achieve so much during a single 
life, deserve praise, and honor, and gold, 
and position, as well as do army heroes, 
lawyers, scholars, bankers, and politicians. 
We are not advocating man-worship, or ex- 
travagance, or anything else that is improp- 
er or unreasonable; but in these days, 
when the treasures of the world are 
counted by the thousand millions, we may 
expect and have a right to expect that these 
millions will be unequally distributed. That 
men with brains will get more than those 
who have none; that men with brains and in- 
tegrity will get more yet; and that our ablest 
and best men—best in education and best in 
all practical gifts and endowments, mental 
and moral—will come to the front, and 
stand there and take the honors, remunera- 
tions, and emoluments of the most re- 
nowned and gifted personages of the age. 
These are facts and we have got to deal 
with them. 
Ee 


INSURANCE, 





wenty-Sixth Annual Statement of the 


Phoealx Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


HA RIzOnD. 


J te “ t S 77 
Net Assets, SRE Ht SS $9,991,190 90 
EIVED TN L878... 
For Premiums...............005 $2,025,348 
For Interest t and Rents,.....-- 672,262 8 
ear me 82,69 697, 7,611 23 23 
$12,68 688,802 13 802 13 


DISBURSED A N 1876. 
Top a. for claims 
de bd and matured endow, a 
For dividends to policyholders B20 43 
For lapsed and Wee eer 
PONG ss 2. Sask isd ce cvscéecse _ $82,930 16 
Lynd ga policyholders.. $1,259, 331 ee 
For t 71,830 76 
we commissions and other 
compensation to agents ... 
For medical examiners’ fees. 


a: 518 00 
8,421 50 


136,402 48-$2,167,503 80 








Balance, Net bat January Ist.1877  _ $10,521,298 33 
SCHE LE oF ASSE 

Loans on First Mort ages of Reai Estate. "86.195, 955 05 

Loans secured by GTIEIN ENDS 6. sc ccccscccce 3.050 00 

Bills Receivable  .....00. ecco —sacece 58,285 83 

2, 982,685 00 


Fremium Notes on Policies in Force sects 


Coste of United States Bonds ‘ 
Cost of City and we Bonds 
Cost of Bank Sto ° 
Cash on —— poy ry Bank.. 


eoccce--coce coccseccccesces 





$10,521,298 33 
Interest accrued and due... $224,037 59 
Market value Ld Stocks and 
Bonds over cost___..... 8,149 50 
Furniture and Fixtures (one- 
third of cost)............... 9,839 60 


Premiums in course of col- 
lection $7,248 40 
Deferred quarterly 
and semi-annual “ 
Premiums.......... 91,953 08 





399.201 48 
Less 25 per cent...,.. 24,800 37— #74,401 11— $316,427 80 80 


GROSS ASSETS, Japuary Ist, 1877......$10,837,726 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsuranc? pooped - four 


d one-half per $9,544 650 00 
lah , 317,737 00 





Claims by death Outstanding. 
Premiums paid in advance.. 185 
Other liabilities........... cesse 2,231 83--$9,885,803 91 
ROP RI Me Sel Mindigt E porcy; 1,922 22 
AARON ¢ rh “GOODMAN, JONATHAN B. BUNCE, 
ENT. PRESIDENT. 


ESID ICE- 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, SECRETARY. 

We hese® manesen>. Coun. March 15th, 1877. 
e cer' at we have exam- 
ined the accounts of the Phenix Mutual Life Insur- 
pen pe | om and tind the above state- 


—_ ie ae 
HN si STEDM Insurance Commissioner. 





DRAYTON HILLYER, Auditor, 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








Us ctcaaccednande adunqnesecdeseqaecacess4k detckaath« thiieaaieds $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued................e-eeeeees $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............-++2000- 57,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 § 
Total - - - - = $37,984,693 51 

Losses by death...... de cdshitce codsdddesesuides}ocauc dec ccigsence: $1,047,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................2- 140,232 32 

Oe A i hs een didanataaeacnaeead 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - - “ ” - $32,730,898 20 


" a 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.................... 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 


$1,427,933 18 


Waltle, SUR SIT GES OF). 2 nc cc cccncdgeesescccepecacesdadsccusese 9,730,529 91 
WCU Oras oh. 5 cane he aaiide ev caccctncacccnasiccheccdccseccccscces 2,541,576 46 
Thisincludes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security).........2eeeeeeeeeeeeeneseeees 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)... ....... cece eee eee eee ees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877.........-++06- Bp chasdeds dudvsusttike 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
Hates) soi. os. . 55 dn ain bessdeesce.cteees ddekdsagecadeduen.4ssa 25,027 15 
Agents’ balances...... Riss de ab Db i cca dh decodes cepasecanqasedeae 36,154 19 


Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.... 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 

nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 

York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............ee eee eee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC............ceeeceseceeeeeeeeee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participativg at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............seee eeeeeeeeeeees 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fond, over 


$314,440 98 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. rere e rt te 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent........-....seees waa vethseee as $2,626,816 00 


Surplas, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jame Ist, 187G6...........cccccccccccccccce coccccccee $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.............. gacshucesaauns beeeeeeeee 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWs, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FUBMAN, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., > | Medical Examiners. 
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THE INSURANCE SALARY QUES- 
TION. 

Ir the experience of this country in life 
insurance is worth anything (and it_has 
surely cost the people enough to make it 
worth something), the companies which 
pay their officers the best salaries also give 
their policyholders the safest insurance, In 
the storm and wreck of the past three 
years we have seen the disappearance of 
every one of the mushroom companies 
which were organized to give three-thou- 
sand-dollar salaries to men whom no one 
would employ at a hundred dollars a 
month; and when the truth has been made 
known, after the disaster, it has often hap- 
pened that those officers whose salaries had 
been nominally the lowest had made the 
most out of the business, leaving a treasury 
completely gutted when trouble came upon 
their enterprises. None but the strongest 
companies have survived the hard times, 
and the strongest companies are merely 
those which have been most wisely and 
shrewdly managed. They would not have 
been able to survive if during a long series 
of years they had not been strengthening 
themselves and laying up a sufplus, such as 
would have seemed a superfluous precau- 
tion to a superficial management. These 
companies have survived because they 
were able to pay for the best talents, the 
ripest experience, the closest care, the 
shrewdist foresight; and, looking at the re- 
sults, no one can say that the price paid for 
them has been too high. There are plenty 
of weak, worthless, and dishonest insur- 
ance companies; but the worst mistake that 
could be made in dealing with them is to 
fail in discriminating between them and 
the sound companies, which are not less of 
a benefit than anecessity.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 





THE SALARY AGONY. 


WHite life insurance salaries are attract- 
ing so much undue attention it may not be 
amiss to quote what a New York corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Znguircr has to 
say about salaries in other branches of 
business. 


‘« Away up-town is the superintendent of 
a large sugar refinery, whose salary is $50,- 
000 per year. Many years ago he came here 
a poor German sugar refiner, and worked 
for day’s wages. He was fertile in genius, 
experimented a great deal, and made valu- 
able discoveries in the refinery process. 
He was rapidly promoted in salary and 
position, and when he received and was 
about to accept a salary of $25,000 from a 
rival refinery he was offered $50,000 to re- 
main. The offer was so tempting he could 
not resist it, and there he has been for years, 
reaping the reward of his genius and luck. 
In the brewery interests I recall persons 
whose salaries run away up into the thou- 
sands. Two managers of large breweries 
in this city and neighborhood are paid $25,- 
000 each, five are paid $15,000 each, and 
seven receive $10,000 per year. Many of 
our railroad officials receive princely sala- 
ries. Jewett, receiver of the Erie, gets 
$50,000; Toucey, superintendent of the 
New ba Central and Hudsor River Rail- 
road, it is said, receives $20,000: the 
gonad manager of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is credited with receiving $75,000; the 
‘head man’ of the New York and Boston is 

paid $35,000; while few general managers 
of leading Eastern roads receive less than 
$20,000. The bank presidents receive 
enormous sums. At least six receive $50,- 
000 per year each, nine range from $25,- 
000 to $30,000; and a number get from 
$10,000 to $15,000. The same is true of 
the steamship interest—a large number of 
the higher officials pocketing all the way 
from $10,000 to $30,000 per year for their 
services to the corporations they repre- 
sent.” 





ARE FIRES EPIDEMICAL? 


GREAT fires seem to follow some law of 
occurrence; they happen in groups. Given 
one of startling magnitude and others are 
almost sure to succeed it. There will often 
be a long interval during which the demon 
Fire would seem to be reposing. All at 
once he breaks forth a giant refreshed, and 
from all quarters come simultaneously ac- 
counts of ruinous and disastrous conflagra- 
tions. There is, of course, no real connec- 
tion between these. The torch is not passed 
on by visible hands, as when, in olden time, 
beacon after beacon was lighted to apprise 
an affrighted land of the approach of an 
enemy. One fire has no bearing on the 
other in direct relation of physical cause 
and effect. The apparent connection must, 
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we suppose, be set down simply:to what 
we call coincidence, whereby we express 
an apparent relation between things often 
so startling that the philosopher is tempted 
to ask whether an absolute relation does 
not underlie it in some occult and undem- 
onstrated form? . . . 

“‘One special feature in this sad cata- 
logue of disaster is that it confirms what 
has so often been insisted on—viz., that ex- 
perience shows that fires are more prevalent 
in summer than in winter. It is not easy 
to account for this, as it would seem natural 
that when fires are left off, except where 
absolutely necessary, and the long even- 
ings render it possible to dispense almost 
entirely with artificial light, the possibil- 
ities of conflagration would be diminished so 
as to reach the minimum. Other agencies 
certainly come into play, such as spontane- 
ous combustion; but these would seem to 
be insignificant in comparison. However, 
the fact remains tbat big fires most fre- 
quently happen in warm weather, and that 
for some inscrutable reason they break out 
in groups, coincidextly, as if by some at- 
mospheric influence or electrical communi- 
cation, extending not only over a single 
country, but over the world. This should 
be distinctly recognized by those always 
ready to _put off attention to insurance. 
Nothing is more natural than that they 
should argue: ‘Oh! there isno danger of 
fire this lovely weather. It will be time 
enough to think about insurance when fires 
begin.’ The position is proved to be un- 
tenable and the knowledge that it has been 
so proved cannot be too widely dissem? 
inated.” — London oon Record. 








IN SURAN CE. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
New YORK, January Ist, 1877. 








Capltal..........scer.ccccccsecee -++--€200,000 00 
Reinsurance maneEve nae 13 54 
Net Sarplus........ccccccccccoccccseese 180) 176 34 
GE SINE 500 wckaseanensdecasbaaeee $441,559 ss 
Unsettled Losses......... ecoccceseses 650 00 


JANUARY %th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojfjice Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877............. $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... 77,857 50 
Leaving..... G6. 66> jp ccccedh éeepenswcdoces $13,293,183 31 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


let. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,7 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company's operations — the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


Uniep stareo 


iaITE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 
ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 


ee ee ae - PRESIDENT. 
ENRY W. BALDWIN, 
rintendent Middle Departmen 

Drexel super ilding, Cor, Wall and Sices Sts. 

















UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


Assets, Jan. 1876... csevecrevecocvvecccces ss GOy4oL 
gargias: ats SAG WEF GEE, 00s c0ccccsecese so 
Premiums much less in other ‘companies, 


WM. WALKER, President. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC — 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received On Marine Risks fro 


bia) 
ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
emiums on Policies not marked off ist 





PUNE, MUO ins coccccnsasedessecs edntshves 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... , 87,1014 101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist peeeny, 

1876, to 3ist December, 1876......00..--000 « $5,061,095 12 

Losses paid during the same period..,.... $1,865,193 49 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, $1,038,410 35 
Fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank,'‘and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Lospe secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
al Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 267,000 00 
meen one sundr. poses and claims due 
the ny, estim ate ae 402,350 19 
Premium otes and Bills Receivable... 1,812,504 38 
Lh re paneeeieeaa ae 365.012 74 
Total Amount of Assets...,........... $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
netearned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

. H. H. MO ORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CUR ROB’T B. MINTURN 

RLES RUSSELL, CHAS. ne MARSHALL, 

oaMEe LOW, GEORGE W. LANE 
DAVID LANE, ROB" * = STUART,’ 
GORDON W. BORNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, RED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOosian 9. Low, ADAM | T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORA 


AY, 
ROYA is PHELP MUND wr CORLIES, 


3. 
gers F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. W WEGB. PETER V. KING, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, OVET...........0006 ececccceced $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..................... 2,000,000 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. ¥, WEMPLE, Vice-Prestdent 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Asa’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital........+--+seesers--+++-+-81,000,000 00 








Guaranty Surpins Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund. ........++0-00. 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,........... 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claimé against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....63,040,085 07 


GEO, T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Bec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN KE. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't. 
C, H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





[April 12, 1877. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 18t, 187i... ......ereeeeeye+00824,730,004 74 


INCOME. 
Premiumag.......-+......87,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Totai..... cecesccebsccavesencse ces sb scone SOeeeene On 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
Matured sendow- 
ments........ eeeeee $3,006,311 98 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taXeS..........000. 66,421 95 


Commissions... cescecces 404,372 34 
Expenses,.......+...... 836,483 99 





$6,629,289 96 


ore eee 827,677,683 





Ket assets, Dec. 3ist, 1876....... 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 


foreclosure........... 5,030,484 66 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipa 

bonds....... iaewtigian 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 

ere 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in ‘banks, 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest....... 868,839 61 
Balance of agents’ a0- 

COUNTS......06 sbeeawuan 237,409 79— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 

over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 

and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in . 

PPANBIE. 20s0c00.000 «ee —-186,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00—- 1,458 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.839,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 






HOB. cccnccd ceccccccccvccccccccgsoces 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
OFB....ccccccccseee cecccereeeceee, $4,515,919 49 

Kew business ‘te 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

EBicccese eid $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Visks......... ++++ 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.43 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN VAN CISE, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries, 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SP¢ct#l, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Ha P 4 
PARKER HANDY, 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 
y 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEBR. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOS8SS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATHS, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER,. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLME 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY 8MITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
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April 12, 1877,] 


STATEMENT 


OF THB 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


——+0————_ 


EE. Ss. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 











No. | ANN. PAY’TS, | 


No. \ann. Pay’Ts. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876. ...... Scndatyed . 55 


























; $27,465 72 52 | $25,098 $8 

Add Premium Annuities........ ... | 6,480 79 | 
oo, axe iene Space vas danescors cata 1,381 36 Sa 48 
60 | $25,927 87 $35,827 87 

| | 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

No. | AMOUNT. No. AMOUNT. 
In force ae mt, wate: ecccccccces BaytOo | $305,057,221 | In force Jan. Ist, 1877.........+++. 92.125 | $301.278,037 
New risk8..-s.cccsscecscceseccesee 9,344 | 32,127,693 || Terminated................0c....., 9,612 | 35,906,877 
101,737 | $337,184,914 || 101,737 | $387,194,914 


= ae \\ | 
NOTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 


caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 29 





mathema on} bemeeipies upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. Thi 
amination  eill’be and exhaustive and its results presented in a report which wili be publisited 
in due time an te to Which e Committee refer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated January 17th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY B&B. DAVIES, 
GEORGE 8. COE. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


ns 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 24, 1877 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the conditien and affairs 
of the Mutual Life insurance Company of New York wi the month of January, by Hon. John A. mee: 
Jr., Depury Superintendent, in which examination the Acting 8 has also ly partici 
ed, "| deem it for the public  ieeaneie that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 





hedmeerancser = YTH 
cting Superintendent. 
ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from re under appointment No. 363, oe say the completion 
of the ¢ examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ‘York 
atnee at 2 Une when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Compeny’ 8 charter— 

np 8, the work was pg ey | facilitated by each department representative acting with one 
of the paid tru remem thus givinga double force witha check that was invaluable agtothe correctness of 
the labor performed. 
The valuations of the Policies in force have been made inthe department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our aide and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New York 
The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been fully dis everywhere conceded. And itis very necessary 
thatthe custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the 
moneysthatinthe future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shows in the assets and 
—i enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, - $10,262,879.44. 

schedule givingin detail the information y for val i property, verification of title 
ete. ar each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six 7, 156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Departm 
The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 

























conan water 
| sey ey at Brae sesneitinses wesc j ecbecdéecece ater 
nds and Mortgages. eecccccce.ce osen jee .856,2 
Sto and Ags. Par Value. Market Value. 
U.S ye... ~ registered 3,550 $7,907,340 62 
New York City Bonds, registered.. a6 Be 2,405,000 2,412,587 50 
Boston Water Bonds, register " 556,250 00 
Providence (R. I.) Bonds, registered... 000 537,500 00 
pmeeny Valley Town Bond: 50,000 60,000 00 
City of Yonkers Bonds 118,000 128,250 00 
~ lalo City nds 140,500 145,417 50 
Kimira City Bonds..... 56,000 57,435 00 
Missouri State Bonds 215,000 225,025 00 
La mer Bonds aes 590,000 637,528 71 
Union Co. (N. J.) Bonds.. 14,000 14,735 00 
Plainfield (N. J.) Bonds,........ 1,500 1,500 00 
$12,063,550 $12,673,569 33 


Cash in bank and trust companies..,. . 
Interest due and accrued ..............- 
Net uncollected and deferred premfum 
Total admitted assets...... 


LIASRITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions.....,.......... 
Unpaid Lempane # not yet due (including resisted ‘etait. 

























Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.............- $75,414,923 42 By paid Death and envepent Claims.., - H. 459,458 52 
“ Premiums received eee 15.186,708 36 || MENEEN. <sstcdeosts 24:611 49 
© TetOSSS GE TROMEE. cc ccccccccscccccccese 4,878,260 34 || « « —— : n 3,701,700 34 
| “  “  Surrendered Policies and ‘Ad- 
| I rd einienditia nie Clini daa 6,319,785 21 
| “ “ Commissions (payment of *“Gur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
| teens 1 ERE i 676,967 49 
BP ec pene Guarantee Account: 56,160 85 
} « « Expe mses and TaxeS,...-..... ... 302 35 
|| Balance to New ACCOURE........ecceeeeeees 79,526,900 87 
| 
$95,429,887 12 $95,429,887 12 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent .. +87, 502,062 00 | By Mortgages on Real Estate .. ...... +++. $60,856,200 18 
* Claims by Death, not yet due. 610,750 00 | ** United States and state Nonas, etc..., 12,673,569 33 
* Premiums paid in advance 24,872 43 || “ Real Estate....... 4,246 40 
* Contingent Guarantee Fund 654,842 59 “ Cash in Banks and 
* Surplus for Division......... 3,568,161 57 || at interest..... 00 
|, “ Interest accrued 1322,294 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annual 923,332 99 
\ 137,195 10 
| 18,349 70 
—oe Ti 
$82,360,188 59 io $82,360,188 59 





Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 
wore [aed K by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 

cia por 

NOTE.—If the New York Standard of fourand a half percent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 

From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same connect. 
January 17th, 1877. . J. EASTON, Auditor 


NoTEe.—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 





sured lives. 


TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, | Sanem. D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, LENRY A. SMYTHE, HENRY E. DAVIEs, 

R. tH. MCCURDY, Wit LIAM E. bones, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WILLIAM BETTS, GEORGE 8. Co FRANCIs SKIDDY, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, Wm. M.V ERMILYR, JAMES C. HOLDEN, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL JOHN #. DEVELIN, 


R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
F ——a a Cossitt, 
— MA 


L HERMAN C. VON Post, HENRY W. SMITH, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, ag pate, GEO. C. RICHARDSON, OHN H. SHERWOOD, 
W. SMItaH BROWN, VM. A.HA ALEX. H. Rice, EGISTO P. FABBRI, 
WILLIAM H. PopHAM, | pt EE L. "HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


RIC HARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT i GRANNISS, 2d hy As es eee F. LLOYD, Pamnenens. 
W. H.C, oe LL D., Actuar . H. PALMER, Solicito 
WINSTON MD., 
< 5. GILLETTE, M. D., { Medical Examiners. 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 
The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
= ang of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 
Respectful 
the Company. 7 Rapes, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 


ree had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
44S other cities, amounting in par value 12.063.550, and in market value to $12,673,569.33, and that this 
Seas sum i s immediately oon eee and available in cash. That of these securities $7,473, 550 are in United 
s ae es registered bonds and chiefly in city bonds. They are all ified in the nying sched- 
wa gg ail genuine; and, in the opinion of the ommittee, are all judicious and perfectly secure invest- 


The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mo 
I ge upon rea estatein fee, which 
$60 850 DOD at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, t oatee the amount loaned, the sum of 





The Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the boo! 
ks 
as pm The Committee find that the interest on’ these bonds has been paid with great, punctual- 
“he a © arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on the amount 


In addition to the security of the land covered b 
4 y the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on the 
arr Pry thereon, as collateral, in solyent and responsible Fire insurance Companies, amounting to the sum 


The Committee further report, 
That the Company now owns Propert 

3.97. 1 y formerly pledged to itin Bonds and Mortgages tothe extent of $835,- 

= a bela heer fs my total amount of all preperty purchased by it since its organization on Foreclosures 

mithout mnourring any cunsiacrable detit. "Tia sam Beare 8 smnt Patio 0 the total aBOURY oF the Coes 

pany’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. abereet. napreemnan-depapinenei coat A 
In addition to this Real Estate, t e Compan 

y owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of 

Rok {inves cf cen" og teu testa ql elas poatng ene umn of RADU, the ules fe 

_— is incomplete and that in Philadelphia has reoentiy pag) = Epa Home a ag 

he ey re | have ascertained that the 

This ous, added ¥e thoeotncwtos te on hand on the Ist day of Jqmmesy Jc was aealeel 73. 

ie tert eh mediately co convertible into cash, makes a total o: 


m insured; and the expen: 
expenses of every kind, guecbaif of'one death, is less than one-quarter of “one per cent ou the same nelides 
) per cent. upon the income of the year. — "PO" the sum insured (44%) and is six and seven-tenths 


his While ~y * ane Ay making tei silen: 


AQ was also en, 


the Superintendent of the Insurance De 
by law, "He ts is still at 4 e 


partment, with 
e Company, as required 






Pr POI Ih GAVAMER, , 0 cccccccocccccaccececcececece 


Total liabilities........... eecsecccccccsocesce diiaddiecbubsandéaacetcbacs 
Surplus as regards policyholders..,..,.. aésdecenennad euéaceesenecnmduané ayaa 


' AGBTETLC...cccccccccccccccecs 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 


JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 

bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 

tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acy of detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, tk at the ——— of the Company on the first day of 





JANUAR s 

CASH CAPITAL, <- - = ne sg ee $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Iinsurance = = = = * = * =* = 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — a8! er rue 243,402 24 
Net Surplus = * * = = 2 ae - -* = = 4,002,783 90 





TOTAL ASSETS, - = = = = * = * + $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 




































I EES SS eee ae me i a 2% 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien © on Reai Estate, (worth $4, 894,000. 60). weckiccsce SEE ] ] 30 
United States Stocks (market wee. wd " . e . osee — 796 > 
saleand Gly Bonds, iss 

an . . 
Eoans on Stocks, pa jpayible on on demand (market value of ar i eo ° 5 ® 
Interest due on ist PePrrerrrr rrr ttt Tr rtt . wee . y2, y 
molanes & Se haneeet Agents: aSeccases 1lé rn A #8 
Premiums dué and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office. : a 8,330 4 

Wetal .ccscsesdcccceces coves ececccccceetsstecescesecscecsececs seecesesteess s+ -963104,650 SZ 


MAABELIFINS. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1877.. 


aise $243,027 24 
Dividends UNpAid....cccccoersscccceteccscccsencettoceceecs 9375 00 





TOR].....rcrcccscccccsccsreettecttercccccceetee seeeees 28. seeeveeee 


seseiteeeesee. +: $943,409 24 


H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
x N A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
rE 3 FRANCIS, j Ass't Secretaries. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Presi Tesiden 





1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


- $400,000.00 
1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


United States Life } Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 2 an B d 
-_ ee ren Street pes —e 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS } $4,527,176 52. 
A features of tl ny are ABSO 


peat Pa Y BOONOMICAL, M MANAGEMENT 


TO THE INSURED. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
INCORPORATED IW 1951. 


wee. 86 43 3777 04 
urplus, —. Bie t, 4: 7 7054 31 


Sta escece | CASH CAPITAL 
Amount Lisuced thereby) 33,803,463 00 ASSETS, ee 
E. W. BOND, President. 


AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B.IRELAND. Actuary. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
8. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877, $5,111,248.93 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes lsswed. 











ed in  caanin of th 
xamining not only into Tabilities of of the Company. but likewise into the 





eee Mf Ble Firerent dent. 
39 JAMES BUELL, President, 


S.WIt N Secretar and Treas: '° . FRALEI Becrehart- 
J.G.HA [isons Assistant ecretary,. — — _ BURFORD Actuary 
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Farm and Garden, 


OBSCURED GLASS IN GREEN- 
HOUSES. 


Ir may be worth while to say a word or two 
about obscured or semt-opaque glass ia green- 
houses, though there is hardly any wish to stir 
up such a controyersy among writers as was 
raised by the “ Witp Goose Pium.”’ [This in 
capital letters, Mr. Printer, as it is going to be 
a good year for wild geese, perhaps, hardy 
rhododendrons, and kindred subjects.] It is 
hard to tell at present what is hardy among 
this princely class of plants, and the man who 
has capital would doa real benefit to horticul- 
ture by careful experiments for a couple of 
years up in this latitude with so-called hardy 
rhododendrons, and give us some day tke re- 
eult of the trial—situation and everything else 
considered. But Iam wandering from the 
subject, and scribbling over space may cause 
the editor’s hair to stand on end, like plants 
that don’t know what to do with head-room in 
a dark corner, except to straggle up to the 
light. Speaking about obscurity, I don’t know 
of anything that takes the gloss and greenness 
out of bedding stuff in such an insidious way 
as ground-glass. Roses suffer a little too, and 
their leaves look as if the gardener’s unwel- 
come pet, the lively red spider, was around and 
on the rampage, though the prevailing mois- 
ture forbids his mischievous inroads. It does 
very Well over Camellias and hard-leaved stuff, 
where they“iave plenty of air-space and bench- 
room, though the rosy tints of some Azalias 
are affec'ed in an unexplainable way by the 
hazy light admitted. They grow and flourish, 
certainly; are seldom drawn; but there is an ab- 
sence of that pure, healthy coloring to be found 
in pure sunlight and more favorable circum 
stances. Callas and most white-flowering stuff 
are not visibly discolored by the light through 
ground glass—on the contrary, their whiteness 
seems to beimproved ; but fine foliage plants— 
Crotons, ete.—get somewhat seedy in appear- 
ance and the streaks and markings are not so 
distinct and vigorous as under clear glass. 
Ferns, Palms, Begonias, etc. grow very well 
under obscured glass; but there is something 
unmistakable in their general appearance, 
which is not favorable to the use of this kind 
of glass overhead. If it could be replaced by 
transparent glass on dark days and during the 
winter months the greatest objection to its 
use might be overlooked ; but, as thisis out of 
the question, I would sugge-t that only a cou- 
ple feet each side of the ridge-pole be glazed 
with ground glass, the rest to the edges of the 
benches clear. This, will tone down the violent 
mid-day heat of the sun in summer, and admit 
nearly all tae sunlight in winter and spring, 
when it is most needed.—Gorpon LEVER, 
Irvington-on Hudson, N. Y., in Gardener's 
Monthly. 








SEASONABLE HINTS. 





APRIL is a good planting month. There is 
not much art in planting trees, though it is 
often made a mystery. Not to let the roots 
dry for an instant between taking up and plant- 
ing everybody knows, but everybody does not 
do it; in fact, Everybody deceives himself. 
We have seen this distinguished individual 
leave the tops of trees exposed to the sun, 
With a mat or straw thrown over the roots, and 
think all was right, or heel in for a day or two, 
by just throwing a little dirt over the roots. 
This is a little good. But Everybody’s fault is 
that, although this may be ten minutes of good, 
he expects to get ten hours, or even ten days’ 
value out of it; aud thus he suffers more than 
if he had done nothing, because he forgets 
that the branches evaporate moisture from the 
roots ia a dry wind, and the juices go from the 
roots through tbe branches very nearly as well 
as directly to the air from the roots themselves. 
So with heeling in. The soil is thrown in 
lightly, or at most just “kicked”? down. ‘It 
is only temporary.’ Very few of the roots come 
in contact with the soil. They cau draw in no 
moisture, to supply the waste of evaporation ; 
and thus they stay day after day, Everybody 
satisfied because he sees the roots covered— 
really worse than if they had been exposed. 
We have no doubt that more trees are lost 
from imperfect heeling in than from any other 
cause whatever. Of course, if the tops be 
covered, as well as the roots, there is less waste 
of moisture and more chance of success. 

This hint will nelp us in planting—that is, 
pound the soil in well about the fibers, so that 
they may bein close contact with it, or they 
cannot draw in the necessary moisture. Should 
the trees appear a little dry, or the roots badly 
mutilated in digging, or have few fibers, cut 
away the plant according to the severity of the 
injury. It is scarcely necessary to repeat that, 
for this evaporation reason, it is best to plant 
trees when the ground is rather dry, because 
it then powders best in pounding and gets well 
in about the roots. Wet ground plasters and 
leaves large hollows, in which roots cannot 
work, 





We approve of thick planting. Trees grow 
faster for one another’s company and a place 
well filled at once saves many years of time to 
see them grow. Those not wanted after the 
place has grown some can be transplanted to 
other parts of the ground. How to remove 
large trees successfully we have often ex- 
plained. Where thick planting isto be adopted, 
of course, care must be taken in locating those 
permanently to remain.—G@ardener’s Mohthly, 





AMERICA FEEDING EUROPE. 


Tue American farmer labors first to raise 
food for his own family, the surplus he sells 
te the non-producer, and what is left after 
his own countrymen have been fed goes to 
Europe, fur the benefit of the hungry in the 
Old World. 

It may be remember, says the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Loudon Standard, that, ia pur- 
suapce of a resolution passed by tbe Inter- 
national Congress of the Hague, in 1869, and 
confirmed in 1872, at the St. Petersburg Con- 
gress, France was charged with the task of 
drawing up a return of the total production of 
cereals in Europe. The work was confined to 
the etatistical department of the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce, and the results of 
its long and arduous labors are now made 
public. Ivappears that the total cereal pro- 
duction of Europe amounts at present to an 
average of 7,816,000,000 of hectolitres per 
annum. Of this Russia alone furnishes 584,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the whole; 
Germany, 270,000,000; France, 250,000,000; and 
Austria, 200,000,000. The cereal produce of 
America is put down at 559,000,000 of hecto- 
litres. To understand the full importance of 
these figures it is necessary to make a few 
eomparisons. Thus, while America, with a 
population of 40,000,000, produces 559,000,000 
of hvetolitres of cereals, or about 14 hectvolitres 
per headyEurope, wita a population of 297,- 
000,000, produces cnly 1,816,000,000 of hecto- 
litres, or about 6 hectolitres per head. Now, 
as, according to the most moderate estimates, 
the average quantity of cereals necessary for 
the consumption of every inhabitant is 51¢ 
hectolitres per annum, it results trom the 
above returns that all those states which come 
afier the German duchies are obliged to have 
recourse to foreign importation. In America 
three-tifths of the cereals consist of maize. In 
Europe oats predominate; then come wheat 
and rye, and finally barley, maize, and saraceu, 
in the order given. The nations of Europe 
which produce, relatively speaking, the most 
wheat are Spain, Italy, aud France; those 
which furnish the most rye are Finland, 
Switzerland, and Germany; and those which 
produce the most barley are the Scandinavian 
States and Germany. Oats predominate in 
Ireland, the Scandinaviau couatries, Hungary, 
and North Germany. Scaracen is only of im- 
portance in Holland and France. Fina'ly, maize 
takes the tirst rank in Roumania, Serbia, and 
Portagal. 


A LITTLE ARITHMETIC. 


FREQUENT inquiries come to us in regard to 
how much superphosphate, guano, etc. should 
be applied to an acre of ground in the hill. 
Some of these we have answered individually, 
astheycametous. But how togetthe required 
quantity on an acre is a question that quite as 
often puzzles the farmer. ‘‘ Let us calculate”’ 
a little, just to show how this question may 
always be answered. Suppose it is cora, and 
you intend to apply 300 pounds of superphos- 
phate to the hill. If the hills are three feet 
apart, there will be 4,840 hills. 300 pounds re- 
duced to ounces makes 4,800. Hence, if you 
put one ounce ina hill, you will need just 40 
ounces more than the 300 pounds, If the hills 
are four feet apart, there will be 2,722 hills to 
the acre. If you put two ounces in each bill, 
it will take 5,444 ounces, or 340 pounds and 4 
ounces per acr:of grouaod. To facilitate com- 
putations of this kind, we append the follow- 
ing table, showiug the number of plants to the 
acre at the given distances apart: 








Plants. 
6 inches apart = +249 
1 foot apart....... 3560 
1 feet apart.. aa 
2 feet apart ..,.. 10,890 
2% feet apart 6,969 
B FOOb OOO. .. 56s 56s 5555s id. 5h. p CRGh dod dee done 4,840 
3% feet apart 3,515 
© TOCE APOE. 2... 00scccsocvoctossccecsdeesesoccecs 2,722 
MD ©. WOU nb éneccphagerpie thacethcageguhonenss yieeee 14,520 
SIU BS GBOB vc ccsccccvccscccccccsccccsddbsbsdiness 7,260 


When fertilizers are sown broadcast the 
operation is a little more difficult; but the 
amount may be approximated closely by ex- 
perimenting a little. In an acre there are 43,- 
560 square feet, and it is estimated that a man 
will cover fifty square feet at each throw. 
From this data the amount of plaster, bone- 
dust, etc., grass seed or grain, to the handful 
can be easily estimated.— Ohio Farmer. 

eR 

Iv is said the fuchsia in its native country, 
Chili, runs into varieties as freely as black- 
berries do here—so much so that it is ex- 


tremely difficult to decide what is a species 
and what a variety. 





AGRICULTURAL | NOTES. 


PROFESSOR GARFIELD, of of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, finally says : 

‘There is a money value in the making of a 
beautiful home that will pay a large interest 
upon the outlay, if the labor be reckoned at 
its highest value. You may not want to sell; 
but if you are a thrifty farmer and a business 
farmer you wish to know at the end of each 
year what are the profits of your business, and 
if you find there is not avery large bank-account 
as the result of the year’s work, there is a great 
satisfaction in knowing that your place has 
been improved in selling value a considerable 
percentage, through the exhibition of tact aud 
taste in making the premises attractive. The 
merchant in his invoice takes account of his 
samples and the contents of his show-window. 
Likewise the farmer should count in the em- 
bellishments of his home as a part of his cap- 
ital stock.” 


. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 
schedule of prizes for the year covers thirty- 
eight pages, and there are from two to four dif- 
ferent grades of prizes offered for many single 
sorts of plants and leading fruits. The amount 
of money prizes is $6,100; of which $3,000 is 
appropriated for plants and flowers, $1,900 for 
fruits, $1,000 for vegetables, and $200 for gar- 
dens, greenhouses, etc. Premiums of $30 to $60 
are awardable for new sorts that have proved 
really superior after adequate years of trial. 


.-Appropos of pear blight, the German- 
town Telegraph says : 

“Tf any of our readers know of any instance 
of trees regularly whitewashed that ever were 
stricken with fire-blight we should be very glad 
to have the fact to place on record. In the 
meantime, we would say to friends here and 
elsewhere, who have not so far suffered much: 
Whitewash your trees, by all means. Of course, 
it is the lime, and not the color, that is service- 
able, and if the color is disagreeable that can 
be readily corrected.’’ 


.-A correspondent of the Germantown Tel- 
egraph writes: ‘‘ Melon and cucumber bugs like 
radish leaves better than any other kind. Isow 
a few radish seeds in each hill, and never lose a 
plant. Earth-worms, cut-worms, white grubs, 
and, in fact, all soft-bodied worms are easily 
driven out by salt sown broadcast. You can do 
no harm with ten bushels to the acre; but a half 
bushel is ample. Dry-slacked lime is also ef- 
fectual. 


..-For ridding lawns of unsightly weeds 
such as plaintain and dandelions, the following 
plan is recommended by an experienced gard- 
ener: To the end of a light wooden rod attach 
a small sponge, or, better, wind a few thick- 
nesses of cloth around it, dip the sponge in oil 
of vitriol, and with it touch the heart of the 
weed. The oil of vitriol may be carried ina 
wide-mouthed bottle at the end of another rod. 


..A Belgian gardener states that his apple 
trees suffered severely during hard winters 
from hares and rabbits eating the bark. M. 
Waltbery tried tar; but this injured the circula- 
tion of the sap in the bark. He prepared a 
solution with dog’s excrements, washed the 
trees with it, and since no ‘‘puss”’ has ever 
troubled him or his neighbors. 


..In starting a new flower-garden don’t 
seek too great economy of space. A ladysays 
‘*T once fancied ita great waste of ground to 
sow aster seeds an inch apart, as a friend said I 
ought ; but thought five or six seeds to the inch 
better. The flowers can be imagined. I learned 
by experience, however, that twelve iuches was 
better than one.”’ 
Fee 


AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
———- =e for malting. Fi ye —_ 
ring Bulbs, rea or mai Free a app - 

conte. rea. M. THORBURN & CO 
13 ‘John Street New York. 


WeE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 


FOR SALE. 
A splendid Massachusetts Milk Farm of 175 acres. 
0. 70 = by machine. 
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and vi Railroad, midway between 

eld and Worcester, near village churches, 

schools, stores, Ml manufactories. rice $9,000. 

Terms easy. pply t 

GEO. w. DOANE & CO 
Springfield, Mass, 


SMALL FRUITS.—Plants of all me Jeading 
and choicest kinds for sale. Send for Circul: 


dre E. P. KOK, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 6 Orange Co., N.Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION, 





EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 55 —. 


Three Sizes for Horse Pow 

These unrivaled Machines completely “dietancea 
all competition in the great six months’ trial on the 
ntennia! Grounds, at Philadelphia, in 
76. Inthat memorable contest all the leading 
awn Mowers of the United States were repre- 
sented; but. so marked was the superiority of the 
Philadelphia, in point of ease of management, 
lightness of draft, non-liability to get out of repair, 
durability and excellence of work performed, thut 
the highest awards were unanimously hag them. 
The amount of work performed Lh. them durin 
thattrial was equal to ten years’ ordinary wear, an 
yet at itsclose the Machines used were’ n as good 
working condition as at the commencement. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 





AGENTS: 
— ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 


Jos. BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
— ey 
oun BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 


= Js a Me a & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 
NeTeELe & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 


EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 
Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
a a LEY & Co., 397 Water Street, Bridgeport, 


THED DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable forimmediate flow 
ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, tor $1; Te for $2 
19 for $33 26 for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents eack 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’sworth ordered, Send forour NEW 

GUI 'O ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finestsorts. We make Rosesa Great 

Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer: 

ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 

and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
XOSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 

a] 7 r T Established 
GENEVA NURSERY, = ®*t2blish 
IMPORTANT .—10 acres, Fruit and Cesemontal. 

MPORTANT.—Grown on heavy soil; hardy. 

MPORKRTANT .—Warranted true to name. 
IMPORTANT .—Roots packed with amp moss. 
IMPORTANT .—Catalogue free. Prices low. 

W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, Ont. Co., N. Y. 














By mail, post paid, (on own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2.00 
per dozen, = er hundred. Large plants (budded 
or on own roots) > express at purchaser’s expense 50 
cents apiece, $4. o per dozen. ‘The most select 
coliection in America. Send for Catalogue, with 
colored plate, 10c ; plain, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
Li in 


























combinea CATALOGUE sz 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
ot Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all, 


lercHnelensinrts 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


PLANTS 


Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 
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years tested, and 
approved by the wg Horticulturists in the iG 


2.years plants, $2 single; $20 a; $190 pe 
pais, by mail yk Circulars and vrice-list not 


0 varieties of of Genpee! oTLL, Delaware, Obio. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
LEstab’d 1830.} NURSERIES. 


y and PLANTS —Per Doz.. 100, 
HABD too <- Piice-iiat otne ineludes 
ae py a “4 As trated, 10c. ; Frait, do., 
late, 6c. Free to customers. 
Aadress W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y- 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN- “HORSE FARM El ENGINE. 


ARDED GRAND 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


at the last Cincmnati Industrial Exposition over 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, conducted bY 














Send for circulr, agivin, queers 4 = details of 
fa 4 orp A 2S! 
Eero John and Wa 44 Mey natl. 
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I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co, 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 


Price-list sent upon application. 


The ae Seed Store, 





Established 
1831. 


PRICE . SE SOORA, Successors to 





Reliable ‘Seed by Mail. Send address ona 
ostal-card for our Illustrated Catalogue. 36 pends, 
illustrations. SO State St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SEED WAREHOUSE 
141 STATE STREET 


SHICAGO. av’ 





Vu .aiogues Free on Appiication. 


ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES, 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


C.R. ELLIS, 
THE PHENIX TILE MACHINE. 








182 Center St.. New’ York. 
Tis paises? ‘o the wants of Tile Makers. 


ee is usually driven by the power of two 







: 3s Gelivers'tile at the two opposite ends 
of the machine. It may be converted into a 
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rom 300 to 700 rods of tile per day. It is 

fully warranted. It may readily be adapted 
0 Ete: er. ie 

are finished with much care. 


Doors and Trucks at mod- 
erate prices. 


ms CHANDLERS TATLOB 
=: Patentees and Manufacturers, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


COLLINS & CO's os ns BEST at HE sh 
— CHEAT“ 
at WS 


BEND For uit CARE ULARS. 















ws £5 2 OLLINS &Co. 
Rice 6) 212 Water St NEW-YORK City. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


ove 5,000 acres were last year supplied with 
chemical fertilizers, based on analyses oF crops, and 
the results were such as to Ji ee fact that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of the 


MATFIELD FE RTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by PROF. W. a Fhe ning 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTU 
are: and in every case their COMMERCLAL 
VALUE proved to be above the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us abundant proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. We offer 


L000 
to any one wk» will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be suostantiaily below the standard given on every 
package They will always be above it. We are the 
oniy company who og rong: J supplies in a fertilizer 
all the soul elements tound in the crop. Directions for 
Sooners sent with every lot. Send ter pamphlet 
t OOPER, 











Manager Mathgld Kernthzer é Ov, 
oa 


1 ne St., B i 
Please state where you saw this. » Boston 





MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt &t., New York. 

A reliable and first-class Fertilizer for Corn. To- 
bacco, Grass, Grain, and Root Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables and Small Fruits, Every package sold on 
aaa analysis. For prices, circulars, etc. 
WING & EVANS, Manufacturers, 

38 PLATT &8T.. NEW YORK. 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO.1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
ons Riarantced. For pay yeep ome ae 

antee: or further particulars addres 
PACIFIC GUANO CO M ; 








Pish 3 Gadus 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano. 8 to 10 er cent. Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. - 


Halt-Dry Fish Scra ood . > 
Perphoshate and Pine Ts and onl ais 


PRICES LOw. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO. ” 
180 STATE St., NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 


31 Powers’s Block, 
pr N. ¥. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
‘meno 





large Sesortment of Stench-' 
Connecti ay and grery a 


lo} 
jounced portor to 
Sewer-Pipe made i int this country” 








BY THE 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


Now. Is: 


to secure a HOMP in the GREAT CENTRAL BBL 


AE ‘TIME 


POPULATION AND WRALTA ofthe line of 


WORLD'S HIGHWAY! 
3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


GREAT PEATTECVAULEY, THE GARDEN-OF THE WEST. 


These lands are in the central) portion of the United States. on the 4lst degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the American Continent, and for grain-growing and stock- 


raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 


Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than canbe found elsewhere. 
FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land, 

end for new Descriptive Pamphlet, with new Maps, published in English, German Swedish, an- 
“THE PIONEER,” 
a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with maps, etc., and containing the HOMESTEAD LAW. Mailed 
8 


ws 
ish,and Bohemian. Also 


FREE wo all applicants. Addres 


O. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., C%’AHA, NEB 
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RAW BONE 


STANOARD GUARANTEED ( f 
A 


2001 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Reverted - 
Insoluble = a 
Total = = 
RIRRO BOM. «0 0009.00 aprcnacs 


LWHARVES, ow nod 
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Equivalent to Ammonia. pe 
a cendcntenttandccenseseacssincetstneabooansaaees 





WHANN’S 
“RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
of the most popular manures in the Southern’and Middle States, is offered to 
\\4 Warmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 

SUPER PHOSPHATE®| has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especialiy adapied to 
#] the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 


Soluble Phosphoric Acld....+.s-.-sssesesseesesssee 5.05 | 





Price $38 a Ton 
Cashin New York. 
Farmers can be 
supplied by local 
dealers or from 
160 Front Street, 
New York. 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 73. 


PRICES Longe ge 


. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. 






THE BEST RIPLE MADE. 


For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTINR a NECESSITY 


The BHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATH, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Mlustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by ail Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CORR. 





Pelican Guano 
$38.00 per Ton. 


A valuable Sea Fowl 
deposit from South 
America, rich in solu- 
ble ph rag at a 
low price 


SOLUBLE 


Marine Guano. 


Anactive and lasting 
manure for all crops. 
Highly ammontated. 
di — Pry ye Re- 

uc 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, ued £0 $45.00, per 
‘maine’ ned. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Delawure Avenue, Philadelphia. 


PELICAN 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
New aes g Ohice 158 From Street. 

wark, N. J. 
we Formos and Dealers are invited to send for 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having received the highest Medal and Certificate 
of Merit at the Great Centennial Bxposition, at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all intefested in 
# good honest Fertilizer to their improved list for 
1877 Superior to any in market for the price. 


High Grade Nitro-Phosphate, 
a¢ h Grade Cane r-Phos spate 
sg 
ne. Li r 
Ground Raw Bone. 
ANALYSIS GUARANTHED. 
Send for Circular. 








OFFICE No. 116 N. DEL, AVE. PHILA., PA, 


‘6 The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 


500,000 ACRES 
of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Upper Arkaneas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 








11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


&" Circulars, with Map, giving full information 
sent free. Address oo» 5 


mamissioner, Toy 
L. H. NUTTING, 239 Broslwas Now York. 


Peacl Bottom Roding diate. 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
tity. all tote, at short notice 

Siate is recommended by all leading Architects. 
pn LA, United States Government and all State 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegated; no 
ribbons, flaws, or ean. aree below the water- 
pane — Register, Cemetery Stock gotten 
o' 


bolted Slate Flourin the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add ess 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO. 
733 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


(Cancer 











PUBLIC NOTIC=. 


_ 1,JOHM HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 


had often felt the want of some means whereby | 
Could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it at a better advantag This ind a4 me tomaxke 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these 8 that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Lhad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut upin my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope f 

relief ; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was worx- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of cours. 

— not prevent its coming im contact with my 

8. 





I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy mmer, I grasped 
it with my croored hand; and, much to my surprise, 
found my crook a fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them as ever. I could hardly cere 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the re 
The question now was: What h had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
a ae and careful investigation, I at last made up 
¥ mind that my gooi fortune had been caused by 

ELECTRO SILICON. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical book, | found a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began tuo 
a - about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

I had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
tracted by rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro “ icon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk tomy 
shop, apparently as wellas ever. It had worked just 
as it did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. [ 
gave itto other of my neighbor: and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neurajgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good tor 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all external diseases occurring 1p 
that noble sates. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicom Liniment Com- 

any, Office 76 Wiltiam St.. New York. Sold by all 

ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


RISLEYW’S 2Se. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 


Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 


6-o0z. Bottles, 25c. Pint Bottles, 50c. 

Relieves Headache, Toothache, Earache, Sore 
Eyes Nose-Bleed, Bleeding Lungs, Painfui Menses, 
Whites, Asthma, Reduces Svellings, Pues, etc. 

Cures Bruises, Scaids, Burns, Sprains, Wounds 
Rheumatism, Erysipeias, *chilblain 
Neuralgia, e 

Allevintes’ SPRAINS Sa BRUISES, to 
which Horses are SLEY lia 

CHAS. F. Propristor, 
aes DRUGGIS 
71 Warren Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





RSe. 


3, Varicose Veins, 











HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 

















TRAVEL. 





NEW yore AND tt FRILADSES MIA NEW 
for Treuton a  Phlladelobin, 
Passenger Stations: 

In New York—Centra! Railroad of New Jersey, io 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Street, U 
Town. In Philadeiphia—Norto Pennsylvania Rall 
road, corner Third and Berks Streets. 

Commencing JANUARY Ist, 1877. 
Trains leave New York, foot of ig | street, any 
Teena sy Philadelphia, at 7:30, 8:30, -_ i ma. 
30, 3:30, 530, 12:00 P. M.; and at 4:00 P. M. f 
iueare foot ot of CZpahaee Street at 7:15, re 5 Pie U1: ‘1E 
M 
Leave Bhilnde ip from | mee of North on 
Meg pene, ge one Berks Streets, at 7:30, 8 
30, 11:30 A.M.; , 12:00 P. M. 
vane rary —y ‘New York at 1:20, 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 
4:15, 606 P. M. 


rs are attached to the 9:20 
and 1: and sleeping cars to the 
Hore Clock ‘midnight trains from both New York and 


a 

Y TRALNS leave New —_ foot of aberty 

Str at 9:30 A. M.; 3:30, 12:00 P.M. ave Philadelp 

at 9:30 A. M.: 3:30, 12:00 P. M. 
Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, foot of 

Clarkson Street, 529 and 944 4 Broadway, at the 

prinetyel 3 Hotels, all offices of the Erie Railway Co. in 

ork and Brooklyn,and at No. 4 Court Street, 

Rrooklyn. B d from r to desti- 

nation. 


4. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MSNEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy be ya Bells, known to ion 
public since 18:36, which have acquired s atogies 
Unequaled by ny ond a see exceeding that of al 
0. Adarese olther TROT oe ek aon N. Y. 
MENEEL COMPANY 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
ufacture @ superior aay of Bells. 


Man 
Special attention given to © H BELLS. 
Ga" Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 

















ye by Dr. 
avery ex ive and 


in engaged in 

meh ROME,N.Y.,for more Samtves- 
ee ba pemene cured of this much- 
e from various parts of the 
weit’ + now “yy wanesaes of his wonderfu! 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
death. Doctors 2nd the poor law —. 

particulars. Ad 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, NY Ys 


apne 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837 








justrated Ca tslogue sent Free. 
Vanpvasn & Turr, 102 B. 2d St, 
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STOVE POLISH 
FM, HOLMES & C0 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 





ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 


8t., Boston, Mass 





THs {8 THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. ‘ 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress—con- 
cerningits Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail. Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and er will be re- 


nal Sunde 
st singlet? 
o 
% dobn Wanamaker 
x Coa. 
Finest Clothing 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DISKS 


To Cure Sick Nerves, Pains and Local Weakness. € 


Particular 
People 














LONG DISK, 4by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50. 
EXTRA LONG DISK, 4by 18 in., 
and strap with buckle for larger 
body , $5.00. 

Each one istested and 
werranted. They are 
flexible, self-applying. 
= and act withoutcare or 
trouble. They prove FRSerresss 
sufficiently active and 
durable for this method 

Disk sent by mail on 





receipt of priee by 
: = GARRATT & CO., 
Large Disk, 5 by Sin. | No. 6 Hamilton Place, |¢ ts ih. 
—a he cases, Boston, Mass, 








SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickngss, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules curein six or eight days. No other medicine 
ean do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such us Pastes, Mixtures, Pills, 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 


MATCHLESS 
38 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM: JOURNAL. 


A BEAUTIFULLY rn eTeD EIGHT- 


Devoted to Natural History and Hepting of the 
Monsters, Marvels, and Wonders of the Dee 

we Entertaining, Instructive, and Wit .. 

“A bright newspaper for the little folks and the 
home circle. 

Forwarded to any address for one dollar per ann 

LAberal special a to clubs of five and tpward. 
Send for specimen number. 

Published at the New York Phew 

BROADWAY AND 35th STREET, 
New York. 











CLASS ORNAMENTINC COMPANY 
PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
for Banks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars,and Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings,and names 
engraved upon plain or colored Wem, ae new 


iis and and 155 Center, S. W. corner of Canal Be x. . 


r 


ROGERS, PEET & CO 
ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Send for 3 Samples. 


This System, so largely patronized, brings New York’s latest styles and lowest prices 
for Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing to you direct. Upon request, Samples, with 
the prices annexed, are mailed gratuitously. Also our Measurement System,that is plain, 
explicit, and correct, and assures a perfect fit; the same as if in person. GOODS 
SHIPPED C. 0. D. We allow examination of goods before payment of bill. 
'M Brown r fiat ;, eptance the garments can be exchanged, or money paid back, if 
DOU saucsa..c.,1 157e trial demonstrates the large saving made. Please describe the 
style of garment preferred, the purpose intended, and about the sum you desire to 
povest. 


CHILDREN’s Surts from $4 00; Boys’ Surrs from $5 50; Mrn’s Surts from $8 00, 
etc. Address 


ROGERS, PHET & CO., 
487 BROADWAY, 


Corner Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


Branch Houses, 184 West Baltimore St... Baltimore, 
and 404 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


y3THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD, 


joo of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 









me 


506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.,; uhd a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 
North Liberty St., Baltimere, Md, 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonia)s sent FREE on Application. 


Please state paper you saw this in. 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST grin LEAD, ZINC, and et 4 eins in proper ——. 
tions, prepared with Dryer, RE ADY FOR THE USH. It is E 
ONLY THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 
and any one can apply it. Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 
gallon to a barrel or more. 


SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask for 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If. your dealer does not have it, write direct tous. DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


P.-O. BOX 3951, 














68 Barclay Street, New York. 





WITH WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC ON TWO SIDES---HARD AND £OFT., 
Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 
HART 


FORD, CONN. 





(From Boston Journal of Commerce.) _ H . ’ . 
"RP ATE Late a nee acres or | FitSt-Class Printers’ Materials. 
you have A da tn octryeng a ay the very highest Ty Seta ' Presses a ain . Blocks for ‘ingtavers. 
at ition. * * * receive such a attern Letters for Machin 
Paelstarnrass mea tewoh type | VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
ated by you. Your victory ris nm lete. oon —~ ¥ E oe! "9 


H ' 110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 21 AND 33 ROSE STREET 





ARE YOUGOING £0 PAINT? 


* THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


White and all the Fashionable 
Shades sold by the Gallon, 
Ready for Use. 


Centennial Medal ard Diploma Awarded 
for “the Best Paint Made.” 
Phe wity Residences in the country use it. 
LEVI & HAW, Esq., says: “Your Paint is hand- 


Gen. D. H. STROTHERS: “It is economical.” 
af THOMPSON, Esq.: ‘‘ My buildings look beau- 
a. 


Voy ty! EROrn ERs: “Itis papentor, to lead.” 

P. T. BARNUM: * The best L ever sa 

Hunoreds of W ceiktancens from owners of the 
finest residences in the country, with any Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers and by th 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


No. 32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, 171 East Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


PELLUCIDITE, 


for covering Hard Wood. 


ASK YOUR 5 FOR 








F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, asin the eut. 





FLORENCE‘ OIL STOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 
Odorless and Durable. 
# Can be used without chimney- 
flues,as it generatesnosmoke 
/ or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or woed. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
: ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

a regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker, perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves, Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, e¢ sily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.’ 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 


General Agencies—89 Union Square, New York; 











176 Washington &t., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
W. & nag DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
— John On New York! 
d 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Grerenlie Ba Rams, Garden 
magioes, Pum an 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
_ Highest Medal wanted 

them by the Universal Ex- 
: feat mat . ce, in 
867, and Vienna, Austria, in 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE_ WHITE LEAD, well known 
throughout a England as the WHITEST, 
FINEST, and BE 
KAD TAPE Xin. wide, on reels, for Curtain 

LEAD Bipeor, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
reels, <4 

LEAD PIPE of any size or thickness. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 

FRANCIS BROWN, preeeuree, 
SALEM, MASS. 


5,000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMPLES. 
SINGLY, ONEIN EACH NEIGHBORHOOD, WITH- 
OUT REGARD TO COST. 

These Sample Machines contain all our latest im- 
provements, and if they do not prove superior to 
any machine in market they can be returned and 
money refunded. 

For particulars address 

LYON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
40 East 12th Street, New York, 
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